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Solutions, not scapegoats 


Scientific misconduct may be more prevalent than most researchers would like to 
admit. The solution needs to be wide-ranging yet nuanced. 


duct is very rare. But news reported in this issue (see page 

969), and the survey results reported by Sandra Titus and 
her colleagues on page 980, challenge that comfortable assumption. 
Titus’s team found that almost 9% of the respondents in their survey, 
mainly biomedical scientists, had witnessed some form of scientific 
misconduct in the past three years, and that 37% of those incidents 
went unreported. 

The results suggest a research climate in which scientific miscon- 
duct, although uncommon, is certainly not an anomaly. Titus et al. 
outline a number of measures to address this situation, including bet- 
ter protection for whistleblowers, and promotion ofa ‘zero tolerance 
culture in which scientists have just as much responsibility to report 
others’ misconduct as they have for their own behaviour. 

However, although these proposals have much to recommend 
them, they are, at best, a beginning. A more radical change of per- 
spective may be in order — one in which misconduct is no longer 
viewed as problem that can be solved by identifying and banishing a 
few unethical individuals. Instead, the problem calls for approaches 
that are both more nuanced and more far-reaching. 

Consider, for example, that not all cases of misconduct are equally 
egregious, and not all perpetrators deserve to be branded as cheat- 
ers for the rest of their careers. There is often room for honest mis- 
takes and differences of opinion. Yes, institutions should develop 
strong guidelines for what is and is not permissible, but officials 
should also have the flexibility to compare individual situations 
to these guidelines, and to develop unique solutions as needed. In 
some cases — for example, a young researcher who simply yielded 
to temptation once — a system of warnings might be used to both 
correct the problem and educate the researcher. Within individual 


M any researchers would like to believe that scientific miscon- 


labs, moreover, airing complex matters — such as decisions about 
when data can be justifiably excluded from analysis, or how images 
can be ethically adjusted to improve their quality — may reduce the 
chance that any single investigator’s decision will later lead to accusa- 
tions of misconduct. 

Meanwhile, misconduct investigations all too often focus solely 
on an individual offender, and fail to diagnose the environment that 
has allowed misconduct to flourish. Instead, institutions should 
seize the opportunity to learn from the experience, and to address 
the bigger questions. For example, did the atmosphere in the lab 
create the pressure to cut corners? Or 
did the intensity of the tenure chase 
contribute? One way to address such 
questions might be through internal 
departmental discussions, in which 
everyone is free to admit mistakes, and 
discuss how to fix the problems instead 
of apportioning the blame. 

More-formal misconduct investigations may need to be kept pri- 
vate, as a necessary safeguard to protect the falsely accused. Nonethe- 
less, institutions can and should share the lessons they have learned 
from the process. Officials at an institution may learn, for example, 
that mentoring needs to be improved, or that their system for report- 
ing misbehaviour is flawed. Unfortunately, some institutions may 
instead feel pressure to bury or cover-up their findings for fear of 
negative press. But to do so is to gain a short-term reprieve at the 
expense of long-term loss: such institutions will only be doomed to 


“Investigations often 
fail to diagnose the 
environment that has 
allowed misconduct 
to flourish.” 


repeat past mistakes. 
This means turning attention away from scapegoats, and focusing on 
solutions. a 


Change in the weather 


Arenewed push for scientific research into 
weather-modification technologies is long overdue. 


nthe 1956 movie The Rainmaker, Burt Lancaster plays a con man 
catering to the dreams of spinster Katharine Hepburn. And while 
both stars triumph in the end — the rain does fall, and she comes 
out of her shell — the implication remains that rain-making is little 
more than ascam. 

Today’s rain-makers struggle with their own credibility issues. 
They do have well established methods for seeding clouds with silver 
iodide crystals, which in most cases bolster precipitation by a small 
but significant amount (see page 970). That’s enough to make the 
effort worthwhile for communities looking to bolster the snowpack 
on which they rely for water in summer, or to target rainfall over an 


agricultural area rather than a neighbouring one that is barren. 

Yet weather-modification supporters face a perceived negative bias 
in the scientific community. For instance, a 2003 report from the US 
National Research Council publicly doubted whether weather-modi- 
fication techniques work at all, although it did call for more investment 
in the field. There has yet to be the definitive experiment that settles 
exactly how well cloud seeding — or other weather-modification tech- 
niques, such as diverting fog or suppressing hail — works (or not). 

Part of the scepticism is due to the field’s chequered history. The field 
was born in a blaze of enthusiasm in the General Electric Research 
Laboratory in New York in 1946, when researchers began dreaming 
of weather modification on a grand scale — showering areas with rain 
and redirecting lightning strikes. But decades passed with little concrete 
progress; even the United States’ wonderfully named Project Stormfury, 
which aimed to weaken hurricanes before they reached land, fizzled out 
in 1983. And basic questions remain unanswered regarding cloud and 
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atmospheric physics, such as the influence of air-pollution aerosols. 
As is the case in so many areas, the issues with weather modification 
boil down partly to an uneven allocation of resources. Some countries, 
such as Israel, have bucked the trend; the country’s early experiments 
with cloud seeding identified the many scientific unknowns that remain, 
and the government has continued to fund ongoing work to understand 
those factors better. Other countries, such as the United States, have 
simply given up; the most promising experiment in America is run not 
by the federal government but by the state of Wyoming, which is spend- 
ing nearly US$9 million on a five-year series of cloud-seeding experi- 
ments evaluated by experts from the National Center for Atmospheric 
Research. That's the type of targeted and rigorous study that needs to be 
done in weather modification, but it took Wyoming to do it. 
Elsewhere, plenty of money is flooding into the field, but on the 
wrong methods. There is little doubt that China’s massive weather- 
modification undertaking has huge appeal for its rain-starved farm- 
ers. But most of the money goes on the operational costs of running 


technologies that have yet to be validated by science. China has the 
resources and the willpower to lead the world in weather-modi- 
fication research, but has not yet stepped fully into that role. One 
promising move, however, is its newly established centre for weather- 
modification research. 

If researchers could improve their understanding of weather modi- 
fication, it might then be possible to tackle some of the larger legal 
and political issues. What happens, for instance, when one country 
wrings excess water out of a cloud before it drifts over a similarly 
parched neighbour? How does one engage cross-border negotiations 
on atmospheric rain, when terrestrial water (in aqueducts and rivers) 
itself is so contentious? Who actually owns the weather? 

The stakes are high, as weather modification is one of those areas in 
which science can have an immediate and obvious benefit for society. 
It’s long past time to invest modest funds in the basic understand- 
ing of it. Otherwise, the world’s rain-makers may find themselves 
considerably less successful than Burt Lancaster. 7 


Supporting the future 


... but the European Research Council's success is 
undermined by practices beyond its control. 


world’s great crucibles of revolution — the place where art- 

ists, scientists, philosophers and industrialists overthrew the 
medieval order and pioneered a new age of democracy, technology 
and individual initiative. And yet, thanks to lingering cultures of 
hierarchy and institutional rigidities, continental Europe today is a 
surprisingly difficult place to be a young scientist. Witness the way 
so many of those young minds continue to flock westward, either to 
Britain, the least hidebound European country for young scientists, 
or to the even greater opportunities in the United States. The few 
institutions on the continent that have managed to empower young 
scientists — a notable example being the European Molecular Biol- 
ogy Laboratory in Heidelberg, Germany — remain the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Thus, in a week when an Irish referendum has plunged the Euro- 
pean Union into new paroxysms of constitutional uncertainty, there 
is reason to celebrate a new organ of the European Union that is 
taking a notable step in the right direction: the European Research 
Council (ERC), founded early in 2007. The ERC’s founders deserve 
great credit for their determination to keep it independent of politi- 
cal and economic considerations, so that it can award its grants on 
the basis of scientific excellence alone. The ERC has now done just 
that, giving out substantial money — with much more to come — to 
young scientists who can take those funds to a host institution of 
their own choice (see page 975). A sign of the council’s success is 
that some countries have set up special funding schemes to support 
high-rated applicants who, because of the massive oversubscription, 
failed to get ERC funding. Credit, therefore, should go to Chris Pat- 
ten, the chancellor of the University of Oxford, who chose the initial 
council members; to Ernst-Ludwig Winnacker, the ERC secretary- 


or most of the past four centuries, Europe has been one of the 
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general who is responsible for its relations with the European Com- 
mission; and to council president Fotis Kafatos, who is responsible for 
delivering its goals. 

The prestige of the ERC makes it relatively easy to defend; its 
champions will have little difficulty in obtaining vocal, high-level 
support if its drive for unmitigated excellence is threatened. Indeed, 
the avoidance of this threat — so far — has been one of its most 
notable achievements. It would have been easy for countries new to 
the European Union, many of which have relatively weak scientific 
track-records, to resist the evident trend for ERC fundees to take 
their grants to host institutions in already dominant European coun- 
tries. But it seems to be widely recognized across Europe that the goal 
of scientific excellence should trump nationalistic considerations. 
Elite diasporas can even be viewed as an investment: at least some 
of the young émigrés will eventually 
return to their own countries. 

None of this, however, is any excuse 
for complacency. Pressure to hijack the 
ERC agenda for political ends can be 
expected from time to time, and must 
continue to be firmly resisted. And even more important in the mean- 
time is the need to streamline the European Commission’s remark- 
ably inflexible bureaucratic arrangements for ERC awards, which 
threaten to undermine the council’s success. Despite doughty cham- 
pionship of the ERC by the research commissioner Janes Potoénik, 
and the council’s quasi-independent status, grantees are being treated 
like contractors. This means that both the amount and terms of their 
funding are subject to negotiations that can drag on for months, 
which makes planning impossible. It also means that talented young 
scientists can find more ready terms in the United States and vote 
with their feet — as has already happened in one or two cases. 

Thus, a key priority for those in a position to make a difference 
should be to change either the implementation or the constitution of 
the ERC, both to preserve and extend what has been achieved so far, 
and to stop defeat being snatched from the jaws of victory. 7 


"The goal of scientific 
excellence should 
trump nationalistic 
considerations." 
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Fuzzy figures 
Phys. Rev. Lett. 100, 223601 (2008) 


Capture the complex patterns of photons that make up several 
numerals in a vapour of rubidium atoms at 52°C, and those images 
will degrade as the atoms diffuse (pictured left). But Moshe Shuker 
of the Technion-Israel Institute of Technology and his colleagues 
have found a way to store such images and then regenerate the 
original light beam. The numbers were created by projecting a laser 
beam through a stencil and exciting the atoms. 

Shuker's team stored images comprising sets of three parallel 
lines for 2, 10, 20 or 30 microseconds (pictured far right and in 
descending order) using a ‘phase shift’ technique to counteract 
the effect of diffusion (shown near right). The technique involves 
manipulating the phase of the input image, which controls the 
quantum phases of the atoms. The phases of the atoms that diffuse 
away from an image's lines are at 180° to one another, and so cancel 
each other out in the restored image. 

Thirty microseconds is a thousand-fold increase over the previous 
record for delaying an image. The work has potential applications in 
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many fields, including quantum information processing. 


Close the gate 


J. Am. Chem. Soc. doi:10.1021/ja800266p (2008) 
Nanoscale synthetic channels that are opened 
and closed by a DNA ‘switch’ have been con- 
structed by a team in China. Such channels 
could form part of a selective membrane for 
filtering and purifying water or for mimick- 
ing the changeable permeability of biological 
ion channels. 

Yugang Wang of Peking University and 
his colleagues etched funnel-shaped holes, 
5-44 nanometres wide at the narrowest point, 
into polymer membranes and lined the pores’ 
mouths with single strands of DNA. The DNA 
in the pore is tightly folded in acidic conditions 
but unravels into loose chains at pH 8.5. This 
alters the diameter of the hole and therefore 
the flux of ions through it. 


Sod it 


Genes Dev. 22, 1451-1464 (2008) 
Mutations in the SOD1 gene cause motor 
neurons to die in amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis, also known as Lou Gehrig’s disease. 
Hidenori Ichijo of the University of Tokyo 
and his co-workers have pinned down why. 
The key lies in the system of intracellular 
membranes called the endoplasmic 
reticulum (ER). Mutations in SOD1 seem 
to affect the system that degrades worn-out 
pieces of ER, and a surfeit of ER containing 
misfolded proteins activates a genetic 
programme that kills the cell. 
Ichijo’s team found that they could 
mitigate motor-neuron death and extend the 
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lifespan of SOD 1-mutant mice by deleting 
a gene (ASK1) that turns on the cell-death 
programme. 


Token symbolism 


PLoS ONE 3, e2414 (2008) 
Apes use and understand symbols but they 
are not unique in this respect: capuchin mon- 
keys (Cebus apella; below) can assign values to 
tokens that represent different items of food. 
Elsa Addessi of the CNR, Italy’s national 
research council, and her colleagues trained 
five monkeys to associate a particular token 
— such asa green chip, black plastic tube or a 
brass hook — with one of three specific types 
of food. They then gave the monkeys a series of 
choices, each time between different amounts of 
two food items or between two types of token. 
The value the monkeys assigned to a token 
was very similar to the value they gave to the 
food it represented, which suggests that the 
animals weighed up both real and symbolic 
options in an equivalent manner. 
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Cosmic tiara 


Astrophys. J. 680, 295-311 (2008) 

A halo of stars surrounds the Milky Way, but 
researchers disagree how it got there. One 
theory proposes that it formed from the same 
cloud of gas as the galaxy itself; the other 

says the halo is the remains of several ‘dwarf 
galaxies’ that were originally separate from 
but close to the Milky Way proper. A survey 
of about three million halo stars weighs 
heavily in favour of the latter hypothesis. 

Eric Bell of the Max Planck Institute for 
Astronomy in Heidelberg, Germany, and his 
colleagues compared data from the Sloan 
Digital Sky Survey with several models. The 
halo’s structure, they say, suggests that it is the 
remains of several smaller galaxies that were 
subsumed into the Milky Way after it formed. 


Dotty diets 


Nature Nanotech. doi:10.1038/nnano.2008.110 (2008) 
Those who worry about nanotechnology 
do so partly because of its potential 
environmental impact. So David Holbrook 
and a team from the US National Institute of 
Standards and Technology, in Gaithersburg, 
Maryland, have tested whether quantum 
dots (tiny blobs of semiconducting material) 
accumulate in a simple invertebrate food web. 
Over a series of experiments, they put 
bacteria (Escherichia coli), rotifers (Brachionus 
calyciflorus) and ciliates (Tetrahymena 
pyriformis) in flasks with carboxylated and 
biotinylated quantum dots, which may find a 
use in computing and solar cells. 
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The nanomaterials could only stick to 
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A microbiologist learns that all 
marine creatures must suffer for 


— of bacterial cells — aggregates too Arsenic detectives the greed ofiafew. 

arge for ciliates to gobble. However, ciliates 

took up quantum dots directly from the Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA doi: 10.1073/ Phosphate is an essential nutrient 
media, retaining the biotinylated dots for pnas.0710477105 (2008) for all forms of life. Demand for it 


more than twice as long as the carboxylated 
ones. Rotifers, which eat ciliates, thus 
consumed quantum dots, but emptied the 
dots from their guts fast enough to avoid 
accumulating them. 


NEUROSCIENCE 


Wide awake 


Nature Neurosci. doi:10.1038/nn.2140 (2008) 
When it comes to neuronal activity, 
researchers often assume that what holds 
for anaesthetized subjects holds for those 
that are fully awake. This simple inference 
is misguided, Jason Kerr of the Max Planck 
Institute for Biological Cybernetics, in 
Tubingen, Germany, and his colleagues 
have found. 


They recorded how pairs of neurons behave 


in unmedicated rats and how they behave 

in the same rats when dosed with ketamine. 
The neuron pairs that generated the strongest 
correlations in their discharges before the 
animals were anaesthetized were not those 
that were most strongly correlated when the 
rats were drugged. 

This means that care must be exercised 
when extrapolating measurements of firing 
patterns across populations of brain cells in 
the anaesthetized to the wakeful. 


MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 
Shaping up 


Science 320, 1471-1475 (2008) 
How does ubiquitin, a regulatory protein 
that labels other proteins for destruction, 
bind to so many different structures? By 
shuffling between arrangements until it 
finds the best option, according to Bert 
de Groot of the Max Planck Institute for 
Biophysical Chemistry in Gottingen, 
Germany, and his team. 

Forty six of the arrangements were 
already known from X-ray crystallography 
of ubiquitin recognition complexes. The 


Dissolved arsenic was discovered in 

the groundwater of the Bengal Basin of 
Bangladesh and India more than twenty 
years ago. With deeper wells, safe drinking 
water might be provided for more than 90% 
of this region, according to an analysis by 
Holly Michael and Clifford Voss of the US 


Geological Survey (USGS) in Reston, Virginia. 


The release of arsenic into the basin’s 


groundwater is mainly caused by reduction of 
iron oxyhydroxides, which tends to take place 


near the surface. Most wells in the area pump 


from the contaminated zone, even though the 


polluted groundwater rarely reaches deeper 
than 100 metres. 


The USGS model of groundwater flows 
in the basin suggests that water taken from 
depths of 150 metres or more will not, in most 
areas, be tainted by arsenic for a millennium. 


MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 


Cancer's instigators 
Cell 133, 994-1005 (2008) 


Some primary tumours stimulate the spread of 
cancer by releasing a protein called osteopon- 


tin, studies in mice suggest. 


Robert Weinberg of the Whitehead Insti- 
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tends to outstrip supply to such 
an extent that it limits the overall 
productivity of many ecosystems, 
including vast tracts of the seas. 

| study the curious strategies by 
which creatures obtain sufficient 
phosphate for life as they know it. 

Some microorganisms, for 
instance, keep a phosphate store for 
when times are hard. They scavenge 
for the nutrient in their surroundings 
with high-affinity uptake systems 
and then produce polyphosphate, 
an insoluble polymer that packs 
hundreds of phosphate subunits 
into a single strand. Strands 
of polyphosphate then form 
intracellular granules that can be 
broken down by cellular enzymes 
when they are needed. 

This kind of ‘luxury’ uptake was 
recently the focus of a study by 
Ellery Ingall of the Georgia Institute 
of Technology in Atlanta and his 
colleagues. Diatoms — unicellular, 
silica-walled algae — accumulate 
phosphate during summer blooms 
to levels far beyond their immediate 
needs. Indeed, polyphosphate 
produced by plankton accounted for 
7-1% of the total phosphate in the 
surface waters of Effingham Inlet, a 
fjord on Vancouver Island, Canada 
(J. Diaz et al. Science 320, 652-655; 
2008). 

This self-indulgent behaviour 
seems to have far-reaching 
consequences. Decaying plankton 
eventually sink to the ocean 
floor, where they spill unused 
polyphosphate onto the sediment 
surface. Notably, Ingall and his 
team found that soluble phosphate 
was not released at this point. 
Instead, polyphosphate molecules 
seeded the precipitation of 


minerals called apatites, a process 
that took only a few years. So 
diatom greed may ultimately lower 
the ceiling on marine productivity 
by locking away the oceans’ most 
hard-to-come-by nutrient. That is 
important as well as curious. 


researchers followed ubiquitin’s structure 
over pico- to microseconds in various 
solutions and from many angles, showing 
that all these conformations are likely to be 
adopted in living cells. 

This work adds to evidence that many 
confirmations of the same protein often exist 
in dynamic equilibrium before a binding 
partner comes along, a model that is at odds 
with the ‘induced fit’ hypothesis. 


tute for Biomedical Research in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and his colleagues implanted 
tissue from vigorously growing human breast 
tumours into mice. They then injected tumour 
cells that normally grow slowly. The fast-grow- 
ing tumours spurred the enlargement of the 
‘responder’ tumours via osteopontin, which 
has been previously linked to poor prognosis in 
several human cancers. Blocking osteopontin’s 
action may yield useful cancer treatments. 


Discuss this paper at http://blogs. 
nature.com/nature/journalclub 
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Japan ramps up patent 
effort to keep iPS lead 


As the battle to create therapeutic stem-cell 
lines intensifies, Japan is waking up to the fact 
that the United States could steal a march on it 
by being the first to commercialize induced 
pluripotent stem (iPS) cell technology. 

Shinya Yamanaka and his colleagues at Kyoto 
University pioneered the creation of iPS cells, 
and the technology is seen as something of a 
national industry — albeit one in its extreme 
infancy. Like embryonic stem (ES) cells, human 
iPS cells have the potential to develop into 
any of the body’s cell types, and are expected 
to have tremendous value in drug screening 
and for therapeutic purposes. They are easier 
to produce than ES cells and are not associ- 
ated with the same controversial source — iPS 
cells can be derived from adult cells rather than 
embryonic cells. 

On the same day in November 2007 that 
Yamanaka reported his human iPS cells’, James 
Thomson’s team at the University of Wiscon- 
sin-Madison separately published similar 
results’. The details of any patents applied for 
by either party are not known — in Japan, as in 
Europe, a patent is awarded to the researchers 
who file first; in the United States, the patent 
goes to the group that can showit invented the 
technology first (see ‘Broader coverage’). 

Kyoto University stalled over developing a 


Broader coverage 


strategy to protect its patents because of a lack 
of legal expertise on involvement with indus- 
try. This has caused much anxiety in the Japa- 
nese media, with pundits fretting over what 
they see as imminent US ascendancy in the 
field. The Nikkei Keizai Shimbun newspaper, 
for example, notes that presentations on iPS 
cells by non-Japanese groups had arrived “one 
after the other” at last week’s meeting of the 
International Society for Stem Cell Research 
in Philadelphia, adding that “Japan should 
be leading in iPS technology, but things have 
taken a turn for the worse”. 

This might be about to change, though, with 
the launch of ‘iPS Academia Japan, a company 
set up to manage Kyoto University’s iPS patents. 
The company, which is due to start up within 
a month, will be backed by around ¥1.2 billion 
(US$11 million) from a fund created jointly in 
May by Daiwa Securities Group, the Sumitomo 
Mitsui bank and NIF SMBC Ventures, a private 
Japanese equity company. A Daiwa Securities 
representative says that no return is expected, 
“at least not in the short term. It is a form of 
corporate social responsibility” 

A central purpose of iPS Academia Japan 
is “to prevent some group or company from 
monopolizing iPS technology”, says Hiro- 
shi Matsumoto, Kyoto University’s executive 


The potential patentability 

of induced pluripotent stem 
CiPS) cells got a boost last 
December. The Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation 
(WARF), which controls 
James Thomson's embryonic 
stem (ES) cell patents, had 
tried to extend the coverage 
of its patents to cover all 
pluripotent stem cells, 
including iPS cells. The ES-cell 
patents have been a thorn in 
the side of many researchers 
and consumer activists, who 


feel they are unduly restrictive. 


Last year, the US patent 
office rejected the three 
patents in question. But 
in February and March of 
this year it reversed the 
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decision. The patents had 
been challenged because it 
was Claimed the technology 
was the same as that used 
to derive mouse ES cells. But 
in the end the patent office 
recognized differences in the 
cells. For example, mouse 
cells express a surface protein, 
SSEA-1, not expressed in the 
human version. 

The US patent office rejected 
WABRF's claim that the human 
ES-cell patents cover all 
pluripotent stem-cell lines, 
because some pluripotent 
stem cells show variations (for 
example, some human germ 
cells do express SSEA-1). Such 
physical characteristics may 
be used to differentiate cell 
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lines in the future, giving patent 
opportunities to those working 
on other routes to pluripotency. 
“Shinya Yamanaka’s iPS lines 
(and possibly Thomson's iPS 
lines, depending on who got 
there first) may fall outside the 
original WARF patents,” says 
Christopher Thomas Scott of 
Stanford University’s Program 
on Stem Cells in Society. 
WARF is preparing to push 
the commercial potential 
of its own iPS patents, as it 
did with its ES-cell patents. 
“We are talking to business 
and industry to gain input for 
our plan, which we hope to 
complete this year,” says Janet 
Kelly, WARF communications 
director. 


D.C. 


Japan's Shinya Yamanaka 
pioneered the field of induced 
pluripotent stem cells. 


vice-president, who has been heading the deal- 
ings between the university and the investors. 

It may already be too late. Kazuhiro 
Sakurada, who led the research arm of drug 
company Bayer Yakuhin in Kobe, is now chief 
scientific officer of iZumi Bio in San Francisco, 
California, a company set up to commercial- 
ize iPS cells. In April, reports claimed that 
Sakurada had created his own iPS cells in April 
2007 while at Bayer Yakuhin, even though his 
results were not published until this January’. 
There are unconfirmed reports that Yamanaka 
did not create his first cells until July 2007, and 
it is not known who would hold the critical 
patent. Although Yamanaka has patents from 
his original iPS work in mice, it is not clear 
whether these patents will cover human iPS 
cells. Neither Sakurada nor Yamanaka would 
comment on the issue. 

Little is known about iZumi Bio, and this 
exacerbates Japanese fears. The company is in 
“stealth mode’, according to a spokesperson 
at Burson- Marsteller, the public-relations 
firm representing iZumi in Tokyo. It has a 
skeletal website (www.izumibio.com) that 
presents only its mission statement: to use 
“the power of induced pluripotent stem (iPS) 
cells to transform drug discovery and regen- 
erative medicine”. Yutaka Teranishi, who heads 
Kyoto University’s intellectual-property office, 
says there is currently no formal relationship 
between the university and iZumi. But he adds: 
“We would be ready to license the technology 
to any partner ready to [develop iPS-cell tech- 
nology for the benefit of patients]. 

Thane Kreiner, chief executive of iZumi Bio, 
told Nature only that the company is funded 
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by Kleiner Perkins Caufield and Byers, the 
high-powered venture-capital company that 
helped create Genentech, and Highland Capi- 
tal Partners. “iZumi is engaging in discussions 
with various potential partners,’ Kreiner says, 
and would not discuss the company’s busi- 
ness model further. But on Monday, iZumi 
announced “a major research collaboration 
and licensing agreement to focus on applica- 
tions for iPS cells” with Gladstone Institutes, 
based in San Francisco. Yamanaka has a joint 
position there. 

Rumours abound in the normally con- 
servative Japanese press. The magazine Nikkei 
Biotechnology & Business reports that iZumi 
has been collecting “iPS cell patents from all 
over the world”, and has already licensed ES- 
and iPS-cell-related patents from Harvard 
University and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (MIT) in Cambridge. Rep- 
resentatives of the intellectual-property 
office at MIT deny the report. Counterparts 
at Harvard say “we have no news to report” 
with regard to the patents. Kreiner says the 
patents in question have not even been issued. 
“Tt is clearly too early to discuss,’ he says. 

“iZumi would like to work closely with Japan, 
and we celebrate Japan’s scientific leadership,” 
Kreiner told Nature. “Yamanaka and Sakurada 
as well as Thomson have made significant 
contributions,” he says, acknowledging that it 
was Yamanaka’s work on iPS cells in mice that 
was the starting point for the whole field. 
David Cyranoski 


1. Takahashi, K. et al. Cell 131, 861-872 (2007). 
2. Yu, J. et al. Science 318, 1917-1920 (2007). 
3. Masaki, H. et al. Stern Cell Res. 1, 105-115 (2007). 
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Institutes in pharma cash probe 


Until about three years ago, researchers at 
Duke University in Durham, North Carolina, 
declared their financial conflicts of interest by 
filling in a simple form. “It basically just asked: 
do you have a relationship with a company that 
might entail a conflict of interest?” says James 
Siedow, Duke's vice-provost for research. 

The form has since been changed every 
year, becoming more complex with each new 
iteration. Now, Duke researchers are asked to 
estimate how much money they receive from 
industry sources. If that value is more than 
US$25,000, they are required to delve into 
specifics. Although Siedow believes that most 
researchers filled in their forms accurately, 
he suspects that some were not forthcoming. 
"There were folks who didn't check that 
‘$25,000 or more’ box, yet we're almost 
certain they should have,” he says. 

Pressure has been mounting on universities 
and hospitals to crack down on conflicts of 
interest. This month, Senator Charles Grassley 
(Republican, lowa) informed Congress that 
three high-profile psychiatrists at Harvard 
Medical School may have failed to disclose a 
total of about $4 million of industry earnings 
over the course of seven years. Last August, 
Grassley disclosed that a researcher at the 
University of Cincinnati in Ohio had under- 
reported industry earnings from a company that 
made a drug she had tested in clinical trials. And 
Grassley has informed the National Institutes of 
Health (NIH) that he is investigating other cases 
at more than 20 different institutions. 

The NIH has made its stand on the issue 
clear: it is up to individual universities and 
hospitals to monitor their researchers, says 
deputy director of extramural research Norka 
Ruiz Bravo. The NIH may punish individual 
investigators by abridging or terminating their 
grants, but in cases where the misconduct 


Three high-profile faculty members at 
Harvard Medical School face allegations 
of not disclosing hefty industry earnings. 
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seems to be systemic, sanctions could be 
levied against an entire institution. 

But university administrators say they 
are unable to verify what their researchers 
disclose. “It's an honour system,” says 
Robert Alpern, dean of the Yale School of 
Medicine. “We rely on the faculty to tell us the 
truth. And to be honest, up until a few months 
ago, | think we all thought they were telling us 
the truth.” 

Grassley has proposed legislation, called the 
Physician Payments Sunshine Act, that would 
require manufacturers of drugs and medical 
devices to disclose how much they pay doctors. 
The act would present institutions with a way to 
verify the sums their researchers have declared, 
and both the American Association of Medical 
Colleges and PhRMA, a lobbying group for 
the pharmaceutical industry, have praised the 
proposed act for increasing transparency. But 
the current draft of the legislation applies only 
to physicians and leaves out those researchers 
who do not practise medicine. Philip Pizzo, dean 
of Stanford Medical School, says he supports 
the act but acknowledges that it will come at a 
price. “This will not be an easy or inexpensive 
process,” says Pizzo, who notes that schools 
may need to hire additional staff to process the 
new data. 

Meanwhile, Siedow says that Duke 
administrators plan to interview researchers 
they suspect of not disclosing their earnings. 
Grassley's recent findings have bolstered 
Duke's efforts to improve its reporting 
system. “We can see the writing on the wall in 
Congress,” says Siedow. “We don't want to find 
out from a pharmaceutical company that one 
of our researchers made half a million dollars 
that we didn't know about." 

Heidi Ledford 
See Editorial, page 957. 
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Lab disinfectant harms mouse fertility 


Two chemicals widely used in cleaning agents for homes, 
offices and hospitals cause birth defects and fertility 
problems in mice whose cages have been in contact 

with them, according to Patricia Hunt at Washington 

State University in Pullman. The quaternary ammonium 
compounds ADBAC (n-alky! dimethy! benzyl ammonium 
chloride) and DDAC (didecy! dimethyl ammonium chloride) 
were identified after an exhaustive search for what was 
causing a massive drop-off in mouse fertility after Hunt 
moved her research animals to Pullman from Case Western 


What alerted you to the problem? 

After the move we began to experience 
breeding problems in our mouse colony. 
Only about 10% of females that were mated 
in one experiment got pregnant, and of those 
a large number of late-stage fetuses died. 
This is very unusual in mice. There were also 
discrepancies in the developmental ages. 
Some litters were accelerated, some litters 
were delayed. And we saw more birth defects 
in the first few months of our study than we 
had seen in our previous 13 years at Case. 

In our breeding colony, the pups were very 
small at weaning, which pointed to a lactation 
problem. And we were losing a lot of mothers 
during birth. This was probably the same 
problem of late-stage fetal death; dead fetuses 
were blocking the exodus of fetuses further up 
the uterus so the mothers couldn't give birth. 

We then superovulated the females, trying 
to get larger numbers of eggs and embryos. 
We got a few more embryos, but they seemed 
to be moving through the reproductive 
tract too fast. We were picking up eight-cell 
embryos out of the uterus. 


This isn't your first foray into toxicology, 
so was it easy to spot the culprit? 

I guess that I was kind of cocky at the outset. 
But it took us a year to sort out because we 
went through all the variables and we just 
could not figure out what was going on. It 
was only luck that led us to look at the cages 
and what might be contaminating them. 


How did you identify the cause? 

I asked the guy who runs mass spectrometry 
to tell us which chemicals were present in 
swabs from our cages. He found that every 
cage we washed in our cage washer came out 
with the signature of quaternary ammonium 
compounds in the Virex disinfectant. These 


compounds build up in the 
environment and it was very 
hard for us to get rid of them. 
It took months and months 
for their levels to drop, 

even after we stopped using 
quaternary ammonium 
disinfectants in the facility. 


What did you use instead? 
We went back to the 
disinfectant that we had 
been using at Case. It’s a 
chlorine-dioxide-based 
sanitizer called Clidox. 


Didn't other researchers at Washington 
State have the same experience? 

Some of them had problems that were 

less severe. But they didn't have the same 
micro-isolator cages — their mice were in 
conventional cages. And our mice were 
probably being exposed to higher levels. It 
was probably a slippery slope for the other 
investigators: they had seen a slow drop in 
production, slow enough that most didn't 
notice. But we were walking out of one 
environment into another. We realized our 
productivity was nothing like it had been. 


Why haven't you published your data? 
We've never been able to run controlled 
experiments that demonstrate beyond all 
doubt that this is what's going on, because 
every time we try to do it we end up re- 
contaminating the environment in the facility. 
We did a side-by-side control. We 
exposed ten cages and left ten cages, but 
we found after several months that we had 
reintroduced the contaminant into our 
clean cages through the washer. We tried 
hand-washing the cages outside the facility, 


Reserve Medical School in Cleveland, Ohio, in 2005. The 
chemicals were in the disinfectant Virex* used in the facility. 
It is Hunt's second accidental foray into toxicology. In 2003 
she linked a rash of mysterious egg defects in her research 
animals to bisphenol A, a chemical that began leaching 
from plastic water bottles after a high-pH floor detergent 
was mistakenly used to clean them. Hunt, who studies 
mammalian egg development, announced her latest results 
at the Society for the Study of Reproduction meeting in 
Kona, Hawaii, last month. 


but the variables were too hard 
to control. 


What's the response been to 
your findings? 

I’ve had several people tell 

me they thought Id spotted 

the answer to their problems. 
There are probably a lot of other 
investigators whose work has 
been jeopardized or altered by 
these types of exposures. Two 
mouse facility managers at 
Pullman told me they already 
knew it impacted on breeding performance, 
because they had seen it over the years and had 
removed the chemicals from their facilities. 


WSU PHOTO SERVICES 


Are these chemicals widely used? 

They've crept into use everywhere. They 
don't smell, they don’t leave a residue. They're 
valuable in some places, like hospitals, 
because they kill germs. But we don’t 
necessarily need them in the home. 


Do you think they might harm humans? 
What concerns me is that they persist for 

so long in the environment. Given our 
experience, I am concerned that they might 
have a deleterious effect on the ovary, uterus 
and in lactation. This group of compounds 
acts on the cell membrane, and does a 
fantastic job of killing everything. But, you 
know, we're composed of membranes too. 

I think the effects we've seen are very 
significant and potentially important for 
human health and reproduction, so I'd like 
to see someone research it. It does not affect 
my favourite part of the process, which is 
meiosis. So there’s no compelling reason for 
me to continue investigations. a 
Interview by Brendan Maher 


*A spokesperson for Johnson Diversey, which makes Virex, says: "The current abstract is the first we have heard of that attempts to establish a correlation between quaternary ammonium 
compound disinfection residues and reproductive or developmental effects in laboratory mice. The US Environmental Protection Agency review of these compounds has never indicated any 
concerns regarding reproductive effects. We will continue to monitor research about the safety profile of quaternary ammonium compounds.” 
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Trio of ‘super-Earths’ 
spotted. 


Out of the ovary 


A human egg is caught on camera as 

it emerges from a woman's ovary. It 

is one ina series of the clearest ever 
images of the ovulation process and was 
accidentally snapped by surgeon Jacques 
Donnez, of the Catholic University of 
Louvain in Brussels, as he performed a 
hysterectomy. The yellowish egg (about 
the size of this dot -) is seen exiting a red, 
fluid-filled follicle on the surface of the 
45-year-old woman's ovary. 

Ovulation took a full 15 minutes — 
much slower than the sudden ‘explosive’ 
process suggested by some theories. 
Although human ovulation has never been 
seen in such detail before, it is a process 
that occurs at least once a month in fertile 
women. On release, an oocyte travels 
along a fallopian tube to the uterus. 

These rare images, which appeared 
in New Scientist magazine last week, 
will be published in the journal Fertility 
and Sterility (J.-C. Lousse and J. Donnez 
doi:10.1016/j.fertnstert.2007.12.049). 


Astronomical wordplay keeps them guessing 


Huge Applet, Unsearchable Terrestrials! This 
anagram could hold the clue to an important 
extrasolar planet discovery. When astrono- 
mer Gregory Laughlin of the University of 
California at Santa Cruz posted it on his blog 
last month, readers immediately leapt on the 
puzzle, and speculation about the hidden 
message is rife (http://oklo.org/?p=279). 

The tradition goes back centuries. Italian 
astronomer Galileo Galilei embedded his dis- 
covery of Saturn and of the phases of Venus 
in anagrams; Dutch astronomer Christopher 


Planetary games 


Galileo Galilei, ~1610, on Venus (pictured) 
Anagram: Haec immatura a me iam frustra 
leguntur oy (These immature ones have already 
been read in vain by me.) 


Solution: Cynthiae figuras aemulatur Mater 
Amorum (The Mother of Loves [Venus] 
imitates the figures of Cynthia [the Moon].) 


Christopher Huygens, 1656, on Saturn 
Anagram: aaaaaaacccccdeeeeehiiii 
iiill1I/mmnannnnnnnnoooopparrstt 
tttuuuu 

Solution: Annulo cingitur, tenui, plano, nusquam 


Huygens used the same trick to describe his 
recognition of Saturn’s rings (see ‘Planetary 
games’). The device enabled them to stake a 
claim toa discovery while they slogged through 
the months of tough observational work needed 
to confirm the initial idea. Only then would the 
solution be revealed. 

Astronomical historian Owen Gingerich of 
the Harvard-Smithsonian Center for Astro- 
physics in Cambridge, Massachusetts, says 
Laughlin is doing the same thing. “It is just as 
it was for Galileo: a way of 


cohaerente, ad 
eclipticam inclinato 
(It is surrounded 
by a thin flat ring, 
nowhere touching, 
and inclined to the 
ecliptic.) 


Gregory Laughlin, 2008, on an extrasolar 
planetary discovery 

Anagram: Huge Applet, Unsearchable 
Terrestrials! 


Solution: to be revealed... 
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guaranteeing a statement of priority,’ Gingerich 
says. “But at the same time, in case he’s wrong he 
doesn’t need to decode the anagram.” 

Laughlin says he’s not so much staking a claim 
as trying to write an interesting blog and draw 
attention to a golden age of astronomy, when 
getting scooped by one’s peers was a real possi- 
bility. “The book of nature is open for anyone to 
read if they can decode the message,’ he says. 

Gingerich says astronomy is still competitive, 
especially in the search for planets outside the 
Solar System. “There have been some serious 
scraps in this business; he says, adding, “I haven't 
heard ofa biologist putting out an anagram” 

Laughlin is keeping mum about the actual 
discovery while he runs numerical computer 
models that could confirm it. He's not even 
sure how noteworthy it will be, given how 

quickly astronomers are discovering extraso- 
lar planets, which now number close to 300. 

Just this month, astronomers announced the 
discovery of a planet only three times the mass 
of Earth. There was little reaction in the popu- 
lar press, nothing like the fuss when the first 
Jupiter-sized planets were discovered a decade 
ago. “Now it’s kind of old hat to find another 
one,’ Gingerich says. 

Eric Hand 
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WORD WATCH 


Plutoid 

The new name for objects such 
as poor little Pluto, which was 
thrown out of the planet club by 
the International Astronomical 
Union in 2006. Sidelines thinks 
thatis slightly nicer than the term 
‘dwarf planet’, but also slightly 
unfair to Eris, the other officially 
recognized dwarf. 


SCORECARD 


lrony 
Kansas State 
University's wind 


erosion lab was blown away by a 
tornado. 


Iron 
The rusty metal ranked 
only sixth in a list of 


the element names most often 
mentioned in songs. The top five 
in the study, which the author 
admits was more an ode to music 
and science than a comprehensive 
analysis, were silver, gold, tin, 
oxygen and copper. 


NUMBER CRUNCH 


1 million purpose-made 
Erector-set pieces are estimated 
to have been used to build a ‘toy’ 
skyscraper at the Rockefeller 
Center in New York by artist 
Chris Burden. 


20 metres is the height of 
the giant building. 


7,250 kilograms is its 
weight. 


30 people with screwdrivers 
were needed to put it together. 


1 year was about how long it 
took them to do it. 


Sources: IAU, 
Reuters, 
New Journal 
of Chemistry, 
BBC 
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Universal law of coiling 


Ever noticed that when a piece of paper is rolled 
into a tube, the innermost part straightens away 
from the coil before touching down? Try it and 
see. A team of researchers has investigated this 
phenomenon and discovered that the precise 
shape of this rolled-up material is not only 
surprisingly subtle but also universal. 

The angle that the innermost sheet makes 
with the coiled roll (ain the diagram) is always 
the same, say Enrique Cerda of the University 
of Santiago in Chile and his co-workers, about 
24.1° — regardless of the thickness of the sheet 
or the width of the coil’. 

What's more, the angle sub- 
tended between this contact 
point and the place where the 
sheet first detaches from the 
coil’s inner face (f) is always 
125.2°. This universal 
shape confounds the intui- 
tion that stiffer sheets would 
have a different cross-sec- 
tional profile from flimsy ones. 
Rolled-up carpet, paper or metal 
will all adopt the same shape. 

To prove it, Cerda’s team meas- 
ured the ‘touchdown angle for a thin slab of 
mica (a sheet-like mineral) and strip of metal 
coiled within tubes of various widths. They 
found that the angles deviated from the pre- 
dicted 24.1° by no more than about a degree. 

“Universal angles have come up before in 
other situations that involve thin sheets and 
filaments,’ says Lakshminarayanan Mahadevan 
of Harvard University, who was not involved in 
the work. For example, he and Cerda have pre- 
viously calculated the universal shapes of flat 
sheets confined in cylinders by conical deforma- 
tion, as generated by pushing down on the sheet 
with a pencil tip’. Universal shapes arise, he says, 
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“because of the strong constraints that geometry 
imposes on the possible deformations”. 

“This type of constraint occurs in other 
systems as well” Mahadevan explains. “For 
example, the characteristic size of a drop that 
breaks off from a stream of fluid always has a 
size that is comparable to the filament diam- 
eter, irrespective of the material of the fluid” 

The work is the kind of basic mechanics that 
one might have expected to have been done 
already. It is true that the problem is math- 
ematically daunting, involving the calcula- 

tion of forces and torques that 
create mechanical equilib- 
rium in a curved, elastic 
sheet pressing outwards 
against a confining tube. 
But Mahadevan says, “the 
question could have been 
addressed a long time ago, 
except for the fact that some of 
the equations require numeri- 
cal or graphical solution — which 
might have slowed things down just 
a trifle”. Cerda says that the phenom- 
enon was well within the reach of eight- 
eenth-century mathematics, but “it seems no 
one thought to ask”. 

The researchers say that analogous shapes 
should exist for coiled sheets in other confin- 
ing geometries, such as cones or coiled fibres. 
The coiling of fibres might be relevant to the 
packing of DNA inside the protein capsules of 
viruses, and to the mechanisms of biological 
structures that provide cellular scaffolding. ™ 
Philip Ball 


1. Romero, V., Witten, T. A. & Cerda, E. Proc. R. Soc. A 
doi:10.1098/rspa.2007.0372 (2008). 

2. Cerda, E. & Mahadevan, L. Proc. R. Soc. A 461, 671-700 
(2005). 
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ELECTRIC PERFORMANCE 
Organic insulators 
transformed into metal-like 
conductors. 
www.nature.com/news 


UK universities in bed with the military 


Universities in the United Kingdom may be 
doing far more research for the military than 
official estimates acknowledge, according to a 
report released last week. 

Scientists for Global Responsibility (SGR), a 
Folkestone-based group that campaigns against 
military spending, says that of 13 universities 
surveyed, 12 received an average of around £2.4 
million (US$4.7 million) each to conduct mili- 
tary and security-related research between 2005 
and 2006. Some received as much as £5 million. 
The figures contrast sharply with SGR’s estimate 
of an average of £400,000 per UK university 
based on the official 2004 figure of a total of £44 
million defence-related research grants across 
all UK universities. “Our analysis leads us to ask 
whether government statistics in this area are as 
reliable as they should be,’ the study says. 

In many cases the money came from both 
government and commercial sources. Defence 
firms, including UK-based BAE Systems, Rolls 
Royce and QinetiQ and US-based Lockheed 


Martin, make significant contributions to 
university funding. Most of the money goes 
to engineering and the physical sciences. In 
addition, the University of Cambridge, which 
publishes information on its funding sources, 
received nearly £1 million from US military 
organizations. Accurate estimates for US 
government funding at other UK institutions 
could not be obtained. 

The lack of cooperation by university officials 
during the study was as disturbing as the actual 
figures, says Chris Langley, a consultant for SGR, 
who compiled the report with his colleagues. 
Vice-chancellors and other senior university 
personnel refused to speak about the money, 
and researchers receiving military funding were 
half as likely to respond to the group’s survey 
compared with other researchers, he says. “We 
found a huge amount of reluctance.” Langley 
says that he would like to see “safeguards and 
standards” that would help regulate university 
money coming from defence sources. 


“We do not accept the claim that universities 
are insufficiently accountable,” counters Rick 
Trainor, president of Universities UK, which 
represents 132 universities. “Staff and students 
within universities are expected to adhere to 
the highest standards of conduct and ethical 
behaviour in research,’ he adds. 

Langley says that ultimately he believes 
higher education should spend less on improv- 
ing the UK’s weapons technology and more on 
research of benefit to society: “We have our pri- 
orities wrong,” he says. 

The Ministry of Defence (MOD) did not 
comment on the figures, but says it is actively 
broadening its science and technology supplier 
base. “MOD is actively seeking to make access 
to the £500 million a year research budget 
easier for universities,” a spokesperson told 
Nature, adding that there will be further incen- 
tives for “academia to engage with the MOD 
and the established defence industry”. a 
Geoff Brumfiel 
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Industrious, shy herbivores they may be, but 
the beavers of the Tierra del Fuego archipelago 
on the southern tip of South America are such 
a menace that scientists are planning the larg- 
est eradication project ever attempted. 

In the 1940s, 50 North American beavers 
(Castor canadensis) were introduced to the area 
by the Argentine government to help start a 
fur industry — their numbers 
have now swelled to an estimated 
100,000. The aquatic rodents, 
which have thrived in the absence 
of native predators, have invaded 
roughly 16 million hectares of unique, indige- 
nous forest, leaving a swath of destruction “that 
is absolutely stunning — it looks like bulldozers 
steamed through’, according to ecologist Josh 
Donlan, director of Advanced Conservation 
Strategies, a non-profit organization based in 
Driggs, Idaho. 

Although North American trees have 
evolved with beavers and many are able to 
grow back from their roots, South Ameri- 
can trees, such as beeches, simply die when 
the animals gnaw them down. The dams the 
beavers make turn stream areas into stagnant 
bogs, leaving a huge impact on aquatic life, says 
ecologist Christopher Anderson of the Insti- 
tute of Ecology and Biodiversity in Santiago, 
Chile. When these ponds drain out, the muddy 
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Tierra del Fuego: the beavers must die 


areas become meadows that then invite exotic 
species. “The change in the forested portion of 
this biome is the largest landscape-level altera- 
tion in the Holocene — that is, approximately 
10,000 years, Anderson says. 

The Argentine and Chilean governments are 
now reviewing a feasibility study on a total erad- 
ication of these beavers, which was undertaken 

by an international team including 

Donlan. It would be an eradication 

over the largest area ever attempted 

“by an order of magnitude’, Donlan 

says. Beaver-control projects, such 
as killing traps, are now being ramped up ina 
bid to test eradication methods. 


The dam busters 
One priority is preventing the beavers from 
going north — a few beavers have already been 
spotted on mainland Chile. To save these south- 
ernmost forests, the beavers “must be totally 
eradicated’, says forest engineer Guillermo Mar- 
tinez Pastur at the Austral Center for Scientific 
Investigation in Ushuaia, Argentina. But Pastur 
believes such an eradication “is impossible, or 
is of extremely high cost” because the area is 
extraordinarily rugged and remote. 

Still, Donlan thinks it is feasible. “We’ve 
made huge progress over the past five years 
in removing invasive mammals from islands,’ 
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Beavers are capable 


of devastating 
ecosystems (inset). 


he says, citing the recent eradication of some 
140,000 goats from more than 500,000 hectares 
in the Galapagos Islands. The most likely sce- 
nario would be to go in with trappers and dogs 
using helicopters and boats, and adapting tech- 
niques from beaver control in the United States 
and Canada, Donlan says. “We'll have to move 
in on the beavers ina rolling front, going from 
watershed to watershed to remove them, with 
a massive monitoring programme behind it to 
make sure they have all been eradicated.” 
Anderson, who reviewed the feasibility 
study, also thinks eradication will be possible. 
“The beavers only live near the water, so you 
don't have to go over the whole landscape,’ he 
explains. “But you have to make sure you eradi- 
cate them all — if you have even two beavers, 
they could repopulate the whole archipelago” 
On the opposite side of the globe, a reintro- 
duction programme is scheduled for next 
year. The European beaver is to be released 
into Scotland where it has been extinct for 400 
years, environment minister Michael Russell 
announced last month. “Other parts of Europe, 
with a similar landscape to Scotland, have 
reintroduced beavers and evidence shows that 
they can have positive ecological benefits, such 
as creating and maintaining a habitat hospitable 
to other species,’ he told reporters. 
Charles Choi 
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Massachusetts finally 
passes life-sciences bill 


The Massachusetts legislature has approved 
a 10-year, US$1-billion life sciences 

bill aimed at attracting biotechnology 
companies to the state. The bill has been 
championed by Governor Deval Patrick, 
who signed it into law on 16 June. 

The legislation will fund several 
university research centres, $250 million 
in tax credits and $250 million in grants, 
among other projects. 

Although legislators overwhelmingly 
supported the bill, it has generated some 
controversy. Economists voiced scepticism 
after Patrick claimed that the funding would 
generate 250,000 jobs in the state — a figure 
many considered overly optimistic. While 
under consideration in the legislature, 
the bill picked up several controversial 
additions, including a proposed $50-million 
science centre at the Massachusetts College 
of Liberal Arts in North Adams, which does 
not have a graduate programme in science. 
That earmark has since been removed. 


Anti-AIDS vitamin 
advertising banned 


A South African judge has ruled that clinical 
trials purporting to test the effectiveness 

of vitamins against AIDS were illegal, and 
that vitamins should not be advertised as 
therapies for AIDS. 

The ruling covers 12 defendants, 
including German doctor Matthias Rath 
and American doctor David Rasnick, a 
former advisor to President Thabo Mbeki. 
The pair had been selling vitamin therapies 
as AIDS treatments, advertising them as 
effective and saying that anti-retroviral 
drugs were toxic. 

The lawsuit was brought by the South 
African advocacy group Treatment 
Action Campaign and the South African 
Medical Association, which argued that 
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DIE BEFORE 
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Demonstrators campaigned for Matthias Rath's 
clinical trials to be judged illegal. 


Virtual butterflies 


This Papilio paris L., or Paris 
peacock butterfly, is one of the 
digitized images being published 
online from the collections of the 
Linnean Society of London. 
Butterflies and moths — many of them reference 
or ‘type’ specimens named by Carl Linnaeus — are 
being added to celebrate Britain's National Insect 
Week in late June. The society has already put plant 


specimens and correspondence online at www.linnean.org. 
The Paris peacock is a swallowtail butterfly native to 


southeast Asia. 


the defendants had violated national 
regulations covering medicines and related 
substances. 

During the trial the country’s health 
minister, Manto Tshabalala-Msimang, 
argued that the therapies should not be 
covered by the regulations as they were not 
medicines. 


Researcher suspended 
for falsifying data 


The Ottawa Health Research Institute 

last week suspended postdoctoral fellow 
Kristin Roovers after learning that she had 
manipulated and falsified data published in 
several papers. 

Roovers was hired by the institute in 
2005. But in July 2007, the US Office of 
Research Integrity concluded that Roovers, 
while a graduate student and postdoctoral 
fellow at the University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia, had manipulated 19 panels of 
western blot data. She had used Photoshop 
to copy a set of bands and paste them into 
other blots representing data from different 
experiments. The data ultimately appeared 
in 11 figures in three publications. 

Two of the papers (K. Roovers and R. K. 
Assoian Mol. Cell. Biol. 23, 4283-4294; 2003, 
and K. Roovers et al. Dev. Cell 5, 273-284; 
2003) have been retracted. A decision on the 
third (C. F. Welsh et al. Nature Cell Biol. 3, 
950-957; 2001) is pending. 

The Office of Research Integrity barred 
Roovers from receiving any US government 
grants for five years. 

See Editorial, page 957. 


Stem-cell society 
condemns medical tourism 


Ina strike against stem-cell tourism, 

the International Society for Stem Cell 
Research (ISSCR) last week officially 
condemned unproven stem-cell treatments 
that lack appropriate oversight or patient 
monitoring, or use poorly characterized 
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cells. The society advised clinicians to refuse 
to participate in nonconforming activities 
“as a matter of professional ethics”. 

To help patients make better-informed 
decisions, an ISSCR task force is drafting 
guidelines to define when patients should 
receive stem cells or their derivatives. The 
draft guidelines were scheduled for release 
last Thursday, but after disagreements about 
specificity and tone, the task force decided 
to announce general principles instead. 

The society will not enforce them or 
evaluate individual clinics for compliance. 
Instead, the hope is that the guidelines 
will push countries to adopt and enforce 
harmonized regulatory standards. 

Guidelines cover how cells should 
be processed and characterized, what 
preclinical evidence should be collected and 
what information patients must receive. 
They also say that stem-cell researchers 
should consider how their work stands to 
benefit society as a whole. 


Lab-equipment giants 
set to merge 


Two California firms that produce tools 
vital to the biotechnology industry will 
merge by the autumn. 

Invitrogen of Carlsbad is acquiring 
Applera’s Applied Biosystems Group of 
Foster City for US$6.7 billion in cash and 
stock. If approved by shareholders, the 
combined operations will be called Applied 
Biosystems, with corporate headquarters 
in Carlsbad. 

Applied Biosystems, with annual 
revenue of $2.1 billion, is widely known 
for producing the genetic-sequencing 
tools used in the Human Genome Project. 
Invitrogen, with $1.3 billion in annual 
revenue, is a major supplier of reagents, cells 
and test kits. 

Invitrogen’s Gregory Lucier will be 
chairman of the board and chief executive 
of the new firm, with Applied Biosystems’ 
Mark Stevenson as president and chief 
operating officer. 
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Is it really possible to stop rain, invoke lightning from the heavens or otherwise 
manipulate the weather? Jane Qiu and Daniel Cressey report on the 
once-scorned notion of weather modification. 


hina wants everything to be under 

control at the opening of the Beijing 

Olympic Games on 8 August — even 

the weather. The chance of rain that 
day is 47%, according to the Beijing Meteoro- 
logical Bureau. The iconic 91,000-seat main 
stadium, nicknamed the ‘bird’s nest’ because 
of its interlacing steel beams, has no roof. So 
Chinese meteorologists will use weather-mod- 
ification technologies to try to stop rain from 
spoiling the party. 

Beijing's plan for the games is the most con- 
spicuous example of the country’s massive 
weather-modification efforts. Most of the time, 
the focus is not on keeping things dry, but on 
making it rain in places that desperately need 
the water. In ancient times, the Chinese believed 
that dragons controlled the weather, and elabo- 
rate rituals were performed to bring about suf- 
ficient rainfall and good harvests. Today, they 
are turning to technology to change the moods 
of the sky, part of a national obsession to ‘tame 
nature, as championed by Mao Zedong. 
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China has one of the largest programmes for 
weather modification in the world. It spends 
between 400 million yuan (US$60 million) 
and 700 million yuan a year on it, and employs 
32,000 people to operate 35 specially equipped 
planes, 7,000 anti-aircraft cannons and 5,000 
rocket launchers. Official figures from the 
China Meteorological Administration say that 
the country created 250 billion tonnes of rain 
between 1999 and 2006, an annual production 
of more than 30 billion tonnes. This is enough 
to meet the needs of more than 500 million of 
its 1.3 billion people, but the country aims to 
generate 50 billion tonnes a year by 2010. 

Many researchers, both in and outside 
China, doubt that sufficient evidence has been 
accumulated to support this claimed success. 
“In fact, China is very much behind in this 
area, says Zhang Hong-fa, an atmospheric 
scientist at the Cold and Arid Regions Environ- 
mental and Engineering Research Institute in 
Lanzhou. “A false sense of achievement would 
impede genuine progress.” 
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China also faces long-standing scepticism 
about weather modification in general. Propo- 
nents argue that it’s possible not only to produce 
more rain, but also to get rid of fog, prevent hail 
and even divert hurricanes from making land- 
fall (see ‘Forget the weather forecast’, overleaf). 
Critics say that many of these claims are laugh- 
able, and that most of the projects under way 
are based on little more than faith. 

Even supporters are dubious about what 
China may be able to pull off. “The concern 
for me is that the Chinese are promising they're 
going to do something that they really don't 
have optimum assurances they can deliver,” 
says Bruce Boe, director of meteorology at 
Weather Modification in Fargo, North Dakota, 
one of the world’s largest weather-modification 
companies. “This has been something that has 
plagued cloud-seeding since its infancy.” 

Although people have been trying to influ- 
ence the weather since early tribes danced at 
harvest time, scientific weather modification 
began after work done in 1946, at the General 


Electric Research Laboratory in upstate New 
York. There, Vincent Schaefer and Irving Lang- 
muir discovered that seeding clouds with car- 
bon dioxide created nuclei around which water 
could freeze. Bernard Vonnegut (brother of 
the novelist Kurt) discovered that silver iodide 
could also be used, a method that has now been 
adopted across the globe. 


Splashing out 

Today, countries from Australia to Iran practise 
some form of cloud-seeding — as do nearly a 
dozen US states, mainly in the drought-prone 
western parts of the country. Estimates vary 
as to how effective the practice is, although it 
is generally accepted that increases in rainfall 
of up to 10% can be accomplished in certain 
types of clouds. California, for instance, claims 
that its annual spend of around $3 million 
has generated an additional 370 million to 
490 million cubic metres of water a year — a 
4% increase over what would happen without 
cloud-seeding. 

Seeding is generally done in one of two 
ways, depending on the cloud type. In super- 
cooled clouds, which usually reside at high 
altitudes, water freezes around particles that 
serve as nuclei. When the ice crystals get too 
heavy, they fall from the sky and melt as they 
go, turning into rain or snow. There can be few 
particles at high altitudes to serve as nuclei, so 
seeding supercooled clouds — a process called 


glaciogenic seeding — aims to add more nuclei. 
Silver iodide is the most widely used glacio- 
genic chemical, although other materials, such 
as solid carbon dioxide, can also be used. 

Warmer clouds, which are usually at lower 
altitude, are targeted through hygroscopic 
seeding. This approach uses compounds such 
as sodium, lithium and potassium salts. The 
idea is to generate larger droplets, either by 
providing larger nuclei to 
condense around or encour- 
aging small droplets to come 
together to form larger drops 
that can fall. The amount of 
water vapour and size of the 
water droplets are crucial for 
the seeding effects. 

Many other factors affect 
how well cloud-seeding works, 
such as when and how to apply the chemicals 
in question. Another factor is which clouds to 
target: taking into account their temperature, 
thickness and convective patterns, and the way 
that the winds flow into and out of them. The 
criteria, says Boe, are very stringent, and “the 
majority of clouds fail”. 

The best clouds to shoot for, many agree, are 
orographic clouds, which are produced when 
air is forced upwards over mountain ranges. 
Such clouds “are short-lived, relatively shallow 
and contain much water’, says Daniel Rosen- 
feld, an atmospheric scientist at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. That's why Weather 
Modification is targeting orographic clouds 
in Wyoming for one of the largest US seeding 
projects, the $9-million, five-year Wyoming 
Weather Modification Pilot Project. 

The Wyoming plan calls for one aircraft and 
remote-controlled units on the ground, which 
seed clouds in the winter in an effort to create 


“Without these 
cloud-seeding 
technologies, the 


Chinese are just 
shooting in the dark.” 
— Daniel Rosenfeld 
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more snow and build up the snowpack for use 
in the summer when it melts. The first, ground- 
based-only seeding took place in the winter of 
2006-07; last year, the plane and 25 ground sta- 
tions were involved. Daniel Breed, a meteorolo- 
gist at the US National Center for Atmospheric 
Research in Boulder, Colorado, who is help- 
ing evaluate the programme, says “promising 
results” suggest that seeding materials are get- 
ting into the right clouds and 
showing up as greater numbers 
of ice nuclei there. 

Such work can only help 
the reputation of weather 
modification, he says. “There 
have been a lot of extravagant 
claims, and it has been a real 
disservice to science in gen- 
eral, let alone atmospheric 
science and weather modification” 


Each to their own 

Most of the work in China focuses on promot- 
ing rain and deterring hail, in an effort to reduce 
damage to agricultural crops, but some of it 
deals with breaking up fog or diverting light- 
ning’. Most of China’s 34 districts have their 
own weather-modification office, and close to 
two-thirds of its 2,900 counties have their own 
cloud-seeding stations. 

Some Chinese rain-makers have tried to con- 
duct controlled seeding experiments to evaluate 
how effective the technique is. For example, Shi 
Li-xin, deputy director of the weather-modifica- 
tion office at the Hebei Meteorological Bureau, 
and his colleagues have been trying to identify 
suitable seeding conditions by studying the 
properties of clouds using a combination of 
ground and satellite technologies, as well as in 
situ measurements by planes. After assessing 


China operates 5,000 rocket launchers as part of its enormous effort to encourage rainfall. 
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factors such as cloud thickness, the content of 
supercooled water and the suitable seeding layer 
of the cloud, the team selected three regions 
— one operational region of 36,500 square 
kilometres, and two controls that cover 19,800 
and 20,000 square kilometres each. In the early 
1990s, the researchers found 
that rainfall rose by 18% as a 
result of 21 seeding operations 
— but the sample was too small 
for the results to be statistically 
significant. 

In an earlier study, conducted 
between 1975 and 1986, mete- 
orologists in Fujian province, in 
southeast China, conducted a 
randomized seeding experiment 
with two 14,000-square-kilome- 
tre regions. Over the course of 244 experimental 
days, they found that areas that had been seeded 
had 20% more rainfall than did those that had 
been left to their own devices. 

Still, the results of these cloud-seeding experi- 
ments have not been published in peer-reviewed 
journals, and much scepticism lingers. Accord- 
ing to Shi, the national statistics on rain creation 
come from weather-modification offices at all 
levels, from federal down to provincial and vil- 
lage offices. Andas they are tied to performance 
appraisals and funding for the offices, there is 
plenty of incentive to exaggerate. 

A source close to the China Meteorological 


“We have been in 
the dark ages in 
terms of scientific 


research in weather 

modification for 

going on 25 years.” 
— William Cotton 


Administration, who asked not to be named 
for fear of political repercussion, says that such 
scepticism is secretly shared by many Chinese 
atmospheric scientists and meteorological 
officials. “You may think that the solution is 
straightforward: stop applying cloud-seeding 
technologies until their effec- 
tiveness is proved,’ he says. “But 
it’s not so simple” 

“There is a huge demand 
from the farmers for those 
technologies,’ says Lu Da-ren, a 
researcher at the Beijing-based 
Institute of Atmospheric Phys- 
ics, part of the Chinese Acad- 
emy of Sciences. “So it’s not just 
a scientific issue.” Lu admits 
that the effectiveness of weather 
modification needs to be better validated, but 
maintains that this should not exclude a trial- 
and-error approach at the same time. “Maybe 
it’s not as effective as one thinks,” he says. But 
“from the farmers’ point of view, it’s better than 
nothing”. 

For the Olympics, the Beijing Meteorologi- 
cal Bureau aims to change how and when the 
rain falls. Starting in 2002, the year after Beijing 
was chosen to host the games, the bureau has 
used radar, satellites and weather balloons to 
scrutinize properties such as structure, tem- 
perature and size of droplets of clouds passing 
over Beijing, as well as over the adjacent Tianjin 


Forget the weather forecast 


municipality and Hebei province. 

Chinese rain-makers plan to get the clouds 
to rain out before reaching Beijing, or to pre- 
vent small clouds from getting bigger by dis- 
sipating them with salt. Failing that, they will 
over-seed the clouds hoping to reduce the size 
of each water droplet or ice crystal, which is then 


Lightning 

Since Benjamin 

Franklin's discovery 

that lightning is a type 
of naturally occurring electricity, 
people have tried to find ways to 
draw it down at specific locations. 
Those attempts rely on the fact 
that lightning travels most readily 
down metals, which have a small 
electrical resistance, and could help 
develop and test devices designed 
to prevent lightning strikes. 

Researchers in countries such as 

China, Brazil and the United States 
shoot rockets into thunderstorms 
to divert lightning through a wire or 
wire-nylon hybrid connected to the 
ground. Qie Xiu-shu, of the Beijing- 
based Institute of Atmospheric 
Physics — known as the ‘lightning 
lady’ by the Chinese atmospheric- 
science community — and her 
colleagues show that this approach 
has shed fresh light on the physical 
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processes of lightning’. 

In addition, shining high-power 
laser light into a storm could eject 
electrons from molecules in the air. 
The freed electrons could then act 
as a conducting wire. There have 
been some successes in triggering 
electrical activity in clouds with 
laser pulses, but the current lasers 
are still too weak or discontinuous 
to draw lightning to the ground’. 


Hail 

Silver iodide particles 

sprayed into clouds 
oO are supposed to not 
only promote rain, but also reduce 
the size of damaging hailstones. 
Theory holds that creating more 
droplets spreads the available 
water more thinly between them, 
thus reducing the number that 
grow to hail size. 

Farmers’ insurance claims 

for crop damage have dropped 


dramatically in some places where 
weather-modification experiments 
have been done. One 1997 study in 
North Dakota showed a significant 
reduction in payments to farmers 
for hail damage in years when hail- 
suppression technologies were 
used’, 


Hurricanes 
6 America’s Project 

Stormfury, run 
between 1962 and 1983, never 
succeeded in its goal of weakening 
hurricanes as they approached 
land. It used silver iodide to seed 
clouds outside the hurricane, in 
the hope that this would lead toa 
larger eyewall and therefore lower 
overall wind speeds. 

More recently, Daniel Rosenfeld, 
an atmospheric scientist at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
has suggested that hurricanes’ 
fury might be mitigated by 
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damping down the production 

of warm rain at their edges®. 
Similarly, simulations run by 
William Cotton at Colorado State 
University in Fort Collins and his 
colleagues seem to suggest that 
dumping dust or other particles 
into a hurricane might, in some 
cases, reduce the storm's force’. 


Fog 

Officials at several 

airports worldwide 
use ice-seeding agents to disperse 
fog and improve visibility on 
runways. The well-established 
technique seems to work only with 
supercooled fog, which is close to 
freezing. 

Unlike other ways to modify 

the weather, the effects of fog 
dispersal are easy to see: “You can 
see it clearly because where you 
see it, you create holes in the fog,” 
says Rosenfeld. D.C. &J.Q. 


more likely to be dissipated before reaching 
the ground. The meteorological bureaus have 
amassed cannons, rocket launchers and planes 
in more than 100 locations in Beijing, Tianjin 
and Hebei. 

Inrecent months, the bureaus have intensified 
their field testing. The Beijing Meteorological 
Bureau declined to provide details of the results, 
but maintains that keeping the opening ceremo- 
nies dry will depend largely on the cloud prop- 
erties and the accuracy of the weather forecast. 
“We can achieve reasonably good results with 
local, weak weather patterns, but are unable to 
bring about complete elimination of rain in face 
of large, thick clouds covering a large region,” the 
bureau said in a statement. 


Sketchy evidence 

Part of the problem is that so little is known 
about the mechanisms through which cloud- 
seeding might work. An influential 2003 
report’ from the US National Research Council 
(NRC) declared that “there still is no convinc- 
ing scientific proof of the efficacy of intentional 
weather-modification efforts”. A riposte from 
the Weather Modification Association accused 
the members of the panel of lacking experience 
or knowledge of weather modification — and 
said they had held cloud seeding to a standard 
of scientific proof “that few atmospheric prob- 
lems could satisfy”. 

For one thing, clouds can be very different 
at distinct locations; they also vary over time 
at a particular place. And lack of funding in 
some countries hasn't helped; in the United 
States, for example, federal funding for weather 


modification peaked at around $20 million 
a year in the late 1970s, but is now negligible. 
States have been left on their own to fund indi- 
vidual projects. “We have been in the dark ages 
in terms of scientific research in weather modi- 
fication for going on 25 years,” says William 
Cotton, an atmospheric physicist at Colorado 
State University in Fort Collins. “And so when 
somebody wants to have something really quan- 
titative, we can't deliver.” 

“Tt is the same problem as weather forecast- 
ing,” adds Deon Terblanche, divisional man- 


Choosing which cloud to seed, and which 
approach to use, can greatly affect the outcome. 
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ager of research for the South African Weather 
Service in Pretoria and chairman of the World 
Meteorological Organization’s Expert Team on 
Weather Modification. “It's very difficult to fore- 
cast even 30 minutes ahead what a specific cloud 
will do. If you do something to that cloud and 
you cant even forecast what it will do exactly in 
nature, it becomes difficult to prove what your 
effect was.” He does, however, think that some 
of the weather-modification technologies cur- 
rently in use show a big enough effect to be sta- 
tistically significant. 

Michael Manton, of Monash University in 
Victoria, Australia, cites three reasons for the 
difficulties in proving the impact of cloud seed- 
ing: a mismatch between the scale of the impact 
and the scale at which seeding acts; the natural 
variability of rainfall versus the incremental 
impact of seeding; and the expense of evalua- 
tion. “I believe we have not moved significantly 
forward since [the NRC report in] 2003? he 
says. “In many parts of the world there has been 
an implicit or explicit faith in cloud seeding, so 
seeding has not been carried out under carefully 
controlled conditions” 

Moreover, there is growing realization of the 
importance of air-pollution aerosols on cloud 
formation and precipitation. Some research- 
ers think that aerosols can reduce rainfall by 
decreasing the size of water droplets in warm 
clouds; there are also indications that aerosols 
could affect precipitation in cold clouds and the 
dynamics between the two cloud systems, says 
Zhanqing Li, of the University of Maryland in 
College Park. “This may be a missing piece 
of the jigsaw in the puzzle of cloud-seeding 
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WEATHER MODIFICATION CENTRE, CHINA METEOROLOGICAL ADMINISTRATION 
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Light aircraft are used to seed clouds with compounds such as silver iodide. 


research. Under inappropriate seeding condi- 
tions, we may get the opposite effect to what 
is intended” 

The problem with aerosols underlies a new 
debate on whether Israel's randomized seeding 
experiments — once seen as some of the most 
convincing evidence for the effects of cloud- 
seeding — were as effective as once thought. 
Two long-running experiments, each of which 
was carried out over 6 years in the 1960s and 
1970s, suggested that seeding increased rainfall 
by 12-15%. But some have questioned those 
conclusions. Most recently, an ongoing study 
led by Zev Levin of Tel Aviv University took 
aerosols into consideration and showed that 
seeding might have zero or even negative effects 
in regions with high levels of pollution. “This 
is just the beginning of the debate, but strikes 
a note of caution on large-scale cloud-seeding 
operations in the presence of heavy pollution,’ 
says Li. This is, of course, a particular concern 
for China, with its heavy aerosol burden. 

Israel's water commission has just launched 
another major cloud-seeding experiment, with 
a budget of US$1 million a year for several 
years. Researchers from the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem and Tel Aviv University will build 
on what has been learned from previous experi- 
ments and incorporate cutting-edge technolo- 
gies to measure cloud properties and to trace 
seeding materials and assess their role in rain 
formation. The ultimate goal is to see whether 
technologies can replenish water reserves in 
Lake Tiberius (also known as the Sea of Galilee) 
in northern Israel. 

A report, commissioned by the World Mete- 
orological Organization and the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, calls for a 
better understanding of the role of aerosols in 
precipitation and climate systems. “Aerosols are 
involved in along chain of reactions and compli- 
cated feedback mechanisms leading to precipita- 
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tion,’ says Levin, chief editor of the report, which 
will be released within the next month. “Cloud 
seeding adds to that complexity we know so lit- 
tle of? In addition, the report stresses the seri- 
ous limitation of using statistical tools in cloud 
seeding without a proper understanding of the 
underlying physical processes. 

Rosenfeld maintains that the Chinese will be 
able to make genuine progress only by combin- 
ing approaches such as measurements of cloud 
properties, numerical modelling, as well as 
randomized and targeted seeding experiments. 
“Without these cloud-seeding technologies, the 
Chinese are just shooting in the dark,’ he says. 

But long-term, randomized or targeted seed- 
ing experiments over a large region would mean 
forgoing opportunities to seed suitable clouds, 
and to some Chinese meteorologists, this is 
unthinkable given the country’s water crisis. 
“Tf suitable clouds are there, we have to conduct 
cloud-seeding operations; says Shi. “The farm- 
ers would be furious if we didn't” The stakes are 
so high that in some instances, farmers have 
accused those in neighbouring villages of “steal- 
ing” their rain by seeding passing clouds. 

Many researchers are concerned that China’s 
weather-modification scheme has been heavily 
tilted towards operations, and that researchers 
and operations managers need to collaborate 
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much more than they have until now. The newly 
established Centre for Weather Modification at 
the Chinese Academy of Meteorological Sci- 
ences may help start to address some of these 
issues, says its director, Guo Xueliang. The cen- 
tre, set up last December, will eventually house 
some 60 researchers. They will use numerical 
models, laboratory simulation and field experi- 
ments to analyse cloud properties and precipita- 
tion principles. “We recognize the importance of 
basic research in guiding cloud-seeding opera- 
tions, and will apply scientific rigour in testing 
their effectiveness in controlled, cross-province 
field experiments,’ Guo says. 

And China's lavish programme is likely to 
receive even more money; the country has listed 
weather modification as one of the key projects 
in its eleventh five-year plan, and says it will 
introduce the latest equipment for both research 
and operations. Several large-scale national 
projects are also in place to aid collaboration 
between academic institutes and meteorologi- 
cal offices, such as a five-year project funded by 
the science ministry. 

China has found plenty of reasons to move 
forwards with its work. As the momentum of 
the Olympics gathers pace, the Beijing Mete- 
orological Bureau is under increasing pressure 
to give its best performance yet. The promised 
extravaganza of the opening ceremony will not 
be the only focal point as the opening ceremo- 
nies begin; meteorologists around the world are 
also eager to hear what Beijing will say about its 
rain-suppression operations — especially if the 
weather turns out to be dry. 

Jane Qiu writes for Nature from Beijing, and 
Daniel Cressey from London. 
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The research revolution 


As the first grants from the European Research Council begin to come through, 
Geoff Brumfiel investigates whether the new system is meeting its goals. 


arkus Reichstein is obsessed with 

dirt. If he could just do a better 

job of simulating the stuff, says 

the 35-year-old climate modeller, 
he could minimize a major source of uncer- 
tainty in climate predictions. His fellow cli- 
mate modellers “don't like to dig into the soil’, 
Reichstein explains from his office at the Max 
Planck Institute for Biogeochemistry in Jena, 
Germany, located in the hills above that city’s 
medieval streets and Communist-era smoke- 
stacks. Instead, they represent Earth’s incred- 
ibly complex and dynamic top layer — which 
is a huge carbon reservoir — with ridiculously 
simple approximations. 

Until recently, however, Reichstein’s obses- 
sion with improving this situation was frus- 
trated by a shortage of money. Research 
funding in Europe varies considerably from 
country to country, but scientists are typi- 
cally funded through their home institutions. 
And the level of funding rises with seniority 
— which is why senior researchers receive the 
bulk of the funding and run the majority of 
groups. Reichstein wasn't old enough to get 
all the money he needed from the Max Planck 
Institute. Nor was he in any position to go after 
one of the big research grants given out by the 
European Union (EU). Those awards are tar- 
geted at multinational collaborations, with 
a stated goal of strengthening ties between 
member nations. Besides, says Reichstein, who 
was as frustrated by the system as most other 
young scientists in Europe, the resulting col- 
laborations “went too much in the direction 
of applied science”. There was no 
obvious place for him to marshal 
the resources needed to tackle his 
big questions about dirt. 

That is why Reichstein paid 
close attention last year when the 
European Commission launched the Euro- 
pean Research Council (ERC): a semi-auton- 
omous agency that would award its grants in 
a decidedly different way. Instead of focusing 
on political goals, its only criterion would be 
the quality of scientific proposals as judged by 
an international group of peer-reviewers. By 
European standards “we are absolute radicals”, 
says Fotis Kafatos, the ERC’s president and an 
immunogeneticist at Imperial College in Lon- 
don. “There is no consideration of nationality 
in the evaluation — absolutely none” 


\ 
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Markus Reichstein's grant will enable him to improve the simple approximations of soil used in climate models. 


The impetus for this radical idea came from 
the scientific community itself, starting around 
the turn of the millennium. Researchers were 
increasingly concerned that the politically ori- 
ented selection process of the EU was overlook- 
ing some of the best science. Their model was 
the US National Science Foundation (NSF), 
a US$6-billion agency that has been making 
peer-reviewed grants to individual research- 
ers (as well as to its larger centres) for nearly 60 
years, and that is regularly praised for its abil- 
ity to fund the best research in a broad range of 

fields. “The dream of everyone is 
the National Science Foundation,’ 
says Ernst-Ludwig Winnacker, the 
ERC'’s secretary general, based in 
Brussels, Belgium. 

The ERC was formed in Febru- 
ary 2007 as part of the EU’s Seventh Framework 
Programme, which sets the research funding 
trajectory from 2007 through 2013. The ERC’s 
total budget for that period is €7.5 billion 
($11.6 billion), or about €1 billion a year. And 
it mirrors the NSF in several ways: its opera- 
tions are overseen in part by a scientific coun- 
cil independent of the EU itself; it is divided 
into directorates that cover everything from 
the social sciences to physics; and most impor- 
tantly, it makes its grant selections using a con- 
tinent-wide network of peer reviewers. 
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Reichstein was particularly taken with 
the new council’s emphasis on fundamental 
research throughout Europe. National fund- 
ing bodies can be parochial in their choice 
of which projects to back, he says. The ERC 
brings a broader perspective. Better still, the 
ERC’s first round of granting would target 
researchers like him: early-career scientists 
who had completed their PhDs between two 
and nine years ago, and were in the process of 
establishing an independent group. 


Flood of applications 

Reichstein saw the ERC as a perfect opportu- 
nity to dig into dirt, and lost no time in apply- 
ing. He was hardly alone: the council received 
almost 9,200 applications for just a few hun- 
dred grants, according to Helga Nowotny, a 
social scientist from ETH Zurich (the Swiss 
Federal Institute of Technology) and mem- 
ber of the ERC board. “Some panels were just 
overwhelmed by sheer numbers,’ she says. To 
deal with the huge volume of applicants, extra 
evaluators had to be brought in, and a pre- 
screening process was set up. 

The process was further strained by the 
bureaucratic rules of the European Commis- 
sion, according to Robert May, a zoologist at 
the University of Oxford, UK, and, until he 
stepped down on 31 May, amember of the ERC 
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scientific council. Peer-reviewers were required 
to fill out lengthy conflict-of-interest forms and 
board members were saddled with travel regu- 
lations. Although no fault of the ERC directly, 
he says, the granting system “is hedged about 
with multiple bits of paper that makes every- 
thing extravagantly cumbersome”. 


The selection process 
Still, the grant-allocation process moved for- 
ward. The pre-screening reduced the pool of 
applicants to about 550 investigators, who 
were then brought to Brussels and inter- 
viewed. Reichstein was one of them. After a 
five-minute presentation about his project, 
reviewers grilled him with questions that were 
“critical but very constructive’, he says. “They 
wanted to find out if I was really dedicated” 
The ERC finally announced its first round of 
grants in December 2007, relatively on sched- 
ule. Reichstein heard that hed been selected 
while he was attending the American Geophysi- 
cal Union's annual meeting in San Francisco. He 
instantly brought a round of beers for his col- 
leagues. “It was surreal at that point,” he says. 
Over the next five years he will receive 
€1 million to integrate soil data from European 
observation stations into global climate models. 
The ambitious project will seek to characterize 
microbes in the soil, understand carbon transport 
through its layers, and ultimately develop com- 
puter code that can replace current “black box’ 
models of dirt. “The final goal is to move towards 
a more realistic description of the soil? he says. 
“And I think we are at the point where we can? 
Other first-round winners are similarly 
enthused about the opportunities the grants 
provide. “In Italy it’s very difficult for young 
researchers,” says Livia Conti, a physicist at 
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the National Institute for Nuclear Physics in 
Padova. Conti will use the money to look at 
how temperature fluctuations can contribute to 
noise in gravitational-wave detectors. She says 
that the funds will allow her to hire a theorist. 

“This is way bigger money than anything 
you could get in Sweden,’ agrees Johan Elf, a 
molecular biologist at Uppsala University. Elf 
is studying single-molecule dynamics inside 
cells, and the money will 
go towards buying special- 
ized equipment and hiring 
more staff. In September, Elf 
returned to Sweden after a 
two-year postdoc at Harvard 
University. “The ERC money 
is a great motivation for stay- 
ing in Europe,’ he says. 

Of course, the old bureaucratic barriers 
havent vanished overnight. Red tape is still hold- 
ing up funding for some, although Reichstein’s 
contracts have finally been signed. The general 
feeling is that the process was successful, says 
Nowotny: “Overall it went surprisingly well.” 

Members of the scientific council are espe- 
cially relieved that there has been so little 
political resistance to the ERC, even though 
the vast majority of winners work in the tra- 
ditional strongholds of European research 
(see map). The United Kingdom, France and 
Germany together are home to nearly half of 
the selected proposals. Newcomers to the EU 
such as the Czech Republic and Hungary fare 
much worse, hosting only a handful of winners 
between them. Italian scientists had the low- 
est success rate — submitting more than 1,500 
applications but winning just 26 grants. 

Nonetheless “neither the [European] Com- 
mission nor the Parliament has interfered 
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"The grant allows me to 
attack a big question. 
That would not have 
been possible before.” 
— Markus Reichstein 


with the process,” says Winnacker. “I actually 
expected more problems from the politicians,” 
adds Michal Kleiber, a computer scientist at the 
Polish Academy of Sciences in Warsaw and a 
member of the ERC science council. “To my 
pleasant disappointment, there wasn’t much 
heard from Poland” Kafatos thinks that coun- 
tries on the losing end of the first round didn't 
object because they saw the ERC’s process as 
fundamentally transparent and fair. “They are 
disappointed, he says. “But they also realize 
that they have to do some homework.” 

With the first round of grants now com- 
plete, the ERC is looking to the future. Later 
this year, they will award a separate round of 
300 ‘advanced grants’ for senior researchers. 
Meanwhile, they are in the process of nearly 
doubling their staff of 110 and moving towards 
becoming a European Commission ‘executive 
agency, which should allow them to issue 
grants more quickly with less paperwork. 

The council is also working to reduce the 
number of substandard applications by requir- 
ing applicants to demonstrate a track record 
and supply a five-page technical summary of 
their work. Additionally, the eligibility period 
for young investigators will be narrowed to just 
three to eight years after their PhD. 

Even then, not all the best applications will 
receive funding. This year, for example, some 
130 applicants passed the agency’s threshold, 
but did not receive money. 
Kafatos would like national 
governments to help: “We 
would like to see the national 
system use the results in ways 
that might be helpful to them,” 
he says. And that is beginning 
to happen: France, Italy, Spain 
and Switzerland have begun national initiatives 
to fund young investigator grantees that the 
ERC ranked highly but was not able to fund. 

Overall, the ERC is offto a running start, says 
May. “The critical hurdles have been cleared,” 
he says. Kafatos agrees: “It’s not everyday that 
you get more than 9,000 applications for a 
first call. It has been an amazing experience.” 
Indeed, says Kafatos, the Council has seen a 
more manageable volume of applicants for the 
grants going to senior researchers, thanks in 
part to refined requirements. 

Back in his office in Jena, Reichstein is gear- 
ing up for his grant, which will begin in Sep- 
tember. He says he will use the money to fund 
two PhD students, a postdoc and an assistant to 
begin working on the improved soil model. “It 
really allows me to attack a big question,” he says. 
“That would not have been possible before.” 
Geoff Brumfiel is a senior reporter based in 
London. 

See Editorial, page 958. 
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Fewer academics 
could be the answer 
to insufficient grants 


SIR — The rejection of high- 
quality grant proposals is a 
problem endemic to universities 
throughout the world. | suggest 
that it arises from separating the 
employment of academics from 
the central bodies who provide 
grant funding. 

Consider the country of 
Euphoria. It has just four 
universities, each of which 
employs ten academics of 
comparable quality, and one 
national funding body. Each 
academic submits two grants per 
year, only one of which is rated 
fundable. So each academic 
is awarded one grant per year. 
Into this happy state enters the 
ambitious new president of the 
Euphoric University of Fulchester. 
He makes his mark by doubling 
the number of academics in his 
institution. Now Euphoria has 
100 grants submitted per year, 
but still only 40 grants available. 
Fulchester will get 16 of these and 
the other universities will now get 
only eight each. 

This is a rational action by the 
new president, as the rewards 
from obtaining six additional 
grants are so great that it is worth 
hiring the 10 new staff. Euphoria 
loses overall, however, because its 
taxpayers and students are now 
paying to employ 10 extra staff, 
with the same amount of research 
being done. The other four 
universities also lose, as they are 
now receiving two fewer grants. 
The incentive will be for them to 
act in a similar way until Euphoria 
stabilizes, with many more 
excellent grants being submitted 
than can be funded. 

This situation naturally arises 
in an environment in which 
employing academic staff 
is separated from obtaining 
research funding. We would 
be better off having fewer 
academics and using the savings 
to fund more grants, because 
then more research could be 
done for the same national 
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expenditure. Such action has 

to be taken by governments, as 
universities currently have the 
freedom to over-staff and are 
rewarded for doing so under the 
present system. 

Andrew Doig Manchester 
Interdisciplinary Biocentre, University 
of Manchester, 131 Princess Street, 
Manchester M17DN, UK 


Working together 
to put molecules 
on the map 


SIR — We applaud the call in your 
Editorial ‘A place for everything’ 
(Nature 453, 2; 2008) for 
researchers to record the latitude 
and longitude of their data, in 
order to place all biological 
samples in proper spatial (and 
temporal) context. We agree that 
this minimum information 
guideline should apply to all 
biological samples taken from the 
natural environment, and note the 
pressing need for relevant 
molecular data to be tagged with 
geographical location. 

The International Nucleotide 
Sequence Database Collaboration 
— comprising the DNA Data Bank 
of Japan, the European Molecular 
Biology Laboratory and GenBank 
— already offers the option of 
recording latitude and longitude 
coordinates. This qualifier, among 
others, was requested by the 
Consortium for the Barcode of Life 
to provide the geographical origin 
of molecules it uses to identify 
organisms. The "minimum 
information about a genome 
sequence” guideline published by 
the Genomic Standards 
Consortium (Nature Biotech. 26, 
541-547; 2008) calls for this 
critical field to be mandatory for 
all genome and metagenome 
submissions, along with altitude 
or depth and time of sampling. 

Other molecules that are 
equally critical to tag with this 
information are the vast number 
of other marker genes, especially 
16S and 18S ribosomal RNA 
sequences, that are being 
generated globally from a diverse 


range of habitats. This registration 
becomes all the more relevant as 
ultra-high-throughput sequencing 
of these molecules continues to 
be more widely applied. Core to 
these efforts are projects such as 
the Environment Ontology and 
Gazetteer initiatives, which 
describe environments and place 
names, respectively. Combined, 
these resources will support the 
consistent annotation and 
retrieval of environmental 
information associated with an 
organism or biological sample. 
These projects all highlight 
the growing importance of 
community-driven initiatives in 
developing improved standards for 
reporting experimental data. We 
look forward to the day when it will 
be commonplace to view 
collections of molecules ‘on the 
map’, so to speak, such that 
questions relating to their 
global and local abundances, 
distributions, environments and 
functions can be properly 
addressed. Getting to this point 
will require: increased awareness; 
higher expectations for the quality 
and quantity of descriptive data 
recorded; improved standards, 
ontologies and databases; proof of 
the value of downstream analyses; 
and widespread practical changes, 
such as use of hand-held devices 
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for recording real-time contextual 
information (and, in the future, for 
generating data) in the field. 

Dawn Field NERC Centre for Ecology 
and Hydrology, Oxford OX13SR, UK 
This letter was also signed by the 
following, whose addresses can be 
found at http://gensc.org: 

Norman Morrison, Frank Oliver 
Gléckner, Renzo Kottmann, Guy 
Cochrane, Robert Vaughan, George 
Garrity, Jim Cole, Lynette Hirschman, 
Lynn Schriml, Ilene Mizrachi, Scott 
Federhen, David Schindel, Scott 
Miller, Paul Hebert, Sujeevan 
Ratnasingham, Robert Hanner, Linda 
Amaral-Zettler, Mitchell Sogin, 
Michael Ashburner, Suzanna Lewis, 
Barry Smith, Genomic Standards 
Consortium (GSC), International 
Nucleotide Sequence Database 
Collaboration (INSDC), Consortium 
for the Barcode of Life (CBOL), 
International Census of Marine 
Microbes (ICoMM), Environment 
Ontology Consortium (EnvO) 


Decoherence does 
not get rid of the 
quantum paradox 


SIR — In his Essay ‘Lifting the fog 
from the north’ (Nature 453, 39; 
2008), Maximilian Schlosshauer 
describes how the process of 
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“The undeciphered Phaistos Disc is 
perhaps the most infamous of ancient 
inscriptions." Andrew Robinson, page 990 


decoherence can explain the 
famous double-slit experiment. 
An electron interacting with 
innumerable quanta in the 
photographic plate (and its 
environment) becomes entangled 
with all of them — and the 
resulting collective wavefunction 
is so narrow that it appears 
particle-like. 

But the question remains as to 
why the wavefunction narrows 
in precisely the location where it 
does, or — as Schlosshauer puts it 
— "Why is a single spot here and 
not there?” 

The author's somewhat ‘foggy’ 
answer is suggestive of a version 
of Everett's ‘many worlds’ idea 
(see Nature 448, 15-17; 2007), 
in which all possible branches 
of the wavefunction continue 
to exist autonomously. But this 
interpretation merely shifts the 
question to “Why dol find myself 
experiencing the branch/world 
with the spot here and not the 
branch/world with the spot 
there?” 

We still have no answer and, 
if there is one, decoherence is 
at best only part of it (S. L. Adler 
Stud. Hist. Philos. Sci. 34, 135-142; 
2003). As Joos and Zeh remarked 
on decoherence as a source of 
spatial localization: “Of course 
no unitary treatment of the time 
dependence can explain why 
only one of these dynamically 
independent components is 
experienced.” (E. Joos and 
H. D. Zeh Zeitschrift Phys. B 
59, 223-243; 1985). 

Weare still left with a 
dichotomy: on the one hand, 
infinitely many continuously 
distributed potentialities, and on 
the other, one narrow, irreversibly 
realized actuality. Contrary to 
Schlosshauer’s conclusions, 
complementary (mutually 
incompatible) descriptions 
are necessary to describe the 
landscape we are currently 
experiencing, even as the 
fog is lifting. 

Nikolaus von Stillfried 
Department of Environmental 
Health Science, University of 
Freiburg, Breisacherstrasse 115B, 
79106 Freiburg, Germany 


Ventures should not 
overstate their aims 
just to secure funding 


SIR — Revolutions are often 
conceived with the best intentions, 
but so easily claim more than is 
plausible and more than can ever 
be delivered. We fear that the 
“revolution in climate prediction” 
called for by the World Modelling 
Summit for Climate Prediction and 
reported in your journal (‘They say 
they want a revolution’ Nature 453, 
268-269; 2008) will fall foul of the 
same hubris. 

Any venture bidding for 
investment that exceeds a billion 
dollars needs to have well- 
grounded justifications. Advancing 
our basic understanding of how the 
climate system works through 
enhanced representation of that 
system in next-generation climate 
models — (“pure intellectual 
excitement”) — may indeed be 
such justification. But claiming that 
this will allow scientists to “provide 
answers to key questions ... such as 
future food supply” and guide 
decisions the world will be making 
to cope with climate change 
displays a misunderstanding of the 
nature of adaptation and its 
contingency on our imagining of 
future social change. 

The reason that the UK summit 
at Reading University over- 
claimed the benefits of climate 
prediction for adaptation in its 
pitch for a billion dollars of new 
science investment is revealed by 
the summit's chair, Jagadish 
Shukla, in his warning: “If we just 
ask for enhanced understanding, 
then we have very little chance of 
getting the necessary funding”. 

Effective and robust adaptation 
strategies are not significantly 
limited by the absence of accurate 
and precise regional climate 
predictions. They are limited more 
by a multitude of technological, 
institutional, cultural, economic 
and psychological factors that lie 
beyond the reach of climate 
models — and always will. The 
epistemological limits to 
predicting future climates with 
accuracy and precision must not 


be used as a reason to limit 
adaptation to climate change. 
Bring on the revolution if you will, 
but don’t mistake it for Utopia. 
Mike Hulme, Suraje Dessai Tyndall 
Centre, School of Environmental 
Sciences, University of East Anglia, 
Norwich NR4.7TJ, UK 


Digital identifiers 
work for articles, so 
why not for authors? 


SIR — Several Correspondences, 
including ‘Give south Indian 
authors their true names’ (Nature 
452, 530; 2008) and ‘Name 
variations can hit citation 
rankings’ (Nature 453, 450; 
2008), have illustrated difficulties 
in identifying authors and their 
papers, citations and h-index. 

In an academic world in which 
decisions on promotion and 
funding often depend on the 
applicant's scientific impact, an 
incorrect publication or citation 
record in an online database can 
be very inconvenient. Scopus and 
Thomson's Web of Science, which 
make available abstract and 
citation databases, acknowledge 
the issue and have come up with 
solutions: the Author Identifier 
and ResearcherID, respectively. 

These systems assign an 
identifying code to each author. 
Unfortunately, a single author can 
have more than one Author 
Identifier in Scopus (lam 
cryptically known as 7006716603 
and 16551750300). And as only 
invited researchers can register for 
anumber, ResearcherlD is not yet 
used as a unique author key in the 
Web of Science — making it 
difficult to differentiate me froma 
highly cited ecologist from the 
Netherlands, despite the ‘Distinct 
Author Sets’ feature. 

If it is possible to have DOls for 
objects (or, so they say, enough 
IPv6 addresses for every molecule 
on Earth), why is it so difficult to 
implement DAIs for authors? 

Raf Aerts Division Forest, Nature and 
Landscape, Katholieke Universiteit 
Leuven, Celestijnenlaan 200E-2411, 
3001 Leuven, Belgium 
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Europe needs to 
protect its transgenic 
crop research 


SIR — On 5 June 2008, our 
authorized, small-scale field trial 
of transgenic potato plants for 
nematode control was destroyed 
by people seeking to coerce 
government and society. It was 
one of only two trials authorized 
in the United Kingdom this year. 

Our concern is that Directive 
2001/18/EC, the European Union 
(EU) legislation that governs 
such trials, is confused. Although 
it recognizes the need for field 
releases at the research stage 
(clause 23), it does not distinguish 
between these and development- 
stage trials in its risk assessments. 
It has also set the legal precedent 
of providing precise locations of 
trial sites to vandals. 

We have no evidence 
that the 400 transgenic 
plants we released posed 
any environmental concern, 
particularly when considered 
in the context of the annual UK 
potato crop of 8,000 million 
plants and their naturally 
hazardous glycoalkaloid content. 

If EU governments cannot 
protect the trials they authorize, 
they should establish secure, 
vandal-proof national testing 
centres. 

Unfortunately, a failure to 
distinguish a research trial from 
product-development trials 
seems to have blinded activists 
to the published, broader aims of 
our work. We develop controls 
for nematodes on subsistence 
crops in Africa and Asia, where 
both farmers and governments 
recognize the need for new 
technologies. 

What is the distinction between 
burning university books 75 years 
ago and now destroying university 
research intended for publication 
in scientific journals? European 
governments must ensure that 
science in our universities can 
progress without coercion. 
Howard J. Atkinson, Peter E. Urwin 
Centre for Plant Sciences, University of 
Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT, UK 
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Repairing research integrity 


A survey suggests that many research misconduct incidents in the United States go unreported to the Office 
of Research Integrity. Sandra L. Titus, James A. Wells and Lawrence J. Rhoades say it’s time to change that. 


isconduct jeopardizes the good name 
M of any institution. Inevitably, the 
way in which research misconduct 
is policed and corrected reflects the integrity 
of the whole enterprise of science. The US 
National Academy of Sciences has asserted 
that scientists share an ‘obligation to act’ when 
suspected research misconduct is observed’. 
But it has been unclear how well scientists are 
meeting that obligation. In the United States, 
the Office of Research Integrity (ORI) evalu- 
ates all the investigation records submitted 
by institutions and plays an oversight role in 
determining whether there has been miscon- 
duct at institutions that receive support from 
the Department of Health and Human Services 
(DHHS). The reported number of investiga- 
tions submitted to ORI has remained low: on 
average 24 institutional investigation reports 
per year’. 

ORI focuses resources, not only on evalu- 
ating institutional reports of research mis- 
conduct but also on preventing misconduct 
and promoting research integrity through 
deterrence and education. To evaluate these 
initiatives, we investigated whether the low 
number of misconduct cases reported to ORI 
is an accurate reflection of misconduct inci- 
dence, or the tip of a much larger iceberg. The 
latter seems to be the case. 

The 2,212 researchers we surveyed observed 
201 instances of likely misconduct over a three- 
year period. That's 3 incidents per 100 research- 
ers per year. A conservative extrapolation from 
our findings to all DHHS-funded researchers 
predicts that more than 2,300 observations of 
potential misconduct are made every year. Not 
all are being reported to universities and few of 
these are being reported to the ORI. 

No regulatory office can hope to catch all 
research misconduct and we think that the 
primary deterrent must be at the institutional 
level. Institutions must establish the culture 
that promotes safeguards for whistleblowers 
and establishes zero tolerance both for those 
who commit misconduct and for those who 
turn a blind eye to it. 


Defining misconduct 

A first step in developing that culture is tak- 
ing stock of misconduct’s frequency. Several 
investigators have addressed research miscon- 
duct incidence with limited results because of 
methodological problems, such as applying 
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Veronica knew what 
she had seen... fj 


inconsistent definitions of misconduct or not 
accounting for duplicate reports of the same 
incident*®>. So, we used the US federal defini- 
tion of research misconduct* — fabrication, 
falsification or plagiarism 


the past three academic years to avoid inclu- 
sion of distant events and to have a consistent 
time parameter. We used frequent and varied 
reminders to secure a high response rate to 
the survey. Previous research has treated sur- 
vey reports of misconduct as if the observer 
could make the determination that they had 
observed misconduct. Instead, we consider 
the observations to be ‘possible research mis- 
conduct’ and not all such observations will 
result in a finding of misconduct. In all we 
asked 4,298 scientists holding NIH extramural 
research funds at 605 institutions to respond 
to the survey so that our findings would be 
representative of a broad spectrum of research 
fields as well as varied sizes of institutions. 


What scientists saw 
In 2006, we asked participants to indicate the 
number of times they had observed suspected 
research misconduct in their own department 
in the past three academic years (2002-05). 
2,212 scientists provided complete responses 
to questions concerning research misconduct 
(51% response rate). Of these, 


in proposing, performing “Institutions must 192 scientists (8.7%) indicated 
or reviewing research, or in ish coh a that they had observed or had 
reporting research results — establish safeguards direct evidence of researchers 
and verified whether reports for whistleblowers.” in their own department com- 


accurately fitted that defini- 

tion. The possibility of duplicate reports 
was virtually eliminated by selecting only 
one National Institutes of Health (NIH)- 
funded researcher in a given department to 
respond. We asked about events only from 
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mitting one or more incidents 
of suspected research misconduct over the 
past three academic years. The 192 scientists 
described a total of 265 incidents. 

Scientists were asked to indicate how they 
became aware of the possible misconduct and 
were told to report observations and not hear- 
say (see table, page 982). Suspected misconduct 
was observed at all scientific ranks including 
postdocs, students, and tenured faculty mem- 
bers. The following are examples of how scientists 
described such incidents. We used these descrip- 
tions to validate whether the observation met the 
federal definition of research misconduct. 


‘A post doc changed the numbers in assays in 
order to ‘improve’ the data.” 

‘A colleague duplicated results between three 
different papers but differently labelled data in 
each paper.” 

‘A co-investigator on a large, interdisciplinary 
grant application reported that a postdoctoral 
fellow in his laboratory falsified data submit- 
ted as preliminary data in the grant. As prin- 
cipal investigator of the grant, I submitted 
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supplementary data to correct the application.” 


‘A colleague used Photoshop to eliminate 
background bands on a western blot to make 
the data look more specific than they were.” 


Two people independently coded and 
evaluated the 265 descriptions to determine 
whether each met the federal definition of 
research misconduct. In all, 64 reports (24% of 
the total) did not meet the threshold of the fed- 
eral definition — which left 201 observations 
of potential misconduct made by 164 scientists 
(7.4%). These 201 misconduct observations 
included fabrication or falsification (60%) and 
plagiarism only (36%). 

According to our respondents, 58% of the 
observed incidents had been reported to offi- 
cials at their institutions. In 24% of incidents 
it was the survey respondent who reported it 
and in 33% of the incidents it was someone 
other than the respondent. Responses indi- 
cated that 37% of incidents were not reported 
by anyone and for 5% of the cases respondents 
did not know. 


Study limitations 

Several limitations may have affected the 
study results. As the sample only includes one 
observer per department, the 
number of suspected research- 
misconduct incidents found in 
this study is likely to be a very 
conservative estimate. Because 
the sample only represented 
scientists holding research 
awards given to established researchers, we 
lack the views of postdoctoral fellows, gradu- 
ate students, clinical-trial coordinators and lab 
technicians who might report a different quan- 
tity and type of suspected research misconduct. 
The study is also probably more representative 
of the biomedical, behavioural and life sciences 
than it is of the physical and social sciences, 
reflecting the mission of the NIH. 

Although the scientists we sampled were 
receiving research support from the NIH, 
we know nothing about the funding of those 
they suspected to be committing miscon- 
duct. This means that the findings do not 
exclusively apply to NIH investigators. And 
because of the possibility of human error 
from respondents, our method of measure- 
ment may have failed to elicit all instances of 
suspected research misconduct or may have 
included erroneous instances. Some observa- 
tions, for example, may have occurred outside 
the time period specified because of ‘telescop- 
ing’ — including salient events that occurred 
before the period of interest. Still, the ques- 
tionnaire was careful to specify the period of 
interest as the past three academic years. 


“ Extrapolating the 
survey results projects 
an alarming picture of 

under-reporting .” 


Could she earn in 
her colleague? 


Extrapolating the survey results — even 
conservatively — projects an alarming picture 
of under-reporting. NIH extramural research 
grants in 2007 supported an estimated 155,000 
people, which includes principal investigators 
and other research personnel’. In our survey, 
201 cases were observed over three years by 
2,212 respondents, essentially 3 cases per 
100 people per year. Most conservatively, we 
assumed that non-respond- 
ers (roughly half of our 
sample) did not witness any 
misconduct. Thus, applying 
1.5 cases in 100 scientists to 
155,000 researchers sug- 
gests that there could be, 
minimally, 2,325 possible research miscon- 
duct observations in a year. If 58% of these 
cases were reported to institutional officials as 
in our survey, approximately 1,350 would have 
been reported whereas almost 1,000 could be 
assumed to go unreported to any official. 
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These numbers indicate a sizeable disconnect 
between what universities are seeing and the 
24 investigations evaluated by the ORI annually. 
Could all the predicted cases be found to lack 
evidence? Could all the cases be concluded at 
the inquiry stage? Could the cases be primarily 
occurring in research that is not funded by the 
Public Health Service and hence not reportable 
to the ORI? Can duplicate observations of mis- 
conduct account for this disparity? 

We doubt that affirmative answers to these 
questions could sufficiently explain the dis- 
crepancy. We recognize that this estimate is not 
perfect. First we are applying our findings from 
a defined context to a much larger context and 
one that also includes the staff of the investiga- 
tor. Another weakness of the prediction is the 
fact that scientists in our study would have been 
narrowly reporting observations restricted to 
their own experience. A single observer in a 
department cannot be expected to have been 
exposed to all instances of misconduct. Thus, 
our estimate may be off by an order of magni- 
tude in either direction. 

On an individual level, many reasons for 
under-reporting are easy to understand 
because they involve motivations we might all 
have experienced. For example, one does not 
want to accuse falsely. One may also fear that 
reporting would take time away from research, 
or have concerns and fears about possible 
retaliation. One may assume someone else 
will or should report it. Or one may have sym- 
pathy towards a researcher, and might think 
“it’s not too bad’, it can be sorted out without a 
career-damaging investigation. Reporting also 
necessitates confidence that the issue will be 
examined carefully and thoroughly. 


Keeping it quiet 
The leaders of institutions may also have con- 
cerns about handling research misconduct. 
Because public image is important to institu- 
tions, some may try to minimize reporting and 
keep unfavourable information from reaching 
the ORI and the press. An institution may 
choose to ignore conducting an investigation 
and instead they may simply dismiss an accused 
person or even a whistleblower in the hope that 
the problem will go away without needing fur- 
ther examination. Additionally, institutional 
leaders may wish to ignore or minimize alle- 
gations of possible research misconduct to pro- 
tect the revenue that the researcher generates; 
some may avoid investigations because they are 
costly in terms of time and money. Adminis- 
trators may not recognize the significance of 
evaluating research misconduct and of course 
they may be poorly equipped to conduct an 
investigation in an appropriate manner. 
Fundamentally all explanations seem to 
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share a common denominator — the failure 
to foster a culture of integrity. An analysis 
commissioned by the ORI found in 2000 that 
only 29% of institutional misconduct polices 
explicitly obligate members to report scientific 
misconduct’, Individuals and institutions, not 
the federal government, are the guardians of 
research integrity. Therefore, we urge action 
and recommend six strategies to champion 
integrity. 


Adopt zero tolerance 

To create a zero-tolerance culture, we think 
that it is essential that an institution speci- 
fies and implements the requirements that all 
suspected misconduct must be reported, and 
all allegations must be thoroughly and fairly 
investigated. Social responsibility to the aca- 
demic community and to the public who fund 
the research will be strengthened when it is 
apparent that an institution has a real com- 
mitment to integrity. 


Protect whistleblowers 

Careful attention must be paid to the crea- 
tion and dissemination of measures to protect 
whistleblowers. Responders to our survey 
said that reporting would be most likely to 
improve if institutions and the federal govern- 
ment increased the whistleblower protection. 
Indeed, more than two-thirds of whistleblow- 
ers, in a Research Triangle Institute study, 
experienced at least one negative outcome 
as a direct result of their actions’. Plus, 43% 
reported that institutions encouraged them to 
drop the allegation. 


Clarify how to report 

Researchers in our study also emphasized 
what would promote reporting: establishing 
a reporting system that clearly identifies the 
individuals to whom allegations should be 
brought, and establishing clear policies, pro- 
cedures and guidelines related to misconduct 
and responsible conduct. 


Train the mentors 

If we want to build a stronger culture of integrity, 
then the current generation of researchers has 
to be educated to pay more attention to how 
they work with their junior team members. 
Social science has a long history of describing 
how group standards affect individual behav- 
iour. Mentors specifically need to become 
more aware of their roles in establishing and 
maintaining research rules and minimizing 
opportunities to commit research miscon- 
duct’®. Only 34% of scientists in a study with 
2,206 laboratory directors strongly agreed 
that their mentor had prepared them to be 
a good mentor to others”’. An institutional 
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SUSPECTED MISCONDUCT: 201 
CASES OBSERVED BY 164 SCIENTISTS 


Number of cases 
Type of misconduct 
Fabrication or falsification 120 (59.7%) 
Plagiarism only 73 (36.3%) 
Unknown 8 (4.0%) 


Rank of those suspected* 


Professor or senior scientist 44 (21.9%) 


Associate professor or scientist 28 (13.9%) 
Assistant professor or scientist 34 (16.9%) 
Postdoctoral fellow 50 (24.9%) 
Graduate student 29 (14.4%) 
Other (includes 1 unknown) 24 (11.9%) 
How it was discovered 
Directly observed 23 (11.4%) 
Observed products 53 (26.4%) 
Told first, then observed 60 (29.9%) 
Other direct evidence 30 (14.9%) 
Other 30 (14.9%) 
Don't recall 1(0.5%) 
No answer 4 (2.0%) 
Was it reported? 
Yes, reported by responder 49 (24.4%) 
Yes, reported by someone else 67 (33.3%) 
No, not reported 75 (37.3%) 
Don't know 5 (2.5%) 
No answer 5 (2.5%) 


* Eight cases identified more than one person involved in incident. 


investment in building better mentors is an 
important vehicle to promoting research 
integrity. 


Use alternative mechanisms 

Institutions must start to use other means to pro- 
tect the integrity of their studies. The Institute of 
Medicine recommends that “Universities should 
not rely upon formal complaints of scientific 
misconduct as the sole source of monitoring the 
integrity and quality of the research conducted 
under their auspices. They need continuing 
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mechanisms to review and evaluate the research 
and training environment of their institution” 
Auditing research records would be one such 
means. Mechanisms of review are needed to 
reduce deficient record keeping, improper pro- 
tection of human or animal subjects or the utili- 


zation of questionable research behaviour”. 


Model ethical behaviour 

People imitate the behaviour of powerful role 
models. Institutions successfully stop cheat- 
ing, for example, when they have leaders who 
communicate what is acceptable behaviour, 
encourage faculty members and staff to fol- 
low the policies, develop fair and appropriate 
procedures for handling misconduct cases, 
focus on ways to develop and promote ethical 
behaviour, and provide clear deterrents that 
are communicated”. 

Nearly one generation after the effort to 
reduce misconduct in science began, the 
responses by NIH scientists suggests that fal- 
sified and fabricated research records, publica- 
tions, dissertations and grant applications are 
much more prevalent than has been suspected 
to date. Our study calls into question the effec- 
tiveness of self-regulation. We hope it will lead 
individuals and institutions to evaluate their 
commitment to research integrity. a 
Sandra L. Titus is director of intramural research, 
Office of Research Integrity, 1101 Wootton 
Parkway, Suite 750, Rockville, Maryland 20852, 
USA. James A. Wells is director of the Office 
of Research Policy, University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, 205 Bascom Hall, 500 Lincoln Drive, 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706, USA. Lawrence 
J. Rhoades is the retired former director of the 
Division of Education and Integrity, Office of 
Research Integrity, 1101 Wootton Parkway, Suite 
750, Rockville, Maryland 20852, USA. 
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Quantum weirdness and surrealism 


A joint exploration of early modern physics and the surreal art movement shows these twentieth-century 
revolutions had more in common than we thought, explains Philip Ball. 


by Gavin Parkinson 
Yale University Press: 2008. 294 pp. 
$60.00 


Surrealist artists working in the early twentieth 
century, including André Breton, Max Ernst, 
Man Ray and Salvador Dali, disorientated their 
audiences using odd, ambiguous juxtaposi- 
tions and distortions of objects and images. 
Around the same time, relativity and quan- 
tum theory unsettled scientists with notions 
of plastic time and space, multiple truths and 
challenges to causality. 

Surrealism, Art and Modern Science shows 
the links are explicit, not a superficial analogy 
applied in retrospect. The Surrealist artists 
referred repeatedly to relativity and quantum 
mechanics in their writings. Dali intended his 
drooping watches to allude to distorted space- 
time, describing them as a “soft Camembert 
of time and space”. Gavin Parkinson's study 
removes any contention about the connection 
between surrealism and physics, and makes you 
wonder why it was not made before. 

Anart historian at the Courtauld Institute in 
London, Parkinson paints a engrossing picture 
of the period between the 1920s and 1940s, 
when modernism flourished and created an 
intellectual ferment that spawned numerous 
highbrow journals wherein art and science met. 
He challenges the simple view of physicist and 
writer C. P. Snow that the “Two Cultures’ of art 
and science have nothing to say to each other, 
and, even if they did, no mutual language in 
which to speak it. 

An important bridge between the Surrealists 
and physicists was The New Scientific Spirit, a 
book published in 1934 by the French philoso- 
pher Gaston Bachelard. Trained in chemistry 
and physics, Bachelard became steeped in the 
proto-Surrealist poetry of Paul Eluard and Paul 
Valéry. Seeing the progression of science as a 
series of jumps rather than gradual advance, 
a position now attributed to science historian 
Thomas Kuhn, Bachelard considered his own 
times to be a period of rapid intellectual change. 
During revolutionary epochs, he said, there isa 
moment when old notions have shattered but 
new ones have not yet crystallized, when one 
must consider seemingly irrational ideas that are 
propelled by their own momentum. 

It is no wonder the new physics appealed 
to the diverse, volatile band that constituted 
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Roberto Matta's The Vertigo of Eros conveys the collisions and confusions of modern physics. 


a 


the Surrealists. Motivated by deep, even 
ponderous, philosophical ideas, these artists 
wanted to discard the comfortable certainties 
of representational work while avoiding the 
retreat into mysticism that total abstraction 
threatened. For many Surrealists, art was a 
means of investigating the world, particularly 
the self. The influence of Sigmund Freud’s 
psychoanalysis on them has been well docu- 
mented, but physics offered vindication of 
their concepts too. The painter Roberto Matta 
said that Albert Einstein was as important 
as Freud to the modern artist, and filled his 
pictures with geodesic space-time grids like 
those now used to illustrate black holes and 
wormholes. The polymathic Valéry, Breton’s 
mentor, cultivated friendships with physicists 
Paul Langevin and Louis de Broglie, Jean Per- 
rin, Niels Bohr and Einstein. 

Physicists sometimes reciprocated. Marie- 
Antoinette Tonnelat, de Broglie’s colleague, 
said in 1952 that “In physics as in painting, Sur- 
realism denies the possibility of a description 
which does not carry explicitly the stamp of 
the observer” — we construct what we see. In 
1934, philosopher Henri-Charles Puech wrote 
that in modern physics “the exact delineation 
of reality gives way to a vaguer consideration of 
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unities more or less arbitrarily defined” 

No radical artist could resist this message. 
Thus, Surrealists sought to enlist physics to 
unbalance our preconceptions. If you think 
our pictures are absurd and bewildering, they 
said, just look at what the physicists are say- 
ing. Some artists betrayed a kind of science 
envy: Dali spoke of science’s “burning analytic 
precisions”. Both he and Breton tried to steer 
a path between art and science, maintaining 
ambiguity about their true goal. 

Were these appropriations of science 
merely misconceived analogies? Parkinson, 
whose introduction to the physics of this era 
is splendid and nuanced, is aware of that dan- 
ger, as were some of the artists. The Viennese 
painter and writer Wolfgang Paalen criticized 
some fellow Surrealists for using science sim- 
ply as poetic ornament. Other artists cloaked 
their superficial understanding in the opaque 
verbal blanket for which French philosophy 
later became notorious. Breton’s partial grasp 
of physics did nothing to check his arrogant 
appropriation of it: after he interpreted Ein- 
stein as saying that “one event can be the cause 
of another only if they can both be brought 
about in the same point in space’, he blithely 
added “that is what I have always thought” 
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The Surrealists’ interest in physics was 
genuine. But Surrealism, Art and Modern Sci- 
ence gives the impression that it was one of 
several themes commandeered for, and then 
shoehorned into, a radical social and politi- 
cal agenda. Breton and his fickle coterie flitted 
between Werner Heisenberg’s uncertainty prin- 
ciple, Marxism, magic and occultism. This need 
not be problematic if they were simply looking 
for artistic inspiration, but Breton’s intent was to 
make statements about the nature of reality. 

One difficulty is that the scientific dilettante 
often converts particulars to generalities. What 


applies under one special, constrained set of 
circumstances is held up as a principle appli- 
cable to all things. Relativistic distortions and 
quantum indeterminism become universal 
attributes. Dali, for example, spoke of a “psy- 
chic dilation of ideas” — as if our adherence 
to classical concepts were a conservative, 
bourgeois delusion rather than a necessary 
approximation. Parkinson describes how, 
when physicists such as Arthur Eddington 
used everyday analogies for pedagogy, their 
artist readers took them literally. 

Perhaps we should not listen to what the 


Wish you were here? 


A Nuclear Family Vacation: Travels in the 
World of Atomic Weaponry 

by Nathan Hodge and Sharon Weinberger 
Bloomsbury: 2008. 336 pp. $24.99, £12.99 


How are you spending your next holiday? 
Tired of the same old thing? You might want 
to pick a different destination from A Nuclear 
Family Vacation, a new book and travel guide 
by veteran defence reporters Nathan Hodge 
and Sharon Weinberger. 

This husband-and-wife team take the 
reader ona rapid, darkly comic tour of nuclear 
weapons sites across the world. A rare achieve- 
ment in a nuclear policy book, their narrative 
demystifies an intimidating topic for a broad 
audience without sacrificing substance. 

Instead of pontificating on thermonu- 
clear war, Hodge and Weinberger give us an 
eye-level view, often through their car win- 
dow. They take us to former Soviet testing 
grounds in Kazakhstan, missile defence sites 
on remote Pacific islands and nuclear labo- 
ratories around the United States, including 
once-secret nuclear bunkers built to shelter 
dignitaries in the Catoctin Mountains, 100 
kilometres north of Washington DC. The 
couple meets the people who work there and 
listen to their stories. 

US Air Force missile men still work three- 
day shifts in underground silos, ready to launch 
nuclear warheads with 15 minutes’ notice. 
Workers at the Y-12 complex in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, are tearing down the buildings in 
which cold-war arsenals were assembled, and 
constructing new ones for another genera- 
tion of warheads. Scientists at labs nationwide 
continue to dream up new weapons, even with 
the lack of a clear and present danger. Gerold 
Yonas of Sandia Laboratory in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, was one of the architects of the 
Strategic Defense Initiative, or ‘Star Wars 
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programme; a proposal to 
protect the United States 
and its allies from attack by 
nuclear-armed missiles. He 
admits that his career “has 
not been marred by a single 

success’, but past design 
failures have not stopped 
him from dreaming up new 
doomsday weapons. The 

book paints a powerful por- 

trait ofa sprawling, decaying 

nuclear complex struggling 

to perpetuate itself without 

a clear purpose. 


artists say, but look at what they do. In his 
painting The Vertigo of Eros, Matta conveys 
as well as anything I have seen the collisions 
and confusions of the new sciences, combin- 
ing multiple reference frames with allusions to 
Hermann Minkowski’s bent space-time and to 
particle physics. The picture does not precisely 
illustrate, still less illuminate, the science that 
inspired it. It creates a nexus of reference points 
that sets the mental pathways buzzing. That is 
surely what good art does. a 
Philip Ball is a consultant editor for Nature. His 
latest book is Universe of Stone. 


Iran's Isfahan atomic facility : a hot destination for nuclear tourists. 


When A Nuclear Family 
Vacation is good, it is very good. Hodge and 
Weinberger tackle the suitcase nuke, a small 
nuclear weapon that could be delivered by a 
single soldier, something I get asked about at 
nearly every lecture. They describe the closest 
US attempt to build such a device, the Special 
Atomic Demolition Munition, by taking us 
to the National Atomic Museum in Albu- 
querque, where a mock-up of the weapon is 
on display. They discuss the history of other 
tactical nuclear weapons. My favourite is the 
Davy Crockett, a nuclear bazooka designed 
to fire a sub-kiloton warhead 2 kilometres 
— the US Army eventually realized this was 
not such a good idea. These stories bring the 
issue alive. 

Hodge and Weinberger interview scientists, 
bureaucrats and politicians to flesh out daily 
life in the nuclear weapons complex, includ- 
ing the labs at Los Alamos and Sandia in New 
Mexico, Lawrence Livermore in California, 
and Oak Ridge. Standing alone in a vast desert, 
settled alongside a major progressive city, or 
tucked into the Appalachian mountains, these 
remnants of cold-war infrastructure battle to 
define their new role. Once bustling centres 
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of activity are skeletons of their former selves. 
Safety and security standards have dropped 
and gifted scientists are drifting away. 

But the laboratories and weapons are not 
fading away completely: the money is still 
flowing. For many communities, the labs are 
an important source of jobs. For many officials, 
nuclear capability is still central to the national 
security strategy. The United States spends 
more than $54 billion each year on nuclear 
weapons and related activities. Plans for a reli- 
able replacement warhead, or RRW, would 
enlarge the weapons production facilities. The 
new warhead is the cornerstone of an ambi- 
tious expansion plan called Complex 2030, in 
which the United States would ramp up its abil- 
ity to produce nuclear weapons and design and 
field thousands of new warheads. At a price. 
William Hartung of the New America Founda- 
tion think-tank conservatively estimates that 
“the full costs of Complex 2030 could easily 
reach $300 billion... a $125-billion increase 
over the estimated costs of maintaining the 
current weapons complex.’ 

Future plans must take into account more 
than fluctuating budgets. Hans Kristensen 
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of the Federation of American Scientists 
believes that “the RRW and Complex 2030 
programmes are not only unnecessary. They 
also undercut efforts to convince non-nuclear 
nations to forgo nuclear weapons and to con- 
vince new weapons states such as India and 
Pakistan to refrain from developing addi- 
tional warheads.” 

The concept of nuclear deterrence is dead, 
according to former US commander-in-chief 
of the Strategic Command, General James 
Cartwright, now Vice Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. In place of mutually assured 
destruction, Hodge and Weinberger describe 
strategic deterrence, an “amorphous concept” 
that covers everything from “a public relations 
campaign to a bunker buster”. The authors 
puzzle over why officials still cannot provide 
answers to the basic questions of how many 
nuclear weapons are wanted, what they will be 
used against, and when. 

An equally puzzled Congress is stalling on 
the issue. It has cut the budget for RRW and the 
Complex 2030 expansion in response to the con- 
cerns of scientists and citizens, but the projects 
are still alive. Managing the programmes and 
their effects on global nonproliferation efforts 
will be one of the first items on the next presi- 
dent's nuclear agenda. 

Travelling beyond the vast weapons complex 
of the United States, the authors visit the coun- 
tries you would expect, and some you would 
not. The former Soviet nuclear cities, mirrors 
of Oak Ridge and Los Alamos, are even more 
decayed and dilapidated. Security analysts 
have been troubled by unsecured facilities and 
underemployed weapons scientists since the 
fall of the Soviet Union. Joint programmes 
between the United States and Russia have 
secured around half of the poorly protected 
weapons and materials in the former Soviet 
states, but much material is still vulnerable 
to terrorist theft. It also leaves unaddressed a 
legacy of nuclear pollution. Kazakhstan, the 
authors discover, gave up its deployed nuclear 
weapons but still suffers from nuclear isotopes 
in its soil. 

Hodge and Weinberger succeeded in entering 
Iran, whose nuclear energy programme could 
bring it a weapons capability. The Iranian guides 
leading a tour of the Isfahan Uranium Conver- 
sion Facility, which I visited in 2005, tried to 
convince the authors that the programme was 
peaceful and transparent. “Our trip,’ they con- 
clude, “could be taken as a sign of openness, but 
it could just as easily be interpreted as cynical 
propaganda.” They give a nuanced understand- 
ing of the programme from the Iranian point 
of view — both as a source of national pride 
and a burden that keeps the country sanctioned 
and isolated. Iran, like other nations, has yet to 


come to terms with the nuclear programme it 
has created. 

A Nuclear Family Vacation has its flaws. 
The opening chapters drag, and the discus- 
sion sometimes meanders, determined by the 
material the authors were able to get rather than 


what is most important. Overall, the book spar- 
Kles with anecdotes and insights. It is well worth 
the trip. a 
Joseph Cirincione is the president of the 
Ploughshares Fund and author of Bomb Scare: The 
History and Future of Nuclear Weapons. 


Memories revisited 


In Search of Memory: The Neuroscientist 
Eric Kandel 

Film directed by Petra Seeger 

Showing in Austria. 


German filmmaker Petra Seeger met neuro- 
scientist Eric Kandel by chance in Berlin two 
years ago, and was enthralled by his research 
and life story. An Austrian Jew forced to flee the 
Nazis in 1939, Kandel (pictured) is still com- 
ing to terms with his traumatic past. In Search 
of Memory, Seeger’s 95-minute documentary 
of the mischievous 79 year old, premiered on 
26 May in Vienna, Kandel’s childhood home. 

In 2000, Kandel shared the Nobel Prize for 
Physiology or Medicine for his work on how 
neurons lay down memories. The film weaves 
Kandel’s recollections and the science of learn- 
ing and memory. Seeger accompanies him to 
Vienna to seek out his family’s old apartment, 
his father’s toy shop and other poignant places 
that he has avoided for fear of stirring up pain. 
Seeger’s camera follows Kandel in mid close- 
up. Re-enactments of his childhood are mixed 
with archive footage from 1930s Austria and 
contemporary scenes shot in his laboratory at 
Columbia University in New York. 

Kandel recalls on screen the jubilant welcome 
of Hitler's troops as they marched into Vienna 
in March 1938. The following November, a few 
days after his ninth birthday, he witnessed the 
horrors of Kristallnacht, when rioters destroyed 
synagogues and Jewish premises. Instructed to 
leave their house, his family returned two weeks 
later to find that everything had been stripped 
from it, even his birthday toys. He recalls the 
collusion of many Austrians with the Nazis and 
the lack of support, or even sympathy, from 
former non-Jewish friends. 

Those enduring memories fuelled Kandel’s 
desire to understand the biological basis of 
memory. His approach was unfashionably 
reductionist. He chose as his model organism 
the sea slug Aplysia californica, which has just 
a few large nerve cells and a robust reflex — it 
withdraws its gills in response to stimulation. 
Kandel showed that the sea slug can learn to 
modify this reflex when repeatedly stimulated, 
and that the change is caused by strengthening 
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of the synapses, the regions where neurons 
connect with each other. 

Seeger mirrors that reductionist approach 
in her filming. She eschews high-tech anima- 
tions, relying on Kandel to explain his science 
with only a flip chart anda large plastic model of 
the brain. His lab seems busy and his colleagues 
look happy: young researchers relate their own 
discoveries with moving enthusiasm. Scientists 
come across as vibrant people with pasts, sensi- 
tivities and futures — with stories to tell. 

The naive viewer may not take home many 
scientific details, but the documentary conveys 
the breadth of neuroscience and the scientific 
process. It describes different types of memory 
that arise in distinct parts of the brain, and 
the fundamental cellular process of synapse 
strengthening. Kandel’s story shows that to 
reach the truth, you sometimes need to go back 
to basics before reconstructing the big picture. 

Kandel laughs a lot as he confronts his past. 
In one memorable sequence in New York, he 
asks an old man seated on a chair in the street 
if he remembers his father’s store. “What’s 
your problem?” the old man barks. But within 
a minute they banter about their age, and laugh 
so infectiously that the audience laughs too. In 
another scene, Kandel’s eyes brim with tears. 

The strength and weakness of In Search of 
Memory, named after Kandel’s book of the 
same name, is that it is uncritical, a love affair 
with this petite, demanding genius. The film 
manipulates its viewers into adoration. Scien- 
tists outside Kandel’s lab barely get a mention. 
But the warmth of the film, together with the 
political and scientific importance of the sub- 
ject, more than compensate. a 
Alison Abbott is Nature's Senior European 
Correspondent. 
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Building nations after conflict 


Fixing Failed States: A Framework for 
Rebuilding a Fractured World 

by Ashraf Ghani and Clare Lockhart 
Oxford University Press: 2008. 

264 pp. $24.95, £14.99 


Political instability in collapsed or collapsing 
states is one of the greatest sources of human 
misery. Since the end of the cold war, within- 
state conflicts, such as civil wars and separatist 
rebellions, have caused ten times more deaths 
than have wars between states. The indirect, 
non-military consequences of internal con- 
flict — civilian casualties, refugees, wrecked 
economies, famine and disease — are orders of 
magnitude worse than the direct, military out- 
comes. In Fixing Failed States, former Afghan 
finance minister Ashraf Ghani and develop- 
ment-policy expert Clare Lockhart analyse 
why states crumble and propose a framework 
for rebuilding state capability. 

International organizations, such as the 
United Nations, International Monetary Fund 
and World Bank, have been busy recently. 
Before 1990, the United Nations initiated a 
peace-keeping mission on average once every 
three years. Since 1990, they have run approxi- 
mately three new missions each year. Many 
interventions successfully stopped active 
fighting. Yet our record in addressing the deep 
causes of conflict and constructing viable post- 
conflict societies has been poor. 

Ghani and Lockhart are optimistic that we 
have “the elements of a new approach to state 
building”. They review four examples — post- 
war Europe, Singapore, the southern United 
States and Ireland — that, in their opinion, 
prove that countries confronted with dev- 
astation, chaos and entrenched poverty can 
transform themselves into prosperous and 
stable members of the global community. 
Apart from Singapore, however, these are not 
examples of state collapse. Europe in 1945 
was devastated by interstate war; Ireland was 
poor before its economic miracle but not a 
collapsed state; and few would consider the 
United States to be weak. Seceding from the 
Federation of Malaysia in 1965, Singapore was 
plagued by poverty, corruption and a com- 
munist insurrection. Today, it isan economic 
powerhouse with one of the least corrupt civil 
services in the world. 

A better example, dealt with in passing, is the 
remarkable reversal of China's fortunes during 
the twentieth century. We think of China now 
as a surging world power that has enjoyed 10% 
annual economic growth since 1980. Yet in the 
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1920s and 1930s, China was a collapsed state. 
With a weak national government and most 
of its territory controlled by warlords, it was 
affected by incursions from Europe and Japan, 
and bya raging communist uprising. 

Can general lessons be drawn? Ghani and 
Lockhart fail to present a compelling analysis, 
quoting instead political leaders ranging from 
UK prime ministers William Gladstone and 
Gordon Brown to Mahathir Mohamad, former 
prime minister of Malaysia. 

The authors do not use knowledge accumu- 
lated by social scientists in recent decades. There 
is no mention of the burgeoning literature on 
revolutions and state collapse, such as the work 
of sociologist Jack Goldstone, or of books on 
transitions from civil war to democracy, such as 
Elisabeth Jean Wood's Forging Democracy from 
Below (Cambridge University Press, 2000). 

Such recent studies indicate that generalities 
can be found in the historical record, although 
we are only beginning to understand them. One 
generality that might have been included is the 
role of political élites in state building. When 
élites are fragmented — perhaps by ethnic 
divisions or rival patronage networks — each 
faction focuses on getting its own piece of the 


common pie instead of increasing the total size 
of the pie. Conflict among élites prevents con- 
sistent government policy and often mutates 
into an armed struggle. A necessary condition 
of a strong, effective and democratic state is 
some degree of consensus among the élites 
about the strategic goals and the political proc- 
ess for achieving them. 

One of the most important social mechanisms 
that determines whether élites are consolidated 
or fragmented is élite overproduction — grow- 
ing numbers of aspirants for élite positions, 
resulting from demographic expansion and 
unbalanced social mobility. When the number 
of aspirants greatly exceeds the supply of élite 
positions, fragmentation and conflict ensue. 

Another important issue is cooperation and 
trust. A dysfunctional state is like a vast game of 
prisoner's dilemma in which those who cooper- 
ate are taken advantage of, leaving withdrawal 
from cooperation as the only rational strategy. 
Citizens avoid paying taxes because this will 
only enrich corrupt officials, whereas officials 
spend public money on themselves and their 
clans because if they do not, others will take it. 
How can societies escape such a state of perva- 
sive distrust? We lack a good theory to provide 
an answer, but there are promises of one. 

The new discipline of experimental econom- 
ics demonstrates how non-cooperative groups 


Winning Darwin design takes root 


Sculptor Tania Kovats has 

won the Darwin's Canopy 
competition to design anew 
permanent artwork for Charles 
Darwin's bicentenary at the 
Natural History Museum in 
London. A longitudinal cross 
section of a real fallen oak 
tree, including roots, trunk and 
branches, will be veneered into 
the panelled ceiling of a gallery 
behind the central hall. 

Ten contemporary artists 
submitted designs, which are 
on display at the museum 
until 14 September. Kovats’s 
ceiling installation will be 
unveiled on 12 February 
2009, on what would 
have been Darwin's two- 
hundredth birthday. 

Kovats, currently tracing 
Darwin's footsteps in South 
America, has long marvelled 
at a piece of petrified tree 
held at the museum. A 
branching sketch in Darwin's 
notebook of 1837 also 


going”. 
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inspired her. “Whether a tree 
or acoral,” she notes, it is 
“quite remarkable for how it 
represented to him a proof 
of where his thoughts were 


Within Kovats’s design 
(sketch, pictured), her 
tree's roots will represent 
the research of museum 
scientists. Its branches will 
represent the museum's role 


in disseminating knowledge, 
as well as taxonomy, and the 
use of a fallen tree hints at 
how Darwin felled the existing 
orthodoxy. The tree “is a real 
thing as well as a sculptural 
intervention, and as such can 
take its place amongst the 
other real things housed in the 
collection”, she explains. 
Colin Martin is a writer based 
in London. 
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can shift to being cooperative by applying 
moralistic punishment, such as sanctions, 
against defectors. On a national scale, his- 
tory suggests that external pressure applied 
to a society may increase internal cohesion 
and cooperation. National humiliation of 
China, first from the European great pow- 
ers in the nineteenth century and then 
from Japanese occupation during the Sec- 
ond World War, played an important part 
in its post-war reunification, for example. 

The policy implications of historical out- 
comes are doubtful. We can hardly subject 
societies to horrific stresses deliberately, 
and they may produce oppressive regimes 
in response. Rather than focus on a few hap- 
hazard cases, systematic research is needed 
to find out what works. Although not men- 
tioned in Failed States, such programmes 
are currently being conducted by, for exam- 
ple, the Political Instability Task Force in the 
United States and the Centre for the Study 
of Civil War in Oslo, Norway. 

Ghani and Lockhart propose an agenda 
for state building, but their weak analysis 
undermines its credibility. They suggest a 
‘sovereignty strategy’ that involves formu- 
lating a strategy, then setting the goals and 
rules of the game, mobilizing resources, allo- 
cating critical tasks and, finally, monitoring 
implementation of the strategy. This generic 
approach does not suggest concrete poli- 
cies. For example, the book describes how 
a strategy formulated in the Indian state of 
Andhra Pradesh “forced a sobering reading 
of conditions: corruption, inefficient use of 
state resources, short-term planning and 
poor infrastructure. This reading of context 
enabled participants to embrace change and 
leaders to set a clear sense of direction” Given 
such an easy buy-in, one wonders why this 
approach has not enabled more sides, such 
as the Maronite Christians and the Shia and 
Sunni Muslims in Lebanon, to make peace 
given the many opportunities they have had 
to “embrace change”. 

I nonetheless commend Ghani and 
Lockhart for raising this issue. We cannot 
afford to ignore failed states. We insist that 
new drugs are exhaustively tested before 
they are used, so shouldn't we invest in bet- 
ter social science before we intervene with 
failed states? Otherwise, our well-inten- 
tioned but misguided attempts to fix them 
may be as helpful as the medieval practice 
of blood-letting. = 
Peter Turchin is professor at the Department 
of Ecology and Evolutionary Biology, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 
06269-3043, and author of War and Peace 
and War. 
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QSA: Insight into Einstein 


Actor Alan Alda, who starred in the television series M*A*S*H and now hosts 
Scientific American Frontiers on US network PBS, is fascinated with physics. At 
last month's World Science Festival in New York he led a panel discussing the 
quantum world, portrayed Richard Feynman in the play QED, and presented 
Dear Albert, his new play drawn from Albert Einstein's letters. 


Why did Einstein's letters interest you? 
It’s very important for us to see that science 
is done by people, not just brains but whole 
human beings, and sometimes at great cost. 
Letters can be very personal, and sometimes 
confrontational. 

I had also planned to write a play 
about Marie Curie’ letters. I got a little 
discouraged because not only are they in 
Polish and French, but the French letters 
are still slightly radioactive. After you look 
at them they go over you with a Geiger 
counter. I thought I'd wait until somebody 
else goes in a hazmat suit and translates 
them. So I stuck with Einstein. 


Einstein emerges from your play as a highly 
volatile character, sometimes spiteful and 
domineering, sometimes withdrawn and 
resigned. How do you see him? 

Einstein claims not to have felt lonely, but he 
was a lonesome figure. He could see far out 
into the cosmos but he was myopic about 
the people next to him. It was difficult for 
him to take the time for what he called the 
“merely personal” And he really did seem 

to take refuge in these very complicated 
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images in his head. Like Feynman, he 
challenged every idea that came to him. He 
wanted to rethink it, he wanted to see more 
deeply into it. 


Why did you focus on Einstein's 
relationships with his two wives, Mileva 
and Elsa? 

Plenty of his correspondence with colleagues 
was about the science that he was working so 
hard on. But I wanted to show the personal 
side of the discoveries and ruminations. For 
somebody with hair like that, he did awfully 
well with the women. At one point he 
couldn't decide whether to marry his second 
wife Elsa or her daughter Ilse, who wrote to 
a friend, “Albert refuses to take a position 

on this”. 


Will the play be performed again? 

I don't know. It was like a high-energy 
experiment: we just let the actors collide with 
the material. Whatever particles came out of 
it we could observe for a short time, and now 
it has evaporated. | 
Interview by Jascha Hoffman, a writer based in 
New York. 
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Playing by numbers 


Statistical analysis can inform the history of music, classification technologies, and our understanding of 
the act of composition itself, argues Damian Zanette. 


usic history is riddled with debates 

on attribution. Did Andrea Luchesi 

compose many of the symphonies 
currently attributed to Mozart? Is the score of 
LIncoronazione di Poppea Monteverdis, or the 
collaborative work of several editors during its 
early performances across Italy? Did Johann 
Sebastian Bach really write the chorale Nun 
ist das Heil und die Kraft, the original score of 
which has never been found? 

Statistical analysis may help to resolve such 
long-standing controversies, as it has proved 
successful in linguistic texts. It may also allow 
electronic databases to automatically classify 
musical style and period. And it promises 
much more — to help us understand some of 
the most elusive qualities of music, their con- 
nection to its organizational structure and to 
the cognitive processes involved in both the 
composition and perception of music. Even- 
tually, statistics may also allow us to identify a 
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quantifiable signature of complexity in music. 
The composer Arnold Schoenberg summa- 
rized the fundamental principles of musical 
form as “the demand for repetition of pleas- 
ant stimuli, and the opposing desire for vari- 
ety, for change”. Repetition of melodic motifs, 
rhythmic patterns and harmonic progressions 
makes musical structure coherent and forms 
the basis of its comprehensibility. Variation, in 
turn, keeps monotony and dullness at bay. 
This delicate balance — somewhere between 
the uniform ticking of a clock and the random 
pitter-patter of raindrops — is reminiscent 
of complex systems, in which an intermedi- 
ate degree of internal organization maintains 
coherence, yet allows for rich dynamics and 
functional flexibility. The melodic and rhyth- 
mic patterns of even the simplest folk tune 
reveal the complexity of the creative process, 
and of the system behind it — the human brain. 
By probing the structural texture of music and 
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the recurrence and diversity of elements such 
as notes, rhythms, melodies and chords, statis- 
tical techniques provide a way to penetrate the 
nature of mind. 


Word play 

In the 1930s, the American philologist George 
Zipf discovered a strong regularity in the 
relative frequencies of word occurrence in 
speeches and texts. Now called Zipf’s law, this 
rule applies to many different authors, styles 
and languages. If, for instance, the tenth most 
used word in a text occurs 300 times, Zipf’s law 
predicts that the hundredth most used word 
will appear some 30 times. 

In 1955, social scientist Herbert Simon 
pointed out that Zipf’s law can be quantita- 
tively explained by assuming that the usage 
frequency of a word increases proportionally 
to its previous appearances — the more you 
use a word, the more you will use it. This very 
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simple rule was enough for Simon to derive 
Zipf’s law as the inverse relation between the 
number of occurrences of a word and its rank 
in frequency of use. 

Since the late 1980s, several researchers 
have shown Zipf’s law also holds for musical 
elements within pieces. Words are replaced 
by notes, defined by pitch and duration, or 
by composite items such as note duplets and 
triplets, interval successions and chords. This 
suggests a strong affinity between the processes 
of writing text and composing music. 

Simon’s model for the relative frequency 
of words in a text can be interpreted as repre- 
senting the progression of the author's choices 
during the creative process that shape the 
work's intelligibility. In language these choices 
are grammatical, morphological and semantic. 
In music they are melodic, harmonic, rhythmic 
and dynamic. 


Music as message 

Literary texts and musical compositions are 
created as organic entities, not series of iso- 
lated decisions. Nevertheless, the outcome 
is an ordered sequence of events conveying 
information: a message. As the message flows, 
acontext emerges, favouring the appearance of 
some elements at the expense of others. From 
this viewpoint, Simon’s model for Zipf’s law 
unifies the concept of context in both language 
and music. 

We can also distinguish the choices made by 
composers from the different forms that Zipf’s 
law takes in their music. The law quantifies the 
difference, say, between the intentional lack of 
tonal context in Schoenberg’s pieces, and Bach 
or Mozart’s more consistent, less flexible use of 


tonal elements. Yet intriguingly, serial- 
ism, the technique Schoenberg, Berg, 
Webern and others used to write music 
without tonality, is still based on the princi- 
ples of repetition and variation. 

Zipf’s law is not the be-all 
and end-all of the statistical 
characterization of musical 
structure — for one thing, it 
would still hold if all the notes 
of a composition were shuf- 
fled and rearranged at ran- 
dom. Happily, information theory 
provides other ways to analyse the 

organization of symbols in a sequence. 

Segmentation, for instance, can be used to 
detect portions of a sequence, such as a musi- 
cal score, that differ as much as possible in the 
frequencies of different symbols. It proceeds 
in steps, first dividing the whole sequence into 
two segments with maximal difference, and 
then iterating the algorithm on the resulting 
segments. The product is a dissection of the 
sequence into domains which are maximally 
divergent — the relative frequency of symbols 
differs as much as possible between the result- 
ing domains. 

Segmentation was recently used to ana- 
lyse the first movement of Mozart’s keyboard 
sonata in C major (K. 545), as a sequence 
formed by the twelve tones of 


times to be statistically significant, a meaning- 
ful message becomes indistinguishable from a 
random sequence. 


Complex futures 

Since 1996, physicist Pedro Bernaola-Galvan 
of the University of Malaga, Spain, and his 
collaborators have applied segmentation anal- 
ysis to DNA sequences to study the origin and 
significance of long-range nucleotide patterns. 
The resulting segments show large variations 
in length, a feature that has been related to the 
slowly decaying probability that two nuleotides 
of the same type are found at a certain distance 
in the genetic sequence. Galvan’s group has 
suggested that a broad distribution of segment 
lengths may be a signature of complexity for 
symbolic sequences. Both random and peri- 
odic sequences, such as raindrops’ pattering 
and clocks’ ticking, show little variation in seg- 
ment lengths. The information-carrying DNA 
sequence, on the other hand, is characterized 
by along-tailed distribution. 

Mathematicians should investigate whether 
segmentation of long linguistic and musical 
sequences also gives broad length distributions. 
This would enable us to compare the degrees 
of complexity in language, music and the 
genetic code, disclosing structural similarities 
and differences between these forms of com- 

munication. A quantification 


the chromatic scale. The anal- “Statistical of complexity in music would 
ysis revealed the same tonality techniques providea also allow us to identify the 
changes spotted by humans structural elements underlying 
trained in musical analysis. Way topenetratethe different periods and styles. But 
In 1997, psychologist Carol ature of mind.” for the time being, the quest to 


Krumhansl of Cornell Univer- 

sity in Ithaca, New York, demon- 

strated that non-specialist listeners also spot 
modulation between different tonalities when 
asked to divide Mozart’s keyboard sonata in 
E-flat major (K. 282) into sections with differ- 
ent perceived musical qualities. 

These preliminary results suggest that such 
statistical tools, which can be automated for 
large-scale computational application, can 
reveal the same structural features as ordinary 
methods of musical analysis. They might also 
unveil evidence of hitherto undetected organi- 
zational levels and patterns. 

Segmentation can also be applied to com- 
binations of pitch and duration, dynamics, 
intervals and chords. Analysing these more 
complex items may reveal patterns related to 
the richer cognitive qualities of music, such 
as melodic inflections and rhythmic change, 
which listeners associate with the unfold- 
ing of a piece’s mood. This has its limits. As 
a collection of symbols becomes larger and 
more sophisticated, each element's frequency 
decreases. When each symbol appears too few 
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define a unified complexity 
measure continues. 

Statistical analysis seems to be at odds with 
traditional ways of thinking about art. These 
— unlike mathematics — emphasize aesthetic 
nuances, psychological and experiential quali- 
ties and personal values. Indeed, how we inte- 
grate and elaborate sensory information into 
artistic experience may always be beyond 
quantitative description. Nonetheless, quanti- 
tative methods can tell us much about artistic 
creation — notably, about the organization of 
an artwork’s many strands into a comprehen- 
sible structure. a 
Damian Zanette is head of the Statistical and 
Interdisciplinary Physics Group of Centro 
Atomico Bariloche and professor of physics 
at Instituto Balseiro, Avenida Ezequiel Bustillo 
9500, 8400 San Carlos de Bariloche, Rio Negro, 
Argentina. He is a co-author of Emergence of 
Dynamical Order. 


For further reading see http://tinyurl.com/3k88hs. 
See other essays in the Science & Music series at 
www.nature.com/nature/focus/scienceandmusic. 
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A century of puzzling 


Believed to be the world’s first printed document, the Phaistos Disc was unearthed 100 years ago. 
Andrew Robinson explains why this remarkable object remains undeciphered. 


he Rosetta Stone is the most famous of 

ancient inscriptions; it unlocked the 

meaning of thousands of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions. The undeciphered Phais- 
tos Disc, discovered by an Italian archaeologist 
at Phaistos near the coast of southern Crete a 
century ago next month, is perhaps the most 
infamous. 

Luigi Pernier found the disc on 3 July 1908 
in a basement cell of a ruined Minoan palace 
dating from the first half of the second millen- 
nium Bc. No other samples of the script have 
turned up since. Pernier published his find in 
1909 without trying to decipher it. The same 
year, archaeologist Arthur Evans, discoverer of 
ancient Knossos in the island’s north, included 
fine photographs and good drawings of the 
disc in an appendix to his pioneering volume 
of Minoan inscriptions, Scripta Minoa. Tan- 
talized scholars in many countries began to 
speculate as to its meaning. Evans's subsequent 
lengthy discussion of the disc in volume one of 
his celebrated The Palace of Minos at Knossos, 
published in 1921, threw down the gauntlet to 
would-be decipherers everywhere. 

Over the past hundred years the disc has 
become notorious for three reasons. First, the 
pictograms on its clay surface have provoked 
dozens of wildly incompatible hypotheses 
about what it is and what it says. Compet- 
ing interpreters have included a Cam- 
bridge classicist, a Harvard professor 
of zoology and, very recently, a 
geneticist from the University 
of Perugia in Italy. Interpreta- 
tions range from astronomi- 
cal calendars and bronze-age 
computers through board games 
to a victory chant and pre-homeric 
poetry, written in languages as dis- 
parate as Greek, Minoan, Hittite, 
Semitic, Egyptian and Slavonic. In the 
1980s, the classicist John Chadwick, 
who helped to decipher the Minoan 
script Linear B, received roughly one 
claimed decipherment per month. 

Around the same time, National 
Geographic even planned a lead story 
supporting a decipherment of the disc 
as a Minoan proclamation of war against 
Anatolia written in a ‘Hellenic dialect. Three 
senior classicists led by Chadwick persuaded 
the magazine to withdraw its embarrassing 
endorsement. Another of the three, Emmett 
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Bennett Jr of the University of Cincinnati, 
wrote in 1998 that any book cover emblazoned 
with the Phaistos Disc — and there have been 
many — was for him “the equivalent of the 
skull and crossbones on the bottle of poison”. 
In 2000, the American Journal of Archaeology 
ran a review titled “How not to decipher the 
Phaistos Disc’, by Yves Duhoux of the Catho- 
lic University of Louvain in Belgium, author 
of the leading scholarly book on the subject, 
Le Disque de Phaestos. 

Second, the disc is notorious for being the 
world’s first ‘printed’ document, predating 
Gutenberg’s Bible by more than 3,000 years. 
As Jared Diamond explains in Guns, 

Germs and Steel, this is “a 
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threatening challenge to historians’, because 
it suggests that the history of invention is so 
idiosyncratic as to be unpredictable. How 
could printing, once invented, disappear for 
millennia? 

Third, the disc is a Greek national icon, and 
akey attraction at the Archaeological Museum 
at Iraklion in Crete. The Greek authorities have 
rebuffed several appeals, most recently in 2007, 
for the disc to be thermoluminescence tested — 
a technique that reveals an approximate date of 
last firing for pottery. The reason, says Jerome 
Eisenberg, an expert in ancient forgery and 
fraud, and editor-in-chief of the international 

art and archaeology review Minerva, 
is that “no Greek scholar or 
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politician would dare to help ‘destroy’ such a 
national treasure”. 

The archaeological context of the disc’s 
discovery implies a date of 1850-1600 Bc. To 
suggest that it might be a 1908 hoax — Pilt- 
down man with a printing set — as two or three 
scholars, including Eisenberg, have proposed, 
is as heretical to Greek ears as the international 
scholarly allegations of the 1990s that Heinrich 
Schliemann may have faked some discoveries 
at Troy and Mycenae. 


Spiral stamps 

The disc is made of fine clay. It is about 16 cm 
across and 1.9 cm thick. Both sides carry an 
inscription arranged in a spiral around the 
centre — characters impressed with a punch 
or stamp before the clay was fired. There are 
241 or 242 characters (one is damaged), which 
comprise 45 signs of variable frequency. For 
comparison, there are thousands of characters 
in a few pages of printed English text, compris- 
ing the 26 signs we call letters. Lines partition 
the disc’s characters into 31 short sections on 
side A and 30 on side B, most of which contain 
three, four or five characters. It is tempting to 
speculate that these sections represent words 
in the language of the disc. 

That the characters were printed, not carved, 
is beyond dispute. But no one knows why the 
disc’s maker bothered to produce a punch or 
stamp for each sign, rather than inscribing 
each character afresh. Egyptian hieroglyphs 
or Mesopotamian cuneiform of the second 
millennium BC are inscribed on stone or clay; 
ditto the Minoan scripts Linear A and B found 
at Phaistos, Knossos and other Cretan sites. If 
the punch or stamp was to ‘print’ many copies 
of documents, one would expect further sam- 
ples to have turned up ina century of intensive 
Mediterranean excavation. 

There is patchy and inconclusive evidence 
for and against the disc’s Cretan origin. The 
signs look nothing like those of Linear A, Lin- 
ear B or any other Minoan script, except coin- 
cidentally. This has led some, including Evans 
and Chadwick, to propose that the disc — and 
presumably its language, too — was an import. 
One sign bears a remarkable resemblance to 
the architecture of rock tombs found in Ana- 
tolia in modern Turkey. One or two others 
resemble signs found on a few contemporane- 
ous objects from different sites in Crete. Most 
scholars today, including Duhoux, think it a 
plausible working hypothesis that the disc was 
made in Crete. 

The puzzling artefact was almost certainly 
written from the rim to the centre. The impres- 
sions show that in some cases a character very 
slightly overlaps that to its right. This must 
mean that the scribe wrote the characters 
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Archaeologist Arthur Evans tantalized scholars 
with his description of the Phaistos Disc. 


from right to left, probably revolving the disc 
for convenience. And a right-to-left direction 
is feasible, given the order of the characters, 
only if the disc was inscribed from rim to cen- 
tre. Presumably, it was meant to be read in the 
same direction. 

The character count and the number of signs 
tell experienced cryptographers two things 
(assuming that the writing represents a spoken 
language, rather than special- 


for instance. The 45 signs on the Phaistos Disc 
are too numerous for any known alphabet; 
the largest, Russian, has 36. And they are far 
too few to resemble a script such as Egyptian 
hieroglyphic or Babylonian cuneiform, which 
boast hundreds of logograms (word signs) 
along with their core phonetic signs. More- 
over, the length of the disc’s sections supports a 
syllabary — such scripts typically have words 
of this length as syllabaries are more concise 
than alphabets. 

The full script probably used more signs 
than appear on the disc. A small sample ofa 
text might omit less frequent signs: the pre- 
ceding paragraph, for example, contains no 
‘g, ‘x’ or ‘z. Linguists have a formula for cal- 
culating the probable number of signs in an 
alphabet or syllabary from a small text sample. 
It works well with modern languages and writ- 
ing systems such as the English alphabet, the 
Arabic consonantal script and the Japanese 
syllabic kana, and also with Linear B. This 
formula predicts a syllabary of 56-57 signs 
when applied to the characters of the Phaistos 
Disc, as Alan Mackay demonstrated in 1965. 
So there were probably 11 or 12 more signs 
than we see on the disc. This total would be 
manageable for printing — unlike, say, hun- 
dreds of logograms. 

Every successful decipherment of an ancient 
script, from Egyptian hieroglyphs in the 1820s 
through Linear B in the 1950s, up to the Mayan 
glyphs of the past few decades, has depended 
for general acceptance on testing against plen- 
tiful virgin inscriptions. At present, all leading 
Minoan script researchers are compelled to 
concede that to make further progress on the 
Phaistos Disc we must hunt for more exam- 
ples around the shores of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Such a breakthrough occurred with 
another fascinating solitary inscription — that 

of the Tuxtla Statuette, found 


ized notationasinacalendar “Jomake further in Mexico in 1902 and sent to 
ora game). First, the low ratio progress on the the Smithsonian Institution 
of character count to number hai a in Washington DC. In 1986a 
of signs — compare the higher Phaistos Disc we much more substantial exam- 
ratio in even one page of | must hunt for more ple of the same script turned 
printed English — means we examples around the up at La Mojarra, not far from 
do not have enough text to b fth Tuxtla. The subsequent, con- 
decode it without help from shores of the eastern troversial, decipherment made 
other clues, such as archaeo- | Mediterranean.” the cover of Science. 


logical context or knowledge 

of the likely underlying language. Computers 
are of no help here as they depend on statistical 
analysis of ample text. 

Second, more helpfully, the script is probably 
asyllabary like Linear A and B. Ina syllabary, 
most signs represent syllables, whereas in an 
alphabet the signs represent vowels or conso- 
nants. Syllabaries use more signs than alpha- 
bets: 48 for a Japanese kana and 87 for Linear B, 
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In the meantime, a ther- 
moluminescence test for the Phaistos Disc is 
imperative. It will either confirm that new finds 
are worth hunting for, or it will stop scholars 
from wasting their effort. a 
Andrew Robinson is a visiting fellow of Wolfson 
College Cambridge, Barton Road, Cambridge CB3 
OBB, UK. He is author of The Story of Writing, The 
Man Who Deciphered Linear B and Lost Languages: 
The Enigma of the World's Undeciphered Scripts. 
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MEDICAL IMAGING 


A colourful future for MRI 


Richard Bowtell 


Following multiple physiological variables or cell types in vivo requires specific probes. Microfabricated 
magnetic particles could produce such tuneable contrast agents for magnetic resonance imaging. 


Optical imaging routinely uses multicoloured 
contrast agents ranging from traditional 
chemical dyes and fluorophores to specially 
engineered quantum dots. In magnetic 
resonance imaging (MRI), contrast agents 
have also proved extremely useful, but their 
effects are largely indistinguishable from one 
another, leading to essentially monochrome 
contrast based on increased or decreased 
signal strength. Now Zabow and colleagues 
(page 1058 of this issue’) are bringing ‘colour’ 
to MRI. They have developed an approach to 
produce MRI contrast agents with character- 
istic spectral signals, based on the control of 
mechanical structures. Different versions of 
these probes can be used simultaneously, and 
are distinguishable by the geometry-depend- 
ent spectral ‘colour of their signals. 

The development of chemically synthesized 
contrast agents, which can highlight specific 
tissue regions, has helped MRI become the 
pre-eminent imaging technique in clinical 
diagnosis and a powerful tool for biomedical 
research. Contrast agents for MRI act by caus- 
ing a localized disturbance of the applied mag- 
netic field, which dictates the radio frequency 
at which nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) 
signals occur. Many nuclei or chemical species 
can be imaged, but MRI usually relies on the 
NMR signal from the hydrogen nuclei in water 
molecules. 

The most widely used MRI contrast agents” 
are metal complexes with paramagnetic prop- 
erties. When placed in a magnetic field, these 
create magnetic fields of their own, which 
fluctuate in time, resulting in faster relaxa- 
tion of nearby water molecules to equilibrium 
after each radio-frequency excitation, and an 
enhanced NMR signal. Small iron oxide par- 
ticles, which locally attenuate the signal, are 
also being used in clinical and research studies 
— for example, in the tracking of labelled stem 
cells. With these agents, the static but spatially 
varying field produced around each magnetic 
particle reduces the signal, increasing the 
contrast with the background. 

In a fundamentally different approach, 
Zabow and colleagues’ use magnetizable 
particles containing a cavity, inside which a 
substantial, spatially uniform magnetic field 


Figure 1| Particulate contrast agents. a, Particles consisting of gold-coated nickel disks separated 

by non-magnetic spacers align in a magnetic resonance imaging (MRI) scanner’s applied magnetic 
field (B,). Magnetization of the nickel generates a magnetic field in opposition to the applied field in 
the gap between the disks (dashed field lines). b, Particles of different geometry (radius, thickness 
and spacing) create different field offsets and so different changes in the nuclear magnetic resonance 
(NMR) frequency of the enclosed water. Diffusion of molecules in and out of the gap increases the 
volume of water affected by repeated application of radio-frequency pulses. c, Particles could be 
functionalized by using spacers that dissolve under specific physiological conditions, eliminating the 


contrast signal. 


is generated whose strength is significantly 
different from that of the applied field outside 
the particle. The magnitude of this difference 
depends on the particle’s shape, but is inde- 
pendent of its absolute size. Water molecules 
inside the cavity can be excited by appropri- 
ately tuned radio-frequency pulses, which have 
no effect on water outside the cavity or inside 
particles of different geometry, because the 
field strength is completely different in these 
other locations. Unlike conventional particu- 
late agents, which rely on contrast resulting 
from the relatively uncontrolled variation in 
field (and so resonant frequency) outside the 
particle, the engineered particles produce tar- 
geted contrast based on direct manipulation 
of the signal from water inside particles of a 
specific geometry. 

If it were possible to modulate the signal 
only by targeting water molecules in cavities 
at the instant that radio-frequency pulses 
were applied, unfeasibly high particle densi- 
ties would be needed to produce useful effects. 
However, Zabow et al.' use open structures that 
water molecules can diffuse in and out of very 
rapidly. In this situation, repeated application 
of tuned radio-frequency pulses modulates 
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the signal from a volume of water that is many 
times larger than that contained within the 
particles. This diffusional enhancement allows 
alow density of micro-engineered particles to 
produce useful contrast. 

To demonstrate their approach, the authors 
used surface micro-machining to form nickel 
particles with an open, double-disk geometry 
(Fig. 1). Inside an MRI scanner, the particles 
align with the applied magnetic field, and a uni- 
form, negative field offset — the magnitude of 
which depends on the disks’ geometry, spacing 
and saturation magnetization — is produced in 
the space between the disks. Particles with sizes 
varying from a couple of micrometres to just 
over a millimetre generate geometry-depend- 
ent resonant frequency shifts up to almost 
400 kilohertz for hydrogen nuclei. This dem- 
onstration of controlled modulation of signal 
intensity by targeted radio-frequency irra- 
diation included the formation of a coloured 
‘red—green—blue’ image showing the distribu- 
tions of three different particle types present in 
a sample (see Fig. 3b on page 1060). 

This work illustrates the potential of micro- 
fabricated contrast agents for MRI, but there is 
much to be done before these structures can be 
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routinely used in vivo. This includes the devel- 
opment of methods allowing targeted delivery 
of millions of accurately sized, biocompatible 
structures and the reduction of particle dimen- 
sions to less than a micrometre. But there do 
not seem to be any insurmountable barriers on 
the road to exploitation. 

There is already an alternative approach for 
generating controlled spectral shifting based 
on the use of molecular complexes containing 
paramagnetic ions*. These complexes, known 
as PARACEST agents, have previously been 
shown to be capable of monitoring changes in 
physiological state. But back-of-the-envelope 
calculations’ indicate that microfabricated 
particles will generate usable contrast at much 
lower agent concentrations. In addition, the 
large range of continuously variable frequency 
offsets that can be produced by magnetic struc- 
tures, even on relatively low-field scanners, will 
be advantageous compared with the smaller, 
more discrete shifts produced by macromol- 
ecule-based agents. 

The controlled spectral signatures provided 
by microfabricated particles can be immedi- 
ately used in various applications, including 
cell tracking and microfluidics. But the ultimate 


usefulness of these agents in vivo will probably 
depend on the feasibility of making magnet- 
izable particles sensitive to physiological con- 
ditions. Zabow et al.' suggest several ways in 
which this could be done through reversible or 
irreversible changes in particle geometry aimed 
at modulating the field offset in the cavity. Inter- 
disk spacers in double-disk particles could, for 
example, dissolve (Fig. 1) or change in length in 
response to particular physiological conditions, 
such as pH or the presence of specific metabo- 
lites. If these functionalities can be realized 
in living systems, the resulting multispectral, 
physiologically sensitive contrast would add 
real colour to MRI’s bright future. a 
Richard Bowtell is at the Sir Peter Mansfield 
Magnetic Resonance Centre, School of Physics 
and Astronomy, University of Nottingham, 
Nottingham NG7 2RD, UK. 

e-mail: richard.bowtell@nottingham.ac.uk 
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NEUROSCIENCE 


Brain control of a helping hand 


John F. Kalaska 


Paralysed patients would benefit if their thoughts could become everyday 
actions. The demonstration that monkeys can use brain activity for precise 
control of an arm-like robot is a step towards that end. 


Strokes, spinal-cord injuries and degenera- 
tive neuromuscular disease all cause dam- 
age that can severely compromise the ability 
of patients to use their muscles. The loss of 
mobility and independence that results from 
such motor deficits takes a devastating toll on 
their quality of life. Medical research is striv- 
ing on many fronts to reverse the disease or 
injury state of such patients. Meanwhile, other 
approaches are needed to enhance their quality 
of life. Research described by Velliste et al.', 
published on page 1098 of this issue, provides 
a heartening example of what, in due course, 
may be possible’. 

Often, the patient’s condition leaves intact 
parts of the cerebral cortex involved in vol- 
untary motor control, including the primary 
motor cortex, premotor cortex and posterior 
parietal cortex. These patients are still able 
to produce the brain activity that would 
normally result in voluntary movements, but 
their condition prevents those signals from 
either getting to the muscles or activating them 
adequately. In such cases, one possible solution 


*This News & Views article and the paper concerned’ were 
published online on 28 May 2008. 
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is to let the subjects think about what they 
would like to do as if they were mentally 
rehearsing the desired actions, record the 
resulting brain activity, and use those signals 
to control a robotic device. The development 
of such brain—machine interfaces (BMIs), or 
neuroprosthetic controllers, is being pursued in 
several laboratories. 

Velliste et al.’ report one of the latest 
advances in this field. Using grids of fine elec- 
trodes implanted in the primary motor cortex 
of monkeys, they trained the animals to gen- 
erate patterns of brain activity to control an 
anthropomorphic robot arm that had a shoul- 
der joint, an elbow joint and a claw-like grip- 
per ‘hand. The animal sat with its arms gently 
restrained at its side, with the robot arm posi- 
tioned next to its shoulder (see Fig. 1a of the 
paper’). Remarkably, within a few days, the 
monkeys were able to make the robot reach 
out to a tasty treat such as a piece of fruit, stop, 
close the gripper on the treat, remove it froma 
small peg, bring the treat-laden gripper back 
to their mouth and open the gripper to eat the 
treat, all in one natural-looking motion. 

This is the first reported demonstration of the 
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use of BMI technology by subjects to perform a 
practical behavioural act — feeding themselves 
— via brain control of the motion of a robotic 
arm in three-dimensional space. It represents 
the current state of the art in the development of 
neuroprosthetic controllers for complex arm- 
like robots that could one day, in principle, help 
patients perform many everyday tasks such as 
eating, drinking from a glass or using a tool. 
One encouraging finding was how read- 
ily the monkeys learned to control the robot. 
Velliste et al.’ used standard operant condi- 
tioning methods, in which each successful 
reach, grasp and retrieval was reinforced by 
consumption of the food reward. The initial 
training period was assisted by corrective sig- 
nals generated by the BMI control program, 
but the monkeys quickly learned how to gen- 
erate the brain activity that would produce the 
desired robot motions without any assistance. 
Learning could be even quicker in human sub- 
jects, facilitated by verbal instructions from 
a trainer. This also suggests that neuropros- 
thetic devices could minimize the frustration 
often felt by patients in current rehabilitation 
programmes when their diminished motor 
capacity results in only small performance 
gains despite prolonged, intense effort. 
Equally encouraging was how naturally 
the monkeys controlled and interacted with 
the robot. They made curved trajectories of 
the gripper through space to avoid obstacles, 
made rapid corrections in the trajectory when 
the experimenter unexpectedly changed the 
location of the food morsel, and even used the 
gripper asa prop to push a loose treat from their 
lips into their mouth. The monkeys evidently 
adapted to the robot as a natural surrogate for 
their own immobile arm. Previous findings 
indicated that when monkeys learn to use a tool, 
it becomes incorporated into their own inter- 
nal body image’. Patients who use neuropros- 
thetic devices for any period of time may come 
to regard them as natural extensions of their 
own body, because they can control them effi- 
ciently and relatively effortlessly through their 
own thought processes. This bodes well for the 
long-term psychological well-being of patients 
who must depend on such technology. 
Velliste et al.' have provided a promising 
further proof-of-concept of the potential of BMI 
technology to help neurological patients. How- 
ever, we should not get carried away and leap 
to the conclusion that neuroprosthetic robots 
will soon be available at the local rehabilitation 
clinic. All of the main technology employed by 
Velliste et al. to use brain activity to control an 
arm-like robot has already been demonstrated 
with simpler remote devices, first in experimen- 
tal animals*’, and recently in human clinical 
subjects®. They offer no fundamental concep- 
tual or technical advances to surmount several 
hurdles that must still be overcome to permit 
the widespread clinical application of neuro- 
prosthetic control technology. 
For example, the long-term reliability of 
the implantable electrodes must be improved. 
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Patients will need to use this technology for 
many years, but the quality of the recorded 
neural activity often deteriorates within weeks 
or months. Furthermore, the success of neuro- 
prosthetic control has been confined so far 
to the laboratory environment, because the 
current technology involves a sizeable array of 
relatively immobile recording, computer and 
robotic control hardware whose operation also 
requires the constant attention ofa skilled tech- 
nician. Much work remains to be done if neuro- 
prosthetic controllers are to become portable 
and largely autonomous. 

Moreover, to date, subjects have used only 
visual feedback to control remote devices. For 
physical interactions with the environment, the 
subjects must also be able to sense and control 
the forces exerted by the robot on any object or 
surface — so that, for instance, they can pick 
up an object with a strong enough grip to 
prevent it slipping from the robotic hand 
but not so strong as to crush it. This vital 
information is normally provided by sensory 
receptors in the skin, muscles and joints. The 
robots must be equipped with equivalent sen- 
sors, and some efficient means must be devel- 
oped to deliver this sensory feedback’ to the 
patients. These and other technical issues are 
challenging, but not insurmountable. 

Like many previous BMI studies” ”’, Velliste 
et al.' recorded from the primary motor cortex. 
Other studies have extracted potential control 
signals from the premotor cortex and the 
posterior parietal cortex”””"’. Signals from 
each of these brain regions have unique proper- 
ties that may make them particularly useful for 
different aspects of voluntary behaviour. 
This may lead to the eventual development of 
‘intelligent’ neuroprosthetic controllers. Such 
controllers would allow patients with severe 
motor deficits to interact and communicate 
with the world not only by the moment-to- 
moment control of the motion of robotic 
devices, but also in a more natural and intuitive 
manner that reflects their overall goals, needs 
and preferences’*"’. a 
John F. Kalaska is in the Département de 
Physiologie, Groupe de Recherche sur le Systeme 
Nerveux Central, Université de Montréal, 
Montréal, Québec H3C 3J7, Canada. 
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CANCER 


Deconstructing oncogenesis 


Ji Luo and Stephen J. Elledge 


Transformation of normal cells into cancer cells entails concerted changes 
in the expression of many genes. Identifying which of those genes are 
crucial will provide insight into the mechanisms underlying malignancy. 


Multiple genetic alterations pave the way for 
transformation of a normal cell into a cancer 
cell. At the core of this process are oncogenic 
(cancer-causing) mutations in critical genes, 
which lead to sustained proliferative drive and 
desensitization of the cell to cues that normally 
inhibit growth or promote cell death’. Almost 
exactly 25 years ago, two landmark papers” 
published in Nature showed that a single onco- 
gene is insufficient to make normal cells cancer- 
ous, whereas cooperation between two distinct 
oncogenic mutations can do the job. Writing 
on page 1112 of this issue*, some of the same 
authors now delve deeper into the genetics of 
oncogene cooperation and uncover many genes 
whose altered expression is important for malig- 
nancy. Intriguingly, in many cases ‘normalizing’ 
the expression of even one of these genes is suf- 
ficient to attenuate tumour growth. 
McMurray et al.* studied the cooperation 
between two classic, highly prevalent oncogenic 
mutations in human cancers — that of Ras and 
of p53. The small GTPase proteins of the Ras 
family are signalling molecules normally acti- 
vated by growth-factor receptors to promote 
cell proliferation. Single-nucleotide mutations 
that lead to the constitutive activation of Ras 
are found in more than 30% of human cancers’. 
The tumour suppressor protein p53 is a gene 
transcription factor that is normally activated 
by stress such as DNA damage, oxygen shortage 
or the presence of oncogenes (such as mutant 
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Ras) to halt cell proliferation and promote 
programmed cell death (apoptosis). In most 
human cancers, p53 function is compromised 
owing to mutations in either p53 itself or else- 
where in the p53 signalling pathway®. Whereas 
oncogenic mutations in either Ras or p53 have 
some effect on turning normal cells malignant, 
together these mutations create the perfect 
storm of malignant transformation that read- 
ily promotes tumour growth’. 

One hypothesis to explain oncogene coop- 
eration is that different oncogenic mutations 
might join forces to increase the expression 
of genes that promote tumour formation and 
downregulate those that suppress this process. 
To test this hypothesis, McMurray et al. com- 
pared gene-expression profiles in mouse colon 
cells that expressed no oncogene; only a con- 
stitutively active Ras oncogene; only a mutant 
p53; or both mutant Ras and p53. Among the 
hundreds of genes whose expression changed 
when these mutants were introduced individu- 
ally or together, the authors identified a subset 
of 95 that they refer to as “cooperation response 
genes” (CRGs); the expression of CRGs was syn- 
ergistically increased (28 genes) or decreased (67 
genes) by mutant Ras and p53 (Fig. 1). 

But do CRGs have a critical role in sup- 
porting the malignant phenotype of cells 
expressing mutant Ras and p53? The authors 
randomly selected 24 CRGs and, one ata time, 
painstakingly restored their expression levels 


Figure 1| Cooperation 
response genes. 
Oncogenic mutations in 
the transcription factor 
p53 and in the small 
GTPase protein Ras 

— which individually 
have limited effects 

on promoting cancer 

— cooperate to transform 
normal cells into cancer 
cells”. In this example, 
p53 mutation affects the 
expression of group A 
genes and Ras mutation 
modifies the expression of 
group B genes. When both 
p53 and Ras are mutated 
in the same cell’, they 
synergistically regulate 

a subset of genes (AB) 
known as cooperation 
response genes (CRGs), 
which turn out to be 
crucial mediators of 
tumour formation. 
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to that seen in normal cells through either gene 
overexpression or RNA-interference (RNAi)- 
mediated depletion of gene expression. As a 
control, they also individually normalized the 
expression of 14 non-CRGs — that is, genes 
whose expression was perturbed by either 
mutant Ras or p53, but not synergistically by 
both. Surprisingly, for a high proportion (58%) 
of the 24 CRGs, restoring normal expression 
levels attenuated tumour growth when the cells 
were transplanted into mice. By contrast, only 
one of the 14 non-CRGs behaved similarly. 
So CRGs, many of which are implicated in 
cancer for the first time in this study’, seem 
to be highly enriched in genes involved in 
promoting tumour formation. 

McMurray and colleagues’ CRGs, identified 
using the mouse colon cells, are also likely to 
be important in human cancers that involve 
mutations in Ras and p53. The authors find 
that more than half of the CRGs tested show 
similarly altered expression in specimens of 
human colon cancer. Furthermore, manipu- 
lating the expression of several CRGs in human 
colon-cancer cells with mutations in p53 and 
Ras pathways also attenuated tumour growth 
when these cells were transplanted into mice. 

Although McMurray and colleagues’ find- 
ings indicate that the effect of oncogene coop- 
eration depends in part on CRGs, it is possible 
that non-CRGs also have an as yet unclear role 
in this process. Moreover, it will be impor- 
tant to determine whether other oncogene 
pairs similarly regulate overlapping sets of 
genes that are functionally crucial for tumour 
formation. 

The CRGs McMurray et al. describe encom- 
pass genes with diverse cellular functions, 
including signal transduction, transcription, 
apoptosis and cellular metabolism. This pro- 
vides a plausible explanation for how a few 
oncogenic mutations in ‘master regulators’ 
such as Ras and p53 could initiate broad can- 
cer-associated changes. They do so by mobi- 
lizing genetic programmes that coordinate 
many aspects of cellular function essential for 
malignant transformation. For example, the 
metabolic programme might serve to increase 
biosynthesis for rapid cell division; changes 
in the apoptotic programme might promote 
cell survival; and the signalling and transcrip- 
tion programmes might free the cell from the 
constraints of external regulatory cues. 

A central issue in understanding tumour for- 
mation is determining the number of genes that 
actually contribute to this process. If this study’s 
results’ can be generalized, it is likely that hun- 
dreds of genes each make partial contributions 
to the cancer phenotype. Indeed, the complex 
alterations observed in cancer genomes’, and 
the finding* that mutations in almost 20% of 
genes encoding protein kinase enzymes might 
contribute to the oncogenic state, both support 
this possibility. Given the extreme rewiring of 
genetic networks in tumours, at present there 
is no logical way to predict which genes — 
oncogenes and non-oncogenes alike”"° — will 
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make a sufficiently important contribution to 
tumour maintenance to represent viable drug 
targets. Whereas oncogenes can be identified 
through genome analyses, the discovery of 
tumour ‘addiction’ to non-oncogenes requires 
alternative approaches. It is likely that the use 
of gain-of-function (overexpression) or loss- 
of-function (RNAi) approaches to interrogate 
the dependencies of cancer cells, either through 
testing candidate genes, as demonstrated by 
McMurray et al., or by genome-wide screens, 
will be the least biased path to deconstructing 
the vulnerabilities of cancer cells for develop- 
ing therapies. a 
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ORGANIC ELECTRONICS 


On the border 


Liesbeth Venema 


At the interface between two compounds, physical properties can emerge 
that neither material displays on its own. A striking example of such an 
effect occurs at the border between two organic molecular crystals. 


Sometimes two people seem perfect for each 
other, but arrangements to get them together just 
don’t work out. Materials scientists face a similar 
challenge when wanting to bring together two 
different compounds in the hope that the com- 
bined structure will have useful properties. As 
they describe in Nature Materials, Alves et al.) 
have undertaken such a piece of matchmaking 
— with a happy outcome. They simply pressed 
two organic molecular crystals together and 
made the remarkable discovery that, at the inter- 
face, an electronic system unlike any other is 
created. 

Separately, the two solids are poor conduc- 
tors of electrical charge and are classed as 
semiconductors with a large energy bandgap. 
But when pieces of the two crystals are stuck 
together, a conductive region appears between 
them. Alves and colleagues’ detailed electronic 
measurements indicate the intriguing possibil- 
ity that a thin metallic system is formed that 
consists of two separate layers with equal but 
opposite amounts of charge. 

Organic, carbon-based molecules are not 
generally known as good conductors, but there 
is nonetheless great interest in their electronic 
properties. That’s because they have several 
virtues — design flexibility, compatibility with 
a wide range of substrates and cost-effective- 
ness — that make them appealing for use in 
low-cost ‘flexible electronics. One way to make 
organic material more conductive is to insert 
impurity atoms that donate mobile charges 
to their molecular host. Another approach is 
to mix two carefully chosen molecules that 
exchange charge with each other and that 
together form a crystalline, conducting solid 
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—aso-called charge-transfer salt. 

Even though most organic electronic devices 
are made from thin films, little attention has 
been paid to electronic phenomena at the 
interfaces between these films. But studies of 
events at such borders can be exceedingly fruit- 
ful, as discoveries in a neighbouring research 
area show. This is the area of ‘oxide electron- 
ics, where electronic and magnetic materials 
are engineered by stacking layers of inorganic 
transition-metal oxides. Careful control of 
the atomically smooth interfaces can produce 
effects that are not observed in any of the indi- 
vidual oxide crystals. A striking example’ was 
the formation of a two-dimensional, quantum- 
mechanical system of freely moving electrons 
with exceptionally high mobility at the inter- 
face of two different oxides that are electrical 
insulators on their own. 

But how might the promise of interfacial 
effects be exploited for organic electronics? 
Alves et al.’ turned their attention to two 
organic molecules that constitute the first 
example of a charge-transfer salt, and so are 
already known to get along well’. The mol- 
ecules — TTF (tetrathiofulvalene) and TCNQ 
(7,7,8,8-tetracyanoquinodimethane) — co- 
crystallize into a solid, lining up separately into 
orderly chains (Fig. 1). Asa salt, the two differ- 
ent molecules don't form chemical bonds. But 
TTF donates electrons to TCNQ, and TCNQ 
in turn offers positive charges, or holes, to TTF. 
(These holes are ‘missing electrons’ that behave 
as mobile charges in their own right.) 

Charge-transfer salts are highly conducting at 
room temperature. But an odd feature emerges 
when they are cooled. A structural instability 
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Figure 1 | Organic crystals in chains. In a charge-transfer salt, molecules of TTF (tetrathiofulvalene) 
and TCNQ (7,7,8,8-tetracyanoquinodimethane) line up into orderly chains to form a crystalline 
structure. They do not interact chemically but exchange charge, so that the solid is highly conductive 
at room temperature. Alves and colleagues’ investigated whether a similar charge transfer occurs 

not only in the solid but at the interface between TTF and TCNQ crystals. Grey, carbon atoms; 
yellow, sulphur; blue, nitrogen; white, hydrogen. (Reproduced from ref. 1, courtesy of the Cambridge 


Structural Database.) 


occurs independently in the linear arrange- 
ments of both molecules (the Peierls transi- 
tion, which generally afflicts one-dimensional 
structures), with molecules within the chains 
alternately moving a bit closer and a bit farther 
away from each other. The upshot is that con- 
duction of charge along the chains is impeded 
and the compound turns into an insulator. 

In their experiments, Alves et al. were enter- 
ing unknown territory. It was far from obvious 
how the molecules would behave when the sur- 
faces of TTF and TCNQ crystals were brought 
into contact, and whether the charge exchange 
seen in the TTF-TCNQ charge-transfer salts 
would occur between the surface layers of 
the two separate crystals. Other questions 
were whether the surfaces would fit together 
smoothly enough (any imperfections would 
trap mobile charges), and whether diffusion of 
molecules across the interface would mix the 
two substances, effectively producing a mini 
charge-transfer salt. 

Alves et al.' found that the TTF and TCNQ 
crystals are sufficiently smooth and flexible to 
be combined using a notably simple assem- 
bly process: manually, in air, TCNQ was first 
placed on a soft polymeric substrate and TTF 
was subsequently laminated on top. The result- 
ing interface between them is highly conduc- 
tive, indicating that charge transfer across 
the interface does indeed take place, and that 
charge trapping at the surfaces is not a big issue. 
Moreover, having studied about ten devices in 
detail, the authors found from the temperature 
dependence that the interfacial layers behave 
as a true metal. In particular, there is no hint of 
a Peierls transition and corresponding onset 


of insulating behaviour at low temperature 
— showing that the molecules at the surfaces 
only exchange electrons and holes across 
the interface and do not cross the boundary 
themselves. 

Remarkably, it seems that a metallic layer 
is produced at the border between the two 
insulating solids. Moreover, the tantalizing 
possibility is that here we have a new kind of 
electronic system, consisting of two weakly 
coupled sheets of electrons and holes separated 
from each other at an intermolecular distance. 
Unexpected electronic and optical effects 
may well occur in such a system, for example 
owing to the formation of an ordered layer of 
excitons (coupled electron-hole pairs that can 
emit light), as correlated behaviour between 
the charge carriers can come into play. 

Further study of the nature of the interfacial 
metallic system is required, but a potentially 
wide avenue for work on organic electronics has 
opened up. The obvious attraction is the refresh- 
ingly straightforward fabrication method; simi- 
lar lamination processes have already been used 
to make a range of organic single-crystal tran- 
sistors. So far, it has been the electronic proper- 
ties of the whole device rather than those of the 
interfaces that have been the focus of attention. 
But that looks set to change. a 
Liesbeth Venema is a Senior Editor of Nature. 
e-mail: |._venema@nature.com 
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50 YEARS AGO 

The National Science Foundation's 
report on Government-University 
Relationships in Federally 
Sponsored Scientific Research and 
Development... directs attention 
to three major trends [between 
1940 and 1958]... In this period 
Federal support has extended 
from the agricultural sciences 

to every field of natural science. 
Secondly, the period has seen 

the innovation and expansion of 
federally owned and financed 
research centres; and thirdly, in 
contrast to the relative absence 

of Federal ‘extramural’ financial 
support of research facilities, a 
significant part of Federal support 
(265 million dollars in 1957-58) 
goes for construction or operation 
of major research facilities. 

From Nature 21 June 1958. 


100 YEARS AGO 

La Loi des petits Nombres. By 

M. Charles Henry. The question 
discussed by the author may be 
given in his own words:— 


“Est-il possible de prévoir 

une loi de séquence plus ou 
moins fragmentaire dans les 
phénoménes fortuits comme les 
arrivés de la rouge et de la noire 
ala roulette?” 


He considers that the theory of 


is short. He takes what he terms 
—the ratio 3: 2. He adopts the [eye 
seriously, but as he pretends in 

cc 
that the system of M. Henry is 


probabilities is only verified in ( ) 
practice when the number of 
throws of the ball is indefinitely <L 
great, and that new principles are 
required when the period of play if) 
a psychophysical point of view, 
and bases his researches on the 
ultimate vibrations of particles 
and the musical interval, the fifth 
latter as governing the sequences 
at roulette without giving any > 
scientific reason whatever. 
It is difficult to take the author Ss) 
chapter iv. of the work to give 
rules of play which will enable a 
player to win at Monte Carlo, it 
is necessary to inform the reader 
not based upon scientific truth, 
and can have no effect upon his 
winning or losing. 
From Nature 18 June 1908. 
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STRUCTURAL BIOLOGY 


Modelling collagen diseases 


Barbara Brodsky and Jean Baum 


Mutations in collagen lead to hereditary disorders such as brittle-bone 
disease. Peptide models for aberrant collagens are beginning to clarify how 
these amino-acid replacements lead to clinical problems. 


Collagen is the predominant protein in the 
body defining the mechanical properties of 
tissues. In many hereditary connective-tis- 
sue disorders, collagen’s regular repeating 
sequence of amino acids is disrupted. Short 
peptide chains have proved to be valuable 
models in understanding both these patholo- 
gies and normal collagens’. In the Journal of 
the American Chemical Society, Gauba and 
Hartgerink’ report an intriguing peptide 
model for osteogenesis imperfecta, a domi- 
nant hereditary disorder commonly known as 
brittle-bone disease. The model allowed them 
to make disease-related mutations in any or 
all of the three peptide chains that make up 
collagen. 

Collagen’s molecular structure consists 
of three helical polypeptide chains coiled 
around each other to form a triple helix. The 
close packing of these chains creates a precise 
stagger in their alignment and requires that the 
smallest amino acid, glycine, occupies every 
third position in each peptide. The sequence 
must also have a high content of proline and 
its modified variant hydroxyproline. Some col- 
lagens comprise three identical chains, whereas 
others contain chains of differing amino-acid 
composition. 

Type I collagen, which is composed of two 
identical chains and a third with a different 
amino-acid sequence, is the major protein 
in bone. Osteogenesis imperfecta is caused 
by mutations in any of the chains (Fig. 1), 
which change one of the glycines to a larger 


a Type | collagen trimer 


residue, such as serine. This delays folding of 
the protein and decreases the stability of the 
collagen molecules’. The folding defects can 
lead to retention of collagen within cells and 
their eventual death, and the structural altera- 
tions may result in defective binding of other 
components required for bone formation’. The 
size and complexity of entire collagen mole- 
cules make it difficult to interpret the struc- 
tural basis of changes in stability and folding. 
Fortunately, small triple-helix peptide mod- 
els offer the opportunity to vary amino-acid 
sequences, allowing the molecular details of 
changes in a mutation site and its interactions 
to be defined. 

The Hartgerink group has developed a sys- 
tem’ involving the assembly of three different 
peptides to form a mixed trimer that repre- 
sents the latest advance in collagen model 
design. Peptide models have long been an 
integral component of collagen structural 
studies® , beginning in the 1950s with simple 
polymers of glycine or proline, and progress- 
ing through peptides with strictly repeating 
amino-acid sequences to triple-helical pep- 
tides containing sequences from collagen 
itself. Peptides with glycine as every third 
residue and a high content of proline and 
hydroxyproline self-associate to form stable 
trimers with three identical chains, known 
as homotrimers. But attempts to use chains 
with differing sequences did not produce 
stable mixed molecules, or heterotrimers. 
Strategies for forming heterotrimeric triple- 


Carboxy-terminal 


Triple helix domain 


b Peptide model 


Neutral POGPOGPOGPOGPOGPOGPGGPPGPOGPOGPOGPOGPOG 
PKGPKGPKGPKGPKGPOGGPGPPGPKGPKGPKGPKGPKG 
DOGDOGDOGDOGDOGPVGAASATGDOGDOGDOGDOGDOG 


Positively charged 
Negatively charged 


Figure 1 | Collagen mutations mimicked by peptide models. a, Type I collagen is a trimer, composed of 
two protein chains with identical amino-acid sequences (blue) and one chain with a different sequence 
(green). Non-triple-helical sequences at the carboxy-terminal ends direct the chain assembly of the 
molecule. Mutations of the amino acid glycine to serine (red dot) within the helical region result in 
osteogenesis imperfecta (OI), a dominant genetic bone disease. b, Peptides designed by Gauba and 
Hartgerink’ incorporate a region of type I collagen sequence between flanking regions with repeating 
sequences that are positively charged, negatively charged or neutral. The repeating seqences direct 
trimer formation through electrostatic interactions between the chains. A glycine-to-serine mutation 
(red) mimics OI. Peptide sequences are given in single-letter amino-acid code, with O used to 


represent hydroxyproline. 
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helical peptides similar to type I collagen have 
thus far focused on forcing the desired chain 
composition and alignment through covalent 
linkages between the peptides’ °. Gauba and 
Hartgerink* have now revisited the idea of 
creating peptides with different sequences 
that, when mixed, form stable collagen-like 
trimers. Instead of being held together by 
covalent bonds, the authors’ design relies on 
electrostatic interactions between the chains 
to assemble and align the peptides into a 
triple helix. 

In earlier studies, Gauba and Hartgerink” 
developed an optimal design for assembling 
and stabilizing heterotrimeric collagen-like 
peptides by using equal amounts of three dif- 
ferent peptides: a neutral peptide consisting 
of ten repeats of a tripeptide made of pro- 
line, hydroxyproline and glycine; a positively 
charged version in which all of the hydroxy- 
prolines are replaced by the basic amino acid 
lysine; and a negatively charged variant in 
which the prolines are replaced by the acidic 
amino acid aspartic acid. The complementary 
electrostatic charges on the three peptides 
lead to the formation of stable trimers with 
one chain of each type aligned as in native 
collagen. 

In the new study’, the authors have extended 
their strategy by incorporating segments of 
type I collagen sequence into the middle of 
the model peptides. These inserted sequences 
carry the osteogenesis imperfecta glycine- 
to-serine mutation in none, one, two or all of 
the triple helix’s chains (Fig. 1). The positive, 
negative and neutral sequences flanking the 
regions of collagen sequence are still able to 
drive assembly of the peptides into collagen- 
like heterotrimers. 

The authors’ measurements of trimer-to- 
monomer thermal transitions show that a 
single mutation substantially reduces the sta- 
bility of these peptides, whereas subsequent 
mutations lead to less drastic changes. Their 
experimental results are in good agreement 
with computational studies’’, which calcu- 
lated the effect of introducing such muta- 
tions into a collagen triple helix. When the 

authors studied the folding of the peptide 
trimers, they saw the same trend; the 
first glycine mutation creates the biggest 
delay in triple-helix folding. Using Gauba 
and Hartgerink’s approach, it should also 
be possible to vary the sequence around the 
mutation site within these peptides, as well as 
the identity of the amino acid replacing glycine, 
to investigate factors affecting the severity of 
osteogenesis imperfecta. 

Many other disorders also arise from gly- 
cine mutations in collagen, although the 
clinical symptoms depend on the function 
and location of the type of collagen har- 
bouring the mutation. For example, Alport 
syndrome results in progressive kidney dis- 
ease due to mutations in type IV collagen, 
whereas Ehlers—Danlos syndrome type IV 
affects blood vessels as a result of mutations 
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in type III collagen. All such diseases could, 
in principle, be investigated using the authors’ 
approach. 

The techniques used by Gauba and Hart- 
gerink, based on circular dichroism spec- 
troscopy, do not provide high-resolution 
structural information. But other self-assem- 
bling homotrimer triple-helical peptides have 
proved amenable to molecular-level studies 
by nuclear magnetic resonance and X-ray 
crystallography". It will therefore be excit- 
ing to see whether these self-assembling het- 
erotrimeric peptides’ can be used to directly 
visualize the structural perturbation in a col- 
lagen disease and provide a basis for rational 
design of therapeutic drugs. These more real- 
istic peptide models of collagen could also 
reveal how mutations affect the formation of 
higher-order structures and interactions with 
the other components of bone. a 
Barbara Brodsky is inthe Department of 
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EVOLUTIONARY BIOLOGY 


The amphioxus unleashed 


Henry Gee 


The genome sequence of a species of amphioxus, an iconic organism in the 
history of evolutionary biology, opens up a fresh vista on the comparative 
investigation of chordates and vertebrates. 


One might be forgiven for never having 
heard of the amphioxus, a small, vaguely fish- 
shaped creature (Fig. 1), which spends most 
of its life buried in sand filtering detritus 
from seawater. Yet for many decades, begin- 
ning in the mid-1800s, it was central to a pre- 
occupation with the origin of the vertebrates, 
the group of backboned animals that includes 
ourselves. Although lacking a distinct head, 
organs of special sense or paired fins, the 
amphioxus has a dorsal tubular nerve cord, 
and the stiffening axial rod known as the 
notochord, that are defining features of chor- 
dates — the wider group to which vertebrates 
belong. For much of the twentieth century, 
the amphioxus was neglected as a subject of 
study. But with Putnam and colleagues’ pub- 
lication’ on page 1064 of the draft genome 
sequence of Branchiostoma floridae, one of 
the 25 or so recognized species of amphi- 
oxus, this eldritch organism is set to re-enter 
public life. 

The amphioxus was originally described by 
P.S. Pallas in 1774 as a kind of slug. It took 
almost another hundred years before Alexan- 
der Kowalevsky recognized the chordate affin- 
ities of this organism” as well as of tunicates 
(sea squirts)’ — the other group of invertebrate 
chordates — and the golden age of the study of 
vertebrate evolution began. 


In those days, the amphioxus was seen as 
a vertebrate writ small, bearing clues to our 
own lost ancestry. No issue of the Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science seemed 
complete without a study on amphioxus 
anatomy or development from luminaries 
such as E. Ray Lankester’, so that, by 1932, 
E. G. Conklin’ felt it necessary to preface a 
weighty treatise on amphioxus embryology 
with an apology to his readers for having to 


wade through yet another substantial work 
on this creature. But the question of the ori- 
gin of vertebrates fell from favour because of 
its abiding intractability, and because of the 
arrival of genetics and of model organisms 
such as fruitflies that are easier to study in 
the laboratory. 

The amphioxus was never abandoned, how- 
ever. In recent years the flame has been kept 
alive by researchers such as Nicholas and Linda 
Holland of the Scripps Institution of Oceano- 
graphy in San Diego, as well as (the unrelated) 
Peter W. H. Holland at the University of Oxford 
and an increasing band of students and col- 
leagues. The age of genomics has rescued the 
amphioxus from chthonic obscurity, as new 
data — now including Putnam and colleagues’ 
paper’ and three companion reports in Genome 
Research® * — have reinvigorated the study of 
the origin of the vertebrates. 

The genome of any species, although 
informative, is hardly more than a matter of 
record. Two genomes are more interesting, 
because comparisons can be made between 
them. But when one has three or more, one 
can start to frame rather precise hypotheses 
about the course of genomic evolution, and 
ask meaningful questions about the origin of 
morphological novelties. The 520-megabase 
genome of B. floridae would, therefore, be 
nothing much more than a curiosity with- 
out the comparative context offered by the 
increasing number of completed or draft ani- 
mal genomes from humans to sea anemones, 
and in particular those of the tunicates Ciona 
intestinalis’ and Oikopleura dioica’’. Such 
studies reveal the amphioxus genome to be, 
in fact, of preternatural importance. Recent 
work" showing that the amphioxus is the most 
basal chordate, and nota close relative of ver- 
tebrates as had previously been thought, only 
increases its importance in our understand- 
ing of fundamental features of the chordate 
ancestral condition. 

The draft genome underscores the basal 
position of the amphioxus (Fig. 2, over- 
leaf), revealing strong patterns of conserved 


Figure 1| The amphioxus — back in public life. This species is Branchiostoma lanceolatum. 
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Hemichordates 
Amphioxus 
Tunicates 

Jawless vertebrates 


Jawed vertebrates 


Figure 2 | Chordates and vertebrates. The 
chordates contain invertebrate groups 
(amphioxus and tunicates) and vertebrate groups 
(the jawless vertebrates, such as the lamprey, 

and the jawed vertebrates or gnathostomes). 
Amphioxus is the most ‘basal’ of chordates, a 
conclusion" confirmed by the draft genome 
sequence of Branchiostoma floridae'. The closest 
non-chordate invertebrate relatives of amphioxus 
are the hemichordates (acorn worms and their 
allies) and echinoderms (sea urchins and allies). 


‘synteny’ with vertebrate genomes, including 
the human genome. This shared possession of 
similar blocks of genes (even though the genes 
within each block might have been shuffled 
substantially) is notable, given that the last 
common ancestor of the amphioxus and ver- 
tebrates lived more than 550 million years ago. 
More remarkable still is the presence of mod- 
est amounts of sequence homology between 
stretches of non-protein-coding DNA in 
humans and the amphioxus. This information 
suggests that whatever the common ancestor 
of all chordates looked like, its genome was 
similar to that of amodern amphioxus. Such 
findings also illustrate the degree of morpho- 
logical and genomic divergence of tunicates 
from the chordate lineage. Although sequence 
homology shows tunicates to be more closely 


related to vertebrates than is the amphioxus", 
their unique pattern of development has been 
accompanied by dramatic genomic rearrange- 
ments and losses of both coding and non- 
coding stretches of DNA. 

This extensive synteny has allowed sub- 
stantive insight into a suspected episode in the 
early history of vertebrates when the genome 
underwent tetraploidization (that is, became 
quadrupled). Work on the amphioxus shows 
that this episode — or two closely linked epi- 
sodes of diploidization, one following hard on 
the heels of the other — occurred at around 
the time that the lineage of jawless vertebrates, 
now represented by forms such as the lamprey 
(Petromyzon), emerged. The extent to which 
this genomic storm was manifested in the ori- 
gin of morphological novelty is not known. Yet 
it is not unreasonable to suggest that it was con- 
nected with the origin of gnathostomes —ver- 
tebrates with jaws and paired limbs. This is a 
subject that is little explored as yet, but is likely 
to be the subject of revelations in coming years, 
both from genomics and from the discovery of 
fossil forms. o 
Henry Gee is a Senior Editor of Nature. 
e-mail: h.gee@nature.com 
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SUPERCONDUCTIVITY 


Prospecting for an iron age 


Paul M. Grant 


Different material options for high-temperature superconductivity — 
conduction of electricity with little or no resistance at ‘practical’ 
temperatures — have arrived. Iron compounds are the latest thing. 


High-temperature superconductivity is back 
in the public eye, and with a bang. But as ever 
with this topic, we must first journey back 
to 1986 and 1987, and to Georg Bednorz 
and Alex Miiller!, and Paul Chu and his col- 
leagues’. To start with, there was the headline 
news’ of the onset of superconductivity in a 
previously unexplored class of compounds, 
the copper oxide perovskites, or layered 
cuprates, at the then record-setting tempera- 
ture of 35 kelvins. Shortly afterwards’, this 
transition temperature (T.) was pushed up 


1000 


to 90 K — beyond the temperature of liquid 
nitrogen. 

The initial announcement prompted 
practically every superconductivity centre 
on the planet, including my own home lab at 
IBM Almaden, to ransack the periodic table 
hoping to strike pay dirt again. So frantic 
became the search that Tom Lehrer’s 1950s 
classic The Elements was chosen as the theme 
song for a 1988 BBC Horizon documentary, 
Superconductor — Race for the Prize. Special 
attention was paid to oxides of the first-row 
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transition metals, running from scandium to 
zinc, with iron compounds among them, in 
the hope that a companion to copper would 
emerge. Alas, although the ensuing years saw 
the transition temperatures climb to 135 K 
by 1993 (165 K under pressure), that hope 
remained unfulfilled. The central cation 
remained copper, complexed in a plane of 
nearest-neighbour oxygen anions. And the 
dream of superconductivity at anything close 
to room temperature, around 300 K, has 
remained just that. 

It now seems we should have looked not 
only at the transition-metal oxides but also 
at the transition-metal pnictides — com- 
pounds that contain elements from group V 
(now group 15) of the periodic table, such 
as nitrogen, phosphorus and arsenic. In 
mid-May of 2006, a Japanese collaboration’® 
reported superconductivity with T, ~5 K 
in a compound of stoichiometry originally 
La(O,_,F,) FeP, consisting of alternating layers 
of lanthanum-series oxyfluorides and tetra- 
hedrally coordinated ferrous pnictide (Fig. 1). 
By January 2008 the same group’ had lifted T, 
to 26 K on substituting arsenic for phospho- 
rus, and in April that was raised’ to 43 K, albeit 
under an applied pressure of 4 gigapascals. In 
the meantime, the appearance of papers on the 
preprint server arXiv posted bya collaboration 
in China sparked rumours of a T, of 54 Kin 
Sm(O,_,F,)FeAs. Late last month, that group 
published a paper’ describing a T.of 53.5 Kin 
a pnictide with gadolinium in the lanthanum 
position. 

The increase of T. in the ferrous pnictides 
from 2006 and its acceleration since Janu- 
ary 2008 is reminiscent of the ‘hockey stick’ 
graph seen two decades earlier for increas- 
ing T. in the layered cuprates. Over the past 
four months, the pnictides have spawned 
unprecedented numbers of submissions to 
the condensed-matter part of the arXiv site, 
sometimes three a day. Most of these con- 
tributions are theoretical in nature (theory 
being a much safer pursuit than experiment, 
at least physically, especially when a synthesis 
involving arsenic compounds is concerned), 
bringing to mind a comment by the late 
Pierre de Gennes. At a conference that fol- 
lowed the discovery of high T,, de Gennes 
admitted that all theoreticians have a “clothes 
closet” of favourite “models, or suits... used, 
unused and over-under-sized”, and that when 
some new superconductor is found they will 
pull one out, try it on, and “see if it fits”. 

Where do we go from here? Well, to start 
with we can see several striking similarities 
between the ferrous pnictides and the layered 
copper oxide perovskites. First, both are layered 
systems. Second, the Ln-O-F layers provide 
‘charge reservoirs’ for doping; they also steri- 
cally reduce the overall symmetry with respect 
to the intervening ferrous pnictide transport 
planes, quite possibly driving Jahn-Teller-like’ 
phonon-driven instabilities. Third, both sys- 
tems are, to varying degrees, spin-correlated, 
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quasi-two-dimensional, Mott-Hubbard charge 
transfer antiferromagnetic insulators in their 
undoped ground state. These last three proper- 
ties are believed to be key to high-temperature 
superconductivity, and are about the only cri- 
teria on which you can find (almost) univer- 
sal agreement among those trying to choose 
between the bespoke fashions hanging in the 
high-T.theoretical closet. 

However, observe in Figure 1 that the Fe 
ions, although nominally Fe**, analogous 
to Cu**, are tetrahedrally coordinated rela- 
tive to the pnictide anions, as opposed to 
the square-planar symmetry of the copper 
oxide compounds. In the first-row transi- 
tion metals — scandium to zinc — there are 
ten d-electron states (five described by orbital 
momentum), each of which can hold two 
electrons with one spin up and another down. 
We can play with these states to build various 
cationic configurations. A simple yardstick, 
called Hund’s rule, helps build possible com- 
binations in isolated atoms and ions. It says 
we have to start filling from the bottom, first 
occupying each orbital with an up-spin and 
then starting over again with spin-down, until 
all available d-electrons are consumed. Thus 
Fe?*, with six electrons at large, will result 
in a ground state one electron in excess of 
a half-filled Hund’s occupation distribution, 
and Cu”*, with nine electrons to spend, will 
yield one electron fewer (a ‘hole’ or effective 
positive charge) than a filled d-orbital shell. 
Therefore, in a very crude sense, the new 
FeAs superconductors can be thought of as 
the electron analogues of the hole-transport- 
ing CuO complexes, and both measurements 
and theoretical studies bear this out. 

The real situation is far more complex than 
just stated, and simple Hund’s rule arguments 
are confounded by symmetry, position and 
overlap of neighbouring anions (O*, As °), 
and by Coulomb repulsion that tends to sepa- 
rate spins in otherwise ‘Pauli-allowed’ cation 
states from the next nearest cation neighbour. 
The trade jargon for these effects is ‘crystal 
field splitting, ‘hybridization’ and “Hubbard 
U; respectively. You can be assured each of 
these is currently undergoing intense explo- 
ration. All this notwithstanding, the simple 
Hund’s rule picture that the ferrous pnictides 
and copper oxides are electron-hole ‘duals’ 
may not be simply fortuitous. It may be the 
reason that, after years of intense searching, 
nickel and cobalt complexes have not yielded 
high-temperature superconductors (at least 
not yet). 

In fact, with T. now at 55 K, are these ferrous 
pnictides truly ‘high-temperature supercon- 
ductors’? Simply answered, we don't know at 
present. But it is useful to remember that the 
expression ‘high-temperature superconductiv- 
ity’ did not originate with Bednorz and Miller's 
paper’ of 1986. Those who, like myself, are of 
mature years will recall that this description 
was coined as a result of studies”* in the 1960s 
that superconductivity mediated by electron- 


(Fe2*P3-)- 
layer 


(La3*O2-)+ 
layer 


Figure 1| The unit cell of LaOFeP. In this generic 
example’ of the family of lanthanum-series 
oxyfluoride ferrous pnictides, the overall cell 
charge is neutral but the individual layers 

are not, implying electron doping of the FeP 
layer. Note also that the P coordination of 

Fe is tetrahedral, not square planar as is the 

case for the high-T, copper oxide perovskites. 
(Reproduced from ref. 3.) 


phonon pairing would top out at around 30 K, 
and compounds showing anything above this 
value would be referred to as ‘high-tempera- 
ture materials. Although the mechanism of 
high T. in the copper oxide perovskites remains 
in question, we do have evidence’ in MgB, that 
electron-phonon coupling can achieve a tran- 
sition temperature of 40 K. Is 55 K really that 
much higher? 

Although most of the theoretical tailoring 
for the various ferrous pnictides is styled after 
fashions for the cuprate superconductors, 
one experimental study harks back to much 
earlier designs. Chen et al.’* report direct 
measurement of the superconducting energy 
gap and its temperature dependence in poly- 
crystalline samples of Sm(Oo,s5Fo,;;)FeAs, 
with T, = 42 K. The technique used is called 
Andreev spectroscopy. This is a variant of 
tunnelling spectroscopy whereby, at a contact 
between a normal metal and a superconduc- 
tor, an electron from the metal injected into 
the superconductor at energies lower than 
the superconducting gap gives rise to a super- 
conducting pair (Cooper pair of electrons 
of opposite spin), which are subsequently 
spin-charge compensated by a ‘reflection of 
positive polarity (a hole) back into the nor- 
mal metal. The resulting current-voltage 
dependence is a direct measurement of the 
superconducting pairing energy. 

Astonishingly, Chen et al.'° find that their 
results best fit the time-honoured Bardeen- 
Cooper-Schrieffer (BCS) theory"', the break- 
through in the mid-twentieth century that 
solved the riddle of superconductivity in all 
materials available up to that time. Although 
originally formulated to accommodate the 
pairing of electrons mediated by lattice 
vibrations (phonons), in its broadest sense 
the BCS framework can encompass pairing 
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of fermions in a boson field — perhaps even 
the ‘flavours’ found in neutron stars, quarks 
and gluons, giving rise to ‘colour’ supercon- 
ductivity at the relatively low cosmological 
temperature of 10’ (the units don’t matter). So 
Chen and colleagues’ identification of classic 
BCS behaviour does not rule out the possibil- 
ity that some more exotic bosonic glue than 
phonons might be behind superconductivity 
in these ferrous pnictides. 

Whenever a new superconductor with a 
T, higher than 30 K appears on the scene, I 
inevitably get asked if it will bring applications 
closer. The question is perhaps more pertinent 
when the material involves particularly noxious 
elements such as arsenic. My answer is always 
“Just follow the money.’ If the pot at the end of 
the rainbow has enough gold inside (and so far 
it does not for applied superconductivity), the 
environmental issues can be overcome. I give 
you semiconductor manufacture and process- 
ing, which uses some of the most toxic com- 
pounds (including arsenides) in creation, yet 
is tolerated and brought under control because 
its financial return is in the trillions. Again, the 
units don’t matter. 

Will T, in the pnictides continue to go up, 
and perhaps double or triple as happened 
in 1987-88? I doubt it. We've now been on 
standby for several months, and to my mind 
the best hope is that the discovery of pnic- 
tide high-temperature superconductivity will 
help us understand better the physics of the 
cuprates. The iron age has yet to dawn. a 
Paul M. Grant is at W2AGZ Technologies, 1147 
Mockingbird Hill Lane, San Jose, California 
95120, USA. 
e-mail: w2agz@pacbell.net 
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Correction 

The News & Views article “Genomics: Protein 
fossils live on as RNA", by Rajkumar Sasidharan 
and Mark Gerstein (Nature 453, 729-731; 2008), 
contains the following incorrect statement: 
“..reads’ found using the Solexa sequencing 
technology" can be intersected with some 
seven pseudogenes, for an average of roughly 
two reads each." In fact, these reads intersected 
with some 70 pseudogenes, for an average of 
roughly 12 reads each. Also, in the text of Box 1, 
‘nt’ (nucleotide) was omitted from one passage, 
which should read “...to ~27 nt Piwi-interacting 
RNAs (piRNAs).” These corrections have already 
been made to the online versions of this article. 
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Christopher Curtis (1939-2008) 


Medical entomologist and a humanitarian campaigner. 


With the death of Chris Curtis on 13 May, 
the world has lost a leading researcher of 
insect-borne diseases. A respected theoreti- 
cal scientist, he was also a pioneer of research 
into genetic control of disease-carrying 
insects. But Curtis will probably be best 
remembered for his innovative contributions 
to the control of the Anopheles mosquito, the 
vector for the malaria parasite. 

He was born in Surrey, UK, and studied 
at the universities of Oxford and Edinburgh. 
Early in his research career, he became 
interested in genetic control of infectious 
diseases. An example is his seminal work on 
tsetse flies, the vectors of parasitic African 
trypanosomes, which, among other diseases, 
cause sleeping sickness. Curtis used mutation 
by chromosomal translocation to sterilize 
these insects, with the idea that they could 
outcompete the wild, infectious population 
without the need for radiation or chemical 
agents. His interest in genetic approaches 
continued when he moved to India to work 
for the World Heath Organization (WHO), 
and he was part of the team that developed 
sterile male Culex and Aedes mosquitoes. 

Curtis returned to England in 1976 to take 
a post in the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, where he found the ambi- 
ence for research and teaching so ideal that 
he stayed until his retirement. By the 1980s, 
he began to realize that genetic approaches 
were not immediately applicable, and so he 
focused on practical technologies that would 
benefit the health of people in developing 
countries. 

In Zanzibar, for example, he demonstrated 
a low-cost way to control Culex mosquitoes, 
which transmit the parasitic worms respon- 
sible for the disfiguring disease filariasis, 
and the viruses causing West Nile fever and 
Japanese encephalitis. These mosquitoes 
survive in pit latrines and soakage pits even 
after spraying with insecticides. Curtis and 
colleagues showed that expanded polystyrene 
beads can form a self-sealing layer on the 
surface of the water that suffocates the Culex 
larvae, and that a single application of these 
beads to a pit prevents mosquito breeding 
for more than seven years. Later, this simple 
method was used effectively for mosquito 
control in India, where soakage pits are com- 
mon sites for mosquito breeding. 

Curtis was also an influential figure in the 
field of malaria management, and the various 
methods he developed are now considered 
routine for both intervention and evaluation 
of Anopheles control. In his opinion, the avail- 
able knowledge in the 1990s of the biology 
of malaria vectors was sufficient to craft new 
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and affordable malaria control technolo- 


gies for developing countries, where annual 
public health budgets were and may still be 
as meagre as the US$10 per person estimated 
in 2000. 

He was a strong proponent of the use of 
insecticide-treated nets (ITNs) to cover beds 
for malaria control, as Anopheles mosquitoes 
bite mainly at night. In collaboration with 
the National Institute for Medical Research 
Tanzania, he demonstrated that ITNs are as 
effective as indoor insecticide sprays for pre- 
venting malaria, making these nets central to 
global malaria control. He also promoted the 
idea that there can be a ‘mass effect’ on the 
mosquito population when everyone in a vil- 
lage — rather than just the vulnerable groups 
such as pregnant women and children — uses 
bednets, and that extensive use of ITNs will 
lead to substantial community protection. 

His studies influenced donors and govern- 
ments. Together with two other campaign- 
ers, Awash Teklehaimanot and Jeffrey Sachs, 
Curtis made a call this year for mass distribu- 
tion of free, long-lasting ITNs — rather than 
their allocation through social marketing, 
whereby each net is sold for US$1-2 — to 
reduce the burden of malaria. They calculated 
that an investment of US$3 billion per year, 
combined with sound public-health meas- 
ures, would achieve comprehensive malaria 
control in Africa by 2010. Another important 
public health lesson was learnt when Curtis 
and his colleagues suggested that infections 
can be spread by mosquitoes carried from 
‘malaria zones’ by aeroplanes, thus emphasiz- 
ing the need for ‘disinsection’ of air transport. 
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Curtis continued to investigate genetic 
approaches to control mosquito popula- 
tions, but was concerned that the time taken 
to overcome the hurdles associated with 
introducing genetically modified insects into 
the environment would lead to loss of more 
lives. Indeed, he argued that the current 
excitement in genomics must be de-empha- 
sized, as far as practical ends are concerned, 
and that the choice of a molecular method 
“should be dictated by its being the best 
way to solve an existing problem” and not 
by its being the most modern approach. 
Genetically engineered Anopheles strains 
that cannot transmit malaria would require 
extremely reliable systems to drive the trans- 
gene through the wild population, and that 
is aside from overcoming objections from 
society. His other concern was that the better 
drugs and insecticides designed through 
genomic approaches would be patent-pro- 
tected and so too expensive for the poorer 
nations. 

The influence exercised by Curtis, and 
his achievements, were the result of sound 
science and meticulous data acquisition. 
Even in his hobbies he showed that one can 
have fun while applying scientific rigour. For 
example, primrose populations were thought 
to consist of equal numbers of two morphs, 
but in 1940 the botanist J. Crosby identified a 
third, self-pollinating, morph — the homo- 
style — in a Somerset wood and predicted 
that it would increase over time. Along with 
his wife Jill, Curtis painstakingly identified 
and counted primroses of every morph in 
Somerset to see whether there was a varia- 
tion in their numbers and distribution over 
40 years; they published their findings in the 
journal Heredity. 

Chris Curtis will be equally remembered as 
an inspirational and tireless educator. He was 
generous as a reviewer of scientific manu- 
scripts, providing extensive suggestions for 
improving the clarity of manuscripts written 
by those less skilful in their use of English. 
An iconic figure for those implementing low- 
cost vector-control measures, he influenced 
generations of MSc and PhD students from 
many countries who now occupy prominent 
positions. His “So what?” test for new devel- 
opments and “Don’t get it right, get it writ- 
ten!” — his cure for writer's block — became 
universal lessons for young researchers. 

Even though he retired five years ago, he 
continued teaching and was conducting a 
five-week vector-control course when he 
fell ill. He leaves behind his wife Jill anda 
large community of students and colleagues 
around the world. My memory is of him in 
his London laboratory, writing with one hand 
and providing a blood feed to a beaker full of 
mosquitoes with the other. 

Indira Nath 

Indira Nath is in the LEPRA - Blue Peter Research 
Centre, Cherlapally, Hyderabad 501301, India. 
e-mail: indiranath@bprcleprasociety.org 
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QUANTUM 


COHERENCE 


uantum physics has come a long way 
since its theoretical beginnings in the 
early twentieth century. Techniques to 
manipulate light and matter have become 
increasingly sophisticated, facilitating fundamental 
studies of quantum effects and inspiring new 
technologies. From atomic networks to semiconductor 
‘spintronics, seemingly disparate areas of research are 
being driven by a shared goal — to harness and exploit 
quantum coherence and entanglement. 

Inevitably, these laboratory endeavours have 
necessitated a new theoretical toolbox. The image of 
a pair of photons zooming off in opposite directions, 
each sensitive to the other through their quantum 
entanglement, is conceptually tidy. But what happens 
when describing the quantum properties of more 
complex systems? This Insight on quantum coherence 
and entanglement starts with a Progress article 
that addresses the problem of ‘thinking big’: how 
can entanglement be quantified or measured in a 
system that comprises many particles and degrees of 
freedom? 

The reviews in this Insight highlight the exciting 
experimental progress in such systems, covering a 
wide range of physical settings. They describe both 
bottom-up approaches, in which researchers strive 
to achieve increasingly complex systems starting 
from a very small number of particles and degrees 
of freedom, and top-down approaches, in which 
the individual and collective degrees of freedom in 
larger systems are controlled. Ultimately, the goal is to 
control many-particle systems at the quantum limit, 
an attractive prospect for quantum simulation and 
information applications. 

As such, this Insight brings together varied 
research. We trust, however, that you will find 
coherence in this diversity. 


Karen Southwell, Senior Editor 
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Quantifying entanglement in 
macroscopic systems 


Vlatko Vedral'”? 


Traditionally, entanglement was considered to be a quirk of microscopic objects that defied a common-sense 
explanation. Now, however, entanglement is recognized to be ubiquitous and robust. With the realization 
that entanglement can occur in macroscopic systems — and with the development of experiments aimed 

at exploiting this fact — new tools are required to define and quantify entanglement beyond the original 


microscopic framework. 


In the past decade, there has been an explosion of interest in entangle- 
ment in macroscopic (many body) physical systems’. The transforma- 
tion in how entanglement is perceived has been remarkable. In less 
than a century, researchers have moved from distrusting entanglement 
because of its ‘spooky action at a distance’ to starting to regard it as an 
essential property of the macroscopic world. 

There are three basic motivations for studying entanglement in the mac- 
roscopic world. The first motivation is fundamental. Researchers want to 
know whether large objects can support entanglement. The conventional 
wisdom is that a system that consists of a large number of subsystems (for 
example, 10” of them, similar to the number of atoms in a living room) 
immersed in an environment at a high temperature (room temperature, 
for example) ought to behave fully classically. Studying macroscopic entan- 
glement is thus a way of probing the quantum-to-classical transition. 

The second motivation is physical and relates to the different phases of 
matter. Traditionally, the idea of an order parameter is used to quantify 
phase transitions. For example, a non-magnetic system (in the ‘disordered 
phase’) can be magnetized (or become ordered) in certain conditions, and 
this transition is indicated by an abrupt change in the order parameter 
of the system. In this case, the magnetization itself is a relevant order 
parameter, but the interesting question is whether entanglement is a use- 
ful order parameter for other phase transitions””. 

The third motivation comes from technology. If the power of entangle- 
ment is to be harnessed through quantum computing, then entangled 


Laser light 


—— 


systems of increasingly large sizes need to be handled, which is itself 
a challenge. 

It is clear that the modern perspective on entanglement differs greatly 
from the initial ideas about its seemingly paradoxical nature. Research- 
ers are now realizing how general and robust entanglement is. Larger 
and larger entangled systems are being manipulated coherently in differ- 
ent physical implementations. And it is not as surprising as it once was 
to find that entanglement contributes to some phenomena. 

Notall of the mystery has vanished, however. As is common in scientific 
research, answering one question generates many new ones, in this case 
related to the type of entanglement that is useful for studies motivated by 
each of the three reasons above. These questions bring researchers closer 
to the heart of the current understanding of entanglement. 

Here I first examine what entanglement is and how it is quantified in 
physical systems. Different classes of entanglement are then discussed, 
and I conclude by considering the possibilities of achieving and exploit- 
ing large-scale entanglement in the laboratory. 


What is entanglement? 
The first chapter of almost any elementary quantum-mechanics text- 
book usually states that quantum behaviour is not relevant for systems 
with a physical size much larger than their de Broglie wavelength. The 
de Broglie wavelength, which can intuitively be thought of as the quan- 
tum extent of the system, scales inversely as (the square root of) mass 
|HV)+|VH) Figure 1| A way of generating entangled photons 
by using down conversion. The input laser light is 
shone onto a nonlinear crystal (green box). The 
nonlinearity of the crystal means that there is a 
non-zero probability that two photons will be 
emitted from the crystal. The cones represent the 
regions where each of the two photons is emitted. 
Owing to energy conservation, the frequencies 
of the photons need to add up to the original 
frequency. Their momenta also must cancel in the 
perpendicular direction and add up to the original 
momentum in the forward direction. One of the 
photons is horizontally polarized (H), and one is 
vertically polarized (V). However, in the regions 
where the two cones overlap, the state of the 
photons will be |HV) + |VH). It is around these 
points that entangled photons are generated. 
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times temperature. From this, it can be concluded that massive and 
hot systems — which could almost be considered as synonymous with 
macroscopic systems — should not behave quantum mechanically. 

AsI show in the next section, however, de-Broglie-type arguments are 
too simplistic. First, entanglement can be found in macroscopic systems* 
(including at high temperatures’). And, second, entanglement turns out 
to be crucial for explaining the behaviour of large systems’. For example, 
the low values of magnetic susceptibilities in some magnetic systems can 
be explained only by using entangled states of those systems. 

Now, what exactly is entanglement? After all is said and done, it takes 
(at least) two to tangle’, although these two need not be particles. To study 
entanglement, two or more subsystems need to be identified, together with 
the appropriate degrees of freedom that might be entangled. The subsys- 
tems are technically known as modes, and the possibly entangled degrees 
of freedom are called observables. Most formally, entanglement is the 
degree of correlation between observables pertaining to different modes 
that exceeds any correlation allowed by the laws of classical physics. 

I now describe several examples of entangled systems. Two photons 
that have been generated by, for example, parametric down conversion® 
are in the overall polarized state JHV) + |VH) (where H is horizontal 
polarization and V is vertical polarization) and are entangled as far 
as their polarization is concerned (Fig. 1). A photon is an excitation 
of the electromagnetic field, and its polarization denotes the direction of 
the electric field. Each of the two entangled photons represents a sub- 
system, and the relevant observables are the polarizations in different 
directions. (Two electrons could also be entangled in terms of their spin 
value in an analogous way.) 

When two subsystems in pure states become entangled, the overall 
state can no longer be written as a product of the individual states (for 
example, |HV)). A pure state means that the information about how the 
state was prepared is complete. A state is called mixed if some knowledge 
is lacking about the details of system preparation. For example, if the 
apparatus prepares either the ground state |0) or the first excited state |1) 
in a random manner, with respective probabilities p and 1 — p, then the 
overall state will need to be described as the mixture p|0)(0| + (1 —p)|1)(1|. 
In this case, the probabilities need to be used to describe the state because 
of the lack of knowledge. Consequently, quantifying entanglement for 
mixed states is complex. 

Systems can also be entangled in terms of their external degrees of 
freedom (such as in spatial parameters). For example, two particles 
could have their positions and momenta entangled. This was the original 
meaning of entanglement, as defined by Albert Einstein, Boris Podolsky 
and Nathan Rosen’. 

When the subsystems have been identified, states are referred to as 
entangled when they are not of the disentangled (or separable) form”*: 
Prep = 2p ipi © p,®...@pi, where Xp;=1isa probability distribution and 
Pi» Po +++> P, are the states (generally mixed) of subsystem 1, 2,...,n, 


Figure 2 | Separable states. Two examples of disentangled systems are shown. 
a, Two electrons are shown confined to two spatial regions and with their 
internal spins pointing up. In this case, their spin states are both in the same 
upwards direction. Because electrons are fermions, the overall state of this 
system must be antisymmetrical. The internal state is symmetrical (because 
the electrons are pointing up), and so their special wavefunctions must be 
antisymmetrized, | ¥, Y,) a | Y Y). The spatial part of the electronic state, 
therefore, seems to be entangled — but this only seems to be the case. The 


respectively. On the one hand, two subsystems described by the density 
matrix p;, = ¥(|00)(00| +|11){11]) are one such example of a separable 


state. The state of three subsystems, |000)+|111), on the other hand, 
can easily be confirmed to be not separable and therefore (by defini- 
tion) entangled. 

This simple mathematical definition hides a great deal of physical 
subtlety. For example, Bose-Einstein condensates are created when all 
particles in a system go into the same ground state. It seems that the 
overall state is just the product of the individual particle states and is 
therefore (by definition) disentangled. However, in this case, entangle- 
ment lies in the correlations between particle numbers in different 
spatial modes. Systems can also seem to be entangled but, on closer 
inspection, are not (Fig. 2). 


Witnesses and measures of entanglement 

In this section, I present two surprising results from recent studies of 
many-body entanglement: first, entanglement can be witnessed by 
macroscopic observables'””” (see the subsection ‘Witnessing entangle- 
ment’); and second, entanglement can persist in the thermodynamic 
limit at arbitrarily high temperatures”. The first statement is surpris- 
ing because observables represent averages over all subsystems, so it 
is expected that entanglement disappears as a result of this averaging. 
The effect of temperature is similar. Increasing the temperature means 
that an increasing amount of noise is added to the entanglement, so the 
second finding — that entanglement can persist at high temperatures 
— is also surprising. 

Before these findings are described in more detail, a simple observa- 
tion can be made. The entanglement of two subsystems in a pure state 
is very easy to quantify. This is because the more entangled the state, 
the more mixed the subset of the system. This property of quantum 
states — namely that although exact information about the overall state 
is available, information about parts of the system can be incomplete 
— was first emphasized by Erwin Schrédinger™, in the famous paper in 
which he described the ‘Schrédinger’s cat’ thought experiment. 

This logic fails for mixed states, however. For example, an equal mix- 
ture of |00) and |11) also results in maximally mixed states for each 
quantum bit (qubit), but the overall state is not entangled. It also fails for 
quantifying quantum correlations between more than two components. 
In fact, in this last case, it is even difficult to determine whether a state 
of many subsystems is entangled in the first place. This leads on to the 
concept of witnessing entanglement. 


Witnessing entanglement 

Entanglement witnesses’ are observables whose expectation value 
can indicate something about the entanglement in a given state. Sup- 
pose that there is an observable W, which has the property that for all 
disentangled states, the average value is bounded by some number b, 


electrons in question are fully distinguishable (because they are far apart), 
so any experiment on one of them is not correlated to any experiment on the 
other one. Therefore, these electrons cannot be entangled. b, A double-well 
potential, with each well containing five particles, is shown. Experiments 
that trap atoms in this way are now routine. It is clear that there is no 
entanglement between the two wells, because each well contains a fixed, 
clearly defined number of particles, although there could be some 
entanglement within each well, depending on the exact circumstances. 
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Figure 3 | Susceptibility as a macroscopic witness of entanglement. a, The 
typical behaviour of magnetic susceptibility y versus temperature for a 
magnetic system is depicted (black). The behaviour of the entanglement 
witness is also depicted (red). Values of magnetic susceptibility below 
the red line are entangled, and the dashed line indicates the transitional 
point. b, One of the earliest experimental confirmations of entanglement® 
involved copper nitrate, Cu(NO,),-2.5H,O, with entanglement existing 
at less than ~5 K. A molecular image of copper nitrate is depicted, with 
copper in red, nitrogen in blue, oxygen in black and hydrogen in green. 
The one-dimensional chain (red), which consists of interacting copper 
atoms, is the physically relevant chain in terms of the magnetic properties 
of the compound and can be thought of as a collection of dimers (shown 
separated by dashed red lines). 


(W) <b. Suppose, furthermore, that a researcher is given a physical state 
and experimentally shows that (W) > b, then the only explanation is that 
the state is entangled. 

Imagine two spins (a ‘dimer’) coupled through a Heisenberg inter- 
action*: H=—Joeo, where H is the hamiltonian, o denotes a Pauli spin 
matrix and J is the strength of coupling. I now use the hamiltonian as 
an entanglement witness. It is easy to see that the average value of H 
with respect to disentangled (separable) states cannot exceed the value J: 
(H)=|Tr(p..)H) |=J| (0)(o) |< J. However, if the expected values are com- 
puted for the singlet state (which is the ground state of H), then the 
following is obtained: | Tr(P.inH) | = 3J, where p,,, is the density matrix 
of the singlet state. This value is clearly outside the range of separa- 
ble states. The singlet is therefore entangled. This logic generalizes to 
more complex hamiltonians (with arbitrarily many particles), and it 
can be shown that observables other than energy (for example, mag- 
netic susceptibility) can be good witnesses of entanglement’ (Fig. 3). In 
fact, by using this method, ground states of antiferromagnets, as well 
as other interacting systems, can generally be shown to be entangled at 
low temperatures (k,T'< J, where k, is the Boltzmann constant and T is 
temperature; this seems to be a universal temperature bound for the 
existence of entanglement”®. 


Measuring entanglement 

Measuring entanglement is complex, and there are many approaches”. 
Here I discuss two measures of entanglement: overall entanglement and 
connectivity. Further measures are described in ref. 17. 

The first measure is overall entanglement, also known as the relative 
entropy of entanglement"®, which is a measure of the difference between 
a given quantum state and any classically correlated state. It turns out that 
the best approximation to the Greenberger-Horne-Zeilinger (GHZ)” 
state, |000)+|111), isa mixture of the form |000)(000|+|111){111]. For 
W states” (by which I mean any symmetrical superposition of zeros and 
ones, such as |001) + |010)+|100)), the best classical approximation isa 
slightly more elaborate mixture’. 

On the basis of overall entanglement, W states are more entangled than 
GHZ states. What is the most entangled state of N qubits according to the 
overall entanglement? The answer is that the maximum possible overall 
entanglement is N/2, and one such state that achieves this (by no means 
the only one) is a collection of dimers (that is, maximally entangled pairs 
of qubits). This is easy to understand when considering that each dimer 
has one unit of entanglement and that there are N/2 dimers in total. 

The second measure (originally termed disconnectivity) is referred to 
here as connectivity”. Measuring connectivity is designed to address the 
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question of how far correlations stretch. Take a GHZ state of N qubits, 
|000...0)+|111... 1). Itis clear that the first two qubits are as correlated 
as the first and the third and, in fact, as the first and the last. Correla- 
tions of GHZ states therefore have a long range. GHZ states have a con- 
nectivity equal to N. The W state, by contrast, can be well described by 
nearest-neighbour correlations. The W state containing N/2 zeros and 
N/2 ones can be well approximated by the states |01)+|10) between 
nearest neighbours. Therefore, correlations do not stretch far, and the 
connectivity is only equal to 2. 

The above considerations of how to quantify entanglement are gen- 
eral and apply to all discrete (spin) systems, as well as to continuous 
systems (such as harmonic chains” and quantum fields”), although 
continuous systems need to be treated with extra care because of 
their infinite dimensionality. Although the discussed witnesses and 
measures can be applied to mixed states, I now focus on pure states 
for simplicity. 


Different types of macroscopic entanglement 

There are many types of entanglement. Here I discuss the four types 
that cover all three motivations mentioned earlier: GHZ, W, resonating 
valence bond (RVB)™ and cluster”. GHZ states are typically used in 
testing the non-locality of quantum mechanics, because they have a 
high value of connectivity. W and RVB states naturally occur for a range 
of physical systems. For example, both Bose-Einstein condensates (such 
as superfluid and superconducting materials) and ferromagnets have 
W states as ground states”. 

RVB states are built from singlet states between pairs of spins. It is 
clear that connectivity of RVBs is only 2, but the states themselves have 
ahigh overall degree of entanglement, N/2 (ref. 26). It is intriguing that 
natural states have low connectivity but a high overall entanglement that 
scales as log N or even N/2, whereas GHZ states, which do not occur 
naturally, have high connectivity of the order of N but a very low overall 
entanglement (Box 1). 

Are there states that have both connectivity and overall entanglement 
that scale as the number of subsystems? The answer is, surprisingly, 
yes. Even more interestingly, these states, which are known as cluster 
states, are important for quantum computing”. Cluster states are highly 
entangled arrays of qubits, and this entanglement is used to carry out 
quantum computing through single qubit measurements. Entanglement 
drives the dynamics of these computers”, which is why high overall 
entanglement is needed. But the type of entanglement is also responsible 
for the implementation of various gates during the operation of these 
computers, which is why high connectivity is needed. 


Experimental considerations and beyond 

There are many paths to preparing and experimenting with larger col- 
lections of entangled systems. As I have described, natural entanglement 
is not strong in general and is far from being maximal with respect to 
overall entanglement or connectivity. To create high overall entangle- 
ment and connectivity invariably involves a great deal of effort. 

There are two basic approaches to generating large-scale entangle- 
ment: bottom up and top down. The first approach, the bottom-up 
approach, relies on gaining precise control of a single system first and 
then extending this control to two systems and scaling it up further. 
So far, ‘bottom-up experiments’ have obtained up to eight entangled 
ions in an ion trap (in a W state)” and six entangled photons”. During 
nuclear magnetic resonance spectroscopy, 13 nuclei can be ‘pseudo- 
entangled”. Larger systems, however, are exceedingly difficult to con- 
trol in this way. 

The second approach is the top-down approach. As described earl- 
ier, many natural systems, with many degrees of freedom (1 million 
atoms, for example), can become entangled without the need for dif- 
ficult manipulations (for example, the only requirement might be to 
decrease the temperature to less than 5 K, which is physically possible). 
Moreover, in many systems, certain types of entanglement are present 
in thermal equilibrium and even above room temperature, without the 
need for any manipulation. 
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Box 1| Comparison of four types of entangled qubit state 


Qubit state Overall entanglement 
1 N 
Log N 2 
N/2 2 

N 


N/2 


Connectivity 


Cluster 


The naturally occurring states, W and RVB, have a much smaller 
connectivity than the states used for testing non-locality (GHZ) and for 
carrying out universal computing (cluster). In contrast to connectivity, 
the overall entanglement shows a different scaling. The important point 
is that the overall entanglement and connectivity capture markedly 
different aspects of the ‘quantumness’ of macroscopic states. Both of 
these measures can be thought of in terms of fragility of the entangled 
state, but they describe different types of fragility. The connectivity is 
related to the fragility of the state under dephasing: that is, the loss of 
phases between various components in the superposition. The overall 
entanglement, by contrast, is related to the fragility of the state under 
the full removal of qubits from the state. For example, if one qubit is 
removed from the GHZ state, then the remaining qubits automatically 
become disentangled, which is why the overall entanglement of 

the GHZ state is equal to 1. If each qubit dephases at the rate r, then 

N qubits in GHZ states will dephase at the rate Nr, which is why the 
connectivity of the GHZ state is N. By contrast, for RVB states, there 

are N/2 singlets, so half of the qubits need to be removed to destroy 
entanglement. Similarly, this state is not markedly susceptible to 
dephasing, indicating a low value of connectivity. 


Given that macroscopic entanglement exists, an important techno- 
logical question is how easy this entanglement would be to extract and 
use. Suppose that two neutron beams are aimed at a magnetic substance, 
each at a different section”. It is fruitful — albeit not entirely mathemati- 
cally precise — to think of this interaction as a state swap of the spins of 
the neutrons and the spins of the atoms in the solid. If the atoms in the 
solid are themselves entangled, then this entanglement is transferred 
to each of the scattered spins. This transferral could then presumably 
be used for further information processing. Similarly, schemes can be 
designed to extract entanglement from Bose-Einstein condensates”? 
and superconductors™ (which can be thought of as Bose-Einstein con- 
densates of Cooper pairs of electrons), although none of these extraction 
schemes has been implemented as yet. 

There are many open questions regarding entanglement. Here I have 
stated that, in theory, entanglement can exist in arbitrarily large and hot 
systems. But how true is this in practice? Another question is whether 
the entanglement of massless bodies fundamentally differs from that 
of massive ones*”. Furthermore, does macroscopic entanglement also 
occur in living systems and, if so, is it used by these systems? 

Some of the open questions might never be answered. Some might 
turn out to be uninteresting or irrelevant. One thing is certain though: 
current experimental progress is so rapid that future findings will sur- 
prise researchers and will take the current knowledge of entanglement 
to another level. rT] 
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Entangled states of trapped atomic ions 


Rainer Blatt’? & David Wineland? 


To process information using quantum-mechanical principles, the states of individual particles need to 

be entangled and manipulated. One way to do this is to use trapped, laser-cooled atomic ions. Attaining a 
general-purpose quantum computer is, however, a distant goal, but recent experiments show that just a few 
entangled trapped ions can be used to improve the precision of measurements. If the entanglement in such 
systems can be scaled up to larger numbers of ions, simulations that are intractable on a classical computer 


might become possible. 


For more than five decades, quantum superposition states that are 
coherent have been studied and used in applications such as photon 
interferometry and Ramsey spectroscopy’. However, entangled states, 
particularly those that have been ‘engineered’ or created for specific 
tasks, have become routinely available only in the past two decades (see 
page 1004). The initial experiments with pairs of entangled photons””, 
starting in the 1970s, were important because they provided tests of 
non-locality in quantum mechanics‘. Then, in the early to mid-1980s, 
Richard Feynman and David Deutsch proposed that it might be pos- 
sible way to carry out certain computations or quantum simulations 
efficiently by using quantum systems”*. This idea was, however, largely 
considered a curiosity until the mid-1990s, when Peter Shor devised 
an algorithm’ that could factor large numbers very efficiently with a 
quantum computer. This marked the beginning of widespread interest 
in quantum information processing® and stimulated several proposals 
for the implementation of a quantum computer. 

Among these proposals, the use of trapped ions’ has proved to be 
one of the most successful ways of deterministically creating entangled 
states, and for manipulating, characterizing and using these states for 
measurement. At present, about 25 laboratories worldwide are study- 
ing aspects of quantum information processing with trapped ions. Ions 
provide a relatively ‘clean’ system, because they can be confined for long 
durations while experiencing only small perturbations from the envi- 
ronment, and can be coherently manipulated. Although trapping ions in 
this way involves several technical processes, the system is an accessible 
one in which to test concepts that might be applicable to other systems, 
such as those involving neutral trapped atoms, quantum dots, nuclear 
spins, Josephson junctions or photons. 

In this review, we highlight recent progress in creating and manipulat- 
ing entangled states of ions, and we describe how these advances could 
help to generate quantum gates for quantum information processing 
and improve tools for high-precision measurement. For a review of earl- 
ier progress in quantum information processing with atoms, including 
atomic ions, and photons, see ref. 10. 


Trapped and laser-cooled ions 

To study entanglement, it is desirable to have a collection of quantum 
systems that can be individually manipulated, their states entangled, and 
their coherences maintained for long durations, while suppressing the 
detrimental effects of unwanted couplings to the environment. This can 
be realized by confining and laser cooling a group of atomic ions in a 
particular arrangement of electric and/or magnetic fields'*”. With such 


‘traps, atomic ions can be stored nearly indefinitely and can be localized 
in space to within a few nanometres. Coherence times of as long as ten 
minutes have been observed for superpositions of two hyperfine atomic 
states of laser-cooled, trapped atomic ions’*™*. 

In the context of quantum information processing, a typical experi- 
ment involves trapping a few ions by using a combination of static and 
sinusoidally oscillating electric potentials that are applied between the 
electrodes of a linear quadrupole, an arrangement known as a Paul 
trap’? (Fig. 1). When the trapped ions are laser cooled, they forma lin- 
ear ‘string; in which the spacings are determined by a balance between 
the horizontal (axial) confining fields and mutual Coulomb repulsion. 
Scattered fluorescence, induced by a laser beam, can be imaged with 
a camera (Fig. 1). The use of tightly focused laser beams allows the 
manipulation of individual ions. 

For simplicity, in this review, we focus on two specific internal states 
of each ion, which we refer to as the ground and excited states (|g) and 
|e), respectively). This ‘quantum bit’ (qubit) structure is ‘dressed’ by the 
oscillator states |n) of frequency w,, of a particular mode (Fig. 1). We 
denote the internal states as ‘spin’ states, in analogy to the two states of 
a spin —% particle. If the energy between internal states corresponds to 
an optical frequency w,,, this atomic transition can be driven by laser 
radiation at frequency w,., which couples states |g, n) |e, 2), where |g, 1) 
denotes the combined state |g)|n). Spin and motional degrees of freedom 
can be coupled by tuning the laser to ‘sideband’ frequencies w,,+ @,,; 
which drives transitions Ig, n) ° 


e, n+ An) (refs 15-18), with An=+1. In 
this case, state evolution can be described as a rotation R,,(0, ¢) of the 
state vector on the Bloch sphere*"* and is defined here as 


gn)+ie® sin le n+ An) 


Ry, (8 6) |g, n)—>cos- ; 


lg, n)+cos— 


Ryn (8, ) e,n+An) (1) 


e,n+An)—> ie sin < 
where 6 depends on the strength and the duration of the applied laser 
pulse, ¢ is the laser beam phase at the ion’s position and i=\V-1. For 
An=t+1, entanglement is generated between the spin and motional 
degrees of freedom. Higher-order couplings (|An|> 1) are suppressed 
for laser-cooled ions, the spatial extent of which is much smaller than 
the laser wavelength, which is known as the Lamb-Dicke regime. In 
this regime, sideband laser cooling works by tuning the laser to induce 
absorption on the lower sideband frequency (An=~—1), followed by 
spontaneous emission decay, which occurs mainly at the ‘carrier’ 
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transition frequency (An=0). With repeated absorption-emission 
cycles, the ions are optically pumped to the combined spin and motion 
ground state |g, n=0) (ref. 19). If the spin energy levels correspond to 
microwave or lower frequencies (as occurs in hyperfine atomic states 
and Zeeman states), the same processes can be realized by replacing 
single-photon optical transitions with two-photon stimulated-Raman 
transitions and by replacing spontaneous emission with spontaneous 
Raman scattering’**. It should be noted that there are similarities 
between the coupling of an ion’s internal states to the harmonic oscil- 
lator associated with a mode of motion and the case of cavity quantum 
electrodynamics, in which an atom’s internal states are coupled to the 
harmonic oscillator associated with a single electromagnetic mode of 
the cavity (see page 1023). 

The qubit state of an ion can be detected with more than 99% effi- 
ciency by measuring resonance fluorescence from an auxiliary state that 
is strongly coupled (by a monitoring excitation) to one of the qubit states 
(|g) or |e)) and decays back only to that same state, known as a cycling 
transition. This is usually called quantum non-demolition (QND) detec- 
tion because when the ion has been projected into a particular spin state, 
it will remain in that state throughout repeated excitation—emission 
cycles. Therefore, a cycle can be repeated many times, and it is not nec- 
essary to detect every emitted photon to obtain a high overall detection 
efficiency. If the qubit is projected to, or ‘shelved’ in, the state that is not 
coupled to the fluorescing transition, then no photons are observed, and 
this state can therefore be distinguished from the fluorescing state”. 


Spin-entangled states 

In 1995, Ignacio Cirac and Peter Zoller suggested how to use a trapped- 
ion system to implement a quantum computer’. For universal quantum 
computing and for the generation of arbitrary entangled qubit states, 
two basic gate operations are required: first, individual qubit rotations as 
described by equation (1); and, second, a two-qubit-entangling opera- 
tion that is the quantum counterpart to the classical operation with 
the XOR logic gate, the controlled- NOT (CNOT)-gate operation. The 
CNOT gate flips the state of a target qubit depending on the state of a 
control qubit. And, importantly, when applied to superposition states, 
it generates entanglement. The CNOT operation (Fig. 2) is achieved 
with a sequence of carrier pulses (R,(6, ¢)) and red sideband pulses 
(R_,(0, $)). The central part of this sequence involves a ‘phase gate’ that 


Figure 1| lons confined in a trap. a, A linear quadrupole ion trap (known 
as a Paul trap; beige) containing individually addressed “°Ca’* ions (blue) 
is depicted. After cooling by laser beams (red), the trapped ions form a 
string and are then imaged by using a charge-coupled device (CCD). In 
the CCD image shown, the spacing of the two centre ions is ~8 um. The 
electrode arrangement in the Paul trap provides an almost harmonic 
three-dimensional well. For a single ion, this is characterized by three 
frequencies’: w,, w, and w,, where x, y and z denote the confining potential 
axes. In this case, z points along the trap axis and x, y in the transverse 
directions. Owing to the Coulomb coupling that occurs between ions, 
the motion is best described in terms of normal modes; a string of ions 
can therefore be viewed as a pseudo-molecule. In general, the normal- 
mode frequencies w,, differ from each other, and a particular mode can 
be accessed by spectral selection. b, The energy levels of a two-level ion 


applies a phase shift e =—1 to the |g, n= 1) component of the target ion’s 
wavefunction. This is implemented by applying a coherent R_,(21, ) 
pulse between the |g, 1) state and an auxiliary state |aux, 0). Because the 


applied radiation cannot excite the states |g, 0), |e, 0) or |e, 1), they are 
unaffected. This operation is sandwiched between rotations that trans- 
fer phase changes into state changes, as occurs in Ramsey spectroscopy. 
By using a single ion, Christopher Monroe et al.”' realized the CNOT 
operation between motion and spin for ’Be* ions. Subsequently, Ferdi- 
nand Schmidt-Kaler et al.””* and later Mark Riebe et al.” realized the 
complete CNOT operation between two individually addressed “Ca* 
ions. Entangling gates have also been realized by irradiating ions simul- 
taneously (Fig. 3). Although such gates can be implemented in a single 
step, they still involve transitory entanglement with a motional mode, 
which effectively couples the spin qubits. Ions have also been entangled 
with each other in a probabilistic way mediated by entanglement with 
scattered photons” (Fig. 4). 

By sequentially combining single-qubit and multiqubit operations, 
various entangled states of ions have been created deterministically or 
‘on demand’ A research group from the National Institute of Stand- 
ards and Technology (NIST), in Boulder, Colorado, created” the state 
|¥.(b)) =2]ge)— e'*4|eg), where ¢ is a controllable phase factor and |ge) 
denotes the combined state |g), |e), for ions 1 and 2. More generally, by 
using entangling operations and single-qubit rotations with adjustable 
phases, all Bell states — |) =75(|ge) + |eg)), |O*) =75(|gg) + |ee)) — and 
arbitrary superpositions can be generated”. The quality or fidelity of 
quantum states is usually characterized by the degree with which they 
agree with the desired (or ideal) state, which is expressed as 


F= (Fiscal | Pexp | seal) (2) 


where p,,, is the experimentally achieved density matrix, which charac- 
terizes both pure and non-pure states. In current experiments, fidelities 
F>0.95 are achieved. 

In some cases, complete knowledge of the density matrix is not 
required. For example, the fidelity of a state relative to |O*) can be 
derived from just three matrix elements, F=}(P e+ Proce) + REPcege Where 
Peege = (€€|Pexp |gg) and so on and Re denotes the real part of the expres- 
sion that follows. The matrix elements p,,., and p,.,.are obtained from the 
measured populations of the respective states. The matrix element P,... 


b Two-level ion Harmonic trap 
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(left) and one mode of the ion’s motion (right) are shown. On the left is 
depicted the ion’s ground state |g) and excited state |e), interacting with 
radiation characterized by the Rabi frequency 2 and decaying with the 
rate y. On the right is depicted the harmonic oscillator potential and 
equally spaced energy levels for one mode of motion. Both the two-level 
system and the harmonic oscillator can be described jointly in a quantum- 
mechanical way, indicated by the direct product ), resulting in a manifold 
of two-level systems separated by the mode frequency w,, (as shown in ¢). 
c, The level structure of the coupled ion-harmonic-oscillator system is 
shown, with states jointly described by the spin (|g) and |e)) and motional 
(0), |1),..., |) degrees of freedom, where |g)|n) =|g, 2) and |e)|n)=|e, n). 
Arrows indicate the transitions that are possible when appropriately tuned 
radiation is applied; dashed lines indicated connections to levels not 
shown. 
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can be obtained by applying a rotation R,(1/2, ¢) to both ions and meas- 
uring the parity P = |ge)(ge| +|ee)ee| — |ge)(ge| — |eg)eg| of the resultant 
state as a function of ¢. The only component of the parity that oscillates 
sinusoidally with frequency 2¢ is proportional to p,.¢ which allows this 
element to be extracted”. 

As shown by equation (2), the fidelity can be obtained by meas- 
uring the full density matrix. To do this, the quantum state in ques- 
tion must be prepared many times; in this way, with the appropriate 
single-qubit rotations applied before the qubit measurements, all 
expectation values of the density matrix are obtained. Such a proce- 
dure is known as quantum-state tomography”. When this proce- 
dure is applied to Bell states, the density matrix can be completely 
characterized (Fig. 5). From the density matrices, all measures 
can subsequently be calculated. For example, in the case of Bell’s 
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Truth table of CNOT 


Figure 2 | A CNOT-gate operation with two trapped ions. a, Consider two 
ions in the same trap that are initially prepared in their motional ground 
state. In step 1, a lower-sideband pulse R_,(1, ¢) is applied to the first ion 
(ion 1; the control qubit) and maps the excited-state amplitude of this ion 
to the first excited state of a selected motional mode (a process known as a 
SWAP operation). Importantly, this motional excitation is also shared with 
the second ion (ion 2; the target qubit). In step 2, a CNOT-gate operation 

is implemented between the motion qubit (which is shared by both spin 
qubits) and the spin state of ion 2. Finally, in step 3, the first step is reversed, 
thereby restoring the initial spin state of ion 1 and returning the motion 

to its ground state. The pulse sequence of the CNOT-gate operation is also 
shown (lower part of a). b, On the left is a CCD image of two ions. The 
arrows indicate laser radiation that is applied to the ions in the order of the 
indicated numbers (which correspond to the three steps in a). First, a laser 
pulse is applied to the upper ion (1), then the CNOT sequence is applied to 
the lower ion (2). Finally, a laser pulse is applied to the upper ion again (3). 
On the right is the resultant truth table of the CNOT-gate operation, with 
the first and second symbols denoting the state of the control qubit (ion 1) 
and the target qubit (ion 2), respectively. 
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inequalities, itis possible to determine the expectation value of the operator” 


A= 0,9 @ O04 0.) OO. +95) QO! ,- 9," @ 0%» where 
Ovsz= (6,40,)/V 2 and cis a Pauli operator and the superscripts refer to 
the first and second qubits. For local realistic theories, measurements 
of |(A)| are predicted to be less than 2, and values of 2<|(A)|<2V¥2 
are expected for states that can be described only by quantum theory. 
With trapped ions, experiments yielded |(A)|=2.25(3) at NIST”, 
| (A)|=2.52(6) at the Institute for Experimental Physics, University of 
Innsbruck (Innsbruck, Austria)’, and | (A)|=2.20(3) at the FOCUS 
Center and Department of Physics, University of Michigan (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan)", where the number in parentheses denotes the uncertainty 
in the last digit, clearly corroborating quantum theory (Fig. 5). More- 
over, each time an experiment was run, a result was recorded. This 
closed the ‘detection loophole; which would provide a way to violate 
Bell’s inequalities within local realistic theories. 

The operations outlined above can be generalized to entangle more 
than two particles. Among such states, the ‘cat’ states, named after 
Schrédinger’s cat”, are of particular interest. Cat states are usually 
defined as superpositions of two particular maximally different states, 
such as |¥..) = alggg....g)+ Bleee ... e), and they have an important role in 
quantum information science. For three qubits, cat states are also known 
as GHZ states, which were named after Daniel Greenberger, Michael 
Horne and Anton Zeilinger, who showed that these states could provide 
a particularly clear contradiction with local realistic theories*. They are 
a fundamental resource in fault-tolerant quantum computing, for error 
correction**** and for quantum communication. In addition, because 
of their sensitivity to the interferometric phase ¢, they can also improve 
signal-to-noise ratios in interferometry” (described later). 

With trapped ions, cat states with | «| =| | have been generated by using 
two approaches. At NIST, global entangling operations were used to dem- 
onstrate a cat state of four ions”, a GHZ state with F =0.89 (ref. 37), and cat 
states of up to six ions™*. Using individually addressed ions and a CNOT- 
gate operation, the research group at Innsbruck produced GHZ states in 
an algorithmic way and analysed the states by using tomographic mea- 
surements”. Ina similar way, the Innsbruck group also produced W states 
for N-ion qubits, |w)=77 (|g... gge)+|g...geg)+...+]eg...g)), which 
belong to a different class of entangled states. Such classes are distinct 
because states of different classes cannot be transformed into each other by 
local operations and classical communication”. Nevertheless, both cat and 
W states can violate Bell-type inequalities. In contrast to cat states, W states 
are remarkably robust in the face ofa variety of decoherence processes: for 
W states, even the loss of qubits does not destroy entanglement completely. 
The Innsbruck group deterministically prepared an eight-qubit W state” 
by using individual ion addressing. Both the NIST and Innsbruck groups 
verified multipartite entanglement by using an ‘entanglement witness, an 
operator constructed so that its expectation value must exceed (or be less 


than) a certain value to verify N-particle entanglement”. 


Demonstrating quantum-information-processing algorithms 
Algorithms are lists of instructions for completing a task*. As is the 
case in classical computation, quantum algorithms can sometimes be 
viewed as subroutines in a larger computation. A quantum-informa- 
tion-processing algorithm generally involves single-qubit gates and 
multiqubit gates, as well as measurements and measurement-depend- 
ent operations. The result of such a sequence of operations could be 
a deterministically prepared quantum state (such as a Bell, GHZ or 
W state), a conditioned state (such as an error-corrected state) or a 
state that is subsequently inferred from a measurement of the quantum 
register and is then available as classical information. 

In contrast to classical information processing, quantum informa- 
tion processing allows tests to be carried out using superpositions. A 
simple example showing the gain in efficiency that is possible with a 
quantum algorithm was proposed by Deutsch and Richard Jozsa”. The 
Deutsch-Jozsa algorithm was first demonstrated with two qubits in 
nuclear magnetic resonance spectroscopy”, and it was demonstrated 
more recently with a trapped ion”, with the motional and spin proper- 
ties of the ion qubit serving as the two qubits. 
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Another example algorithm is teleportation of the state of one qubit to 
another qubit, an important protocol for the transfer of quantum infor- 
mation’”. In this algorithm, Alice wants to send a qubit state (which, in 
general, is unknown) to Bob. To do this, a Bell pair is generated, and one 
qubit from this pair is given to the sender, Alice, and the other qubit to 
the receiver, Bob. When the unknown state is ready to be teleported, it is 
entangled with Alice's qubit of the Bell pair. A subsequent measurement 
of both qubits by Alice yields two bits of classical information that she 
sends to Bob. With this information, Bob knows which of four possible 
rotations to apply to his qubit to obtain Alice’s original unknown state. 

Deterministic quantum teleportation has been demonstrated by the 
NIST“ and Innsbruck” groups. The Innsbruck group used individual 
laser-beam addressing of three qubits; therefore, the state was teleported 
from one end of the ion string to the other end, a distance of ~10 um. 
The NIST group used a multizone linear-trap array. By applying control 
potentials to electrode segments, the ions could be separated and moved 
in and out of one zone in which the laser beams were present. In this 
case, the state was teleported across a few hundred micrometres. 

Teleportation is an important building block for quantum information 
processing and can reduce the computational resource requirements. 
Furthermore, it is the basic procedure for quantum communication 
protocols, such as for implementing quantum repeaters. Other algo- 
rithms — such as entanglement purification’, quantum error correc- 
tion”, the quantum Fourier transform” and deterministic entanglement 
swapping (M. Riebe, T. Monz, K. Kim, A. S. Villar, P. Schindler, 
M. Chwalla, M. Hennrich and R. Blatt, unpublished observations) 
— have also been demonstrated with ion qubits. 

These experiments demonstrate the basic features of quantum algo- 
rithms, but for the concatenation of processes and repeated compu- 
tations, improved operation fidelities will be required. In particular, 
full and repetitive implementation of quantum error correction, which 
could keep a qubit superposition ‘alive’ while subjected to decoherence, 
remains a major challenge in quantum information processing. 


Applications 

In the mid-1990s, a wave of interest in potential applications for quan- 
tum information processing was generated by Shor’s period-finding 
algorithm for factoring large numbers’. Another noteworthy potential 
application is the implementation of unstructured searches”. However, 
to be of practical use, these applications require substantial resources 
in terms of the number of qubits and the number of operations, far 
beyond the capabilities of current implementations. Despite this, some 
elements of quantum information processing and entanglement with 
small numbers of qubits are beginning to find applications in metrol- 
ogy. Many physicists also expect that useful quantum simulations will 
be carried out on a relatively small number of qubits, perhaps up to 100, 
in the next decade. 

One application in metrology is to improve interferometry. As an 
example, we discuss how entanglement can be applied to Ramsey spec- 
troscopy”, but this scheme has a direct analogue in electron, atom and 
photon Mach-Zehnder interferometry. Ramsey spectroscopy on the 
|g)— |e) transition proceeds as follows. The atom is first prepared in 
the state |Y,,ia1) = |g). Radiation at frequency w near w,, is applied in a 
fast pulse to produce the state R,(1/2, —1/2)|g)=75(|g) + |e)). The atom 
is now allowed to evolve for a duration T so that the atom’s upper state 
accumulates a phase $, = (w—w,,)T relative to the lower state (when 
the problem is viewed in a frame that rotates at frequency w). Finally, 
again, a rotation R,(m/2, —n/2) is applied and leaves the atom in the 
state (up to a global phase factor) | Pina) =sin(P,/2)|g) + icos(p,/2)e). 
Therefore, the probability of finding the atom in the state |e) is 
Pe=#(1 + cos [(w- @,.)T]). For an ensemble of N atoms, the detected sig- 
nal will be Np.. In precision spectroscopy, the idea is to detect changes 
in w— @,, or dg as observed through changes in p,. Therefore, the N-ion 
signal can be defined as S = d(Np,)/dé,=—N/2 sin(¢,). The fundamental 
noise in the signal is given by the ‘projection noise’: that is, the fluctuation 
in the number of atoms, from experiment to experiment, that is meas- 
ured to be in the state |e) (ref. 53). The variance of this noise is given by 


Vy=Np,(1—p,), so the magnitude of the signal-to-noise ratio is equal 
to S/VVy=/N, essentially the shot noise corresponding to the number 
of atoms. 

Now, suppose that the first R,(1/2, —1/2) pulse can be replaced with 
an entangling 1/2 pulse*’”*, which creates the cat state 


Ig):1g)2-+- gw aC g):18)2--- Ig + le)ile)o--- edn) =yatlgw) + lew)) (3) 


After a delay T, the |ey) state accumulates a phase N@, relative to the |gy) 
state. A final entangling 7/2 pulse leaves the atoms in a superposition 
state sin(N@,/2)|gy) + icos(N@,/2)|ey); therefore, the probability of 
detecting the atoms in the lex) state is py,=3(1 + cos [N(w— W,)T]). 
It is as though spectroscopy has been carried out on a single ‘super- 
atom’ composed of states |e,) and |gy). The super-atom has a resonant 
frequency that is N times higher than that of a single atom, as well 
as a phase sensitivity (to the Nth harmonic of the applied radiation) 
that is N times higher. The resultant gain in interferometric sensitivity 
must, however, be offset by the fact that only a single-particle two-state 
system (|ey) and |gy)) is being measured. Nevertheless, after a statisti- 
cally significant number of repeated measurements, the sensitivity is 
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Figure 3 | A two-qubit phase gate. A phase gate with two ions (blue) is 
depicted. The operation of such phase gates relies on the fact that when 

a selected mode of the ions’ motion is displaced in phase space about a 
closed path, the ions’ wavefunction picks up a phase that is proportional 

to the enclosed area. If this displacement depends on the ions’ qubit states, 
then entanglement is generated””*. This state-dependent displacement 
can be implemented by applying optical dipole forces (F) by using laser- 
beam intensity gradients. In this example, an intensity standing wave is 
created with two laser beams, and the horizontal spacing of the ions is 
made to be an integral number of wavelengths of the intensity pattern. The 
pattern sweeps across the ions at the difference between the frequencies 

of the beams, chosen to be near the stretch-mode frequency. If the ions’ 
qubit states |g) and |e) feel different dipole forces, then only the |ge) and 

|eg) components of the ions’ wavefunction are displaced in phase space. By 
making the trajectories closed and by choosing the size of the displacements 
appropriately, the wavefunction is unchanged except for an e”” phase shift 
on the |ge) and |eg) states, the desired phase gate. Such gate operations have 
been implemented with trapped °Be* ions” and in a similar way with 
'Cd* ions” and “Ca* ions®””. 
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Figure 4 | Entanglement produced by conditional measurements. 
Entanglement can be created between two separated particles by an 
interference effect and state projection accompanying a measurement. In 
this example”, it is assumed that the qubits of two ions (blue) are encoded 
in hyperfine levels of the electronic ground states. These qubits are first 
prepared in superposition states 75(|g) + |e)). When excited with laser 
pulses that are short enough that both qubits simultaneously undergo 
(single-photon) scattering, the frequencies (denoted ‘red’ and ‘blue’) of 
the emitted photons along a particular direction are correlated with the 
qubit states, as indicated for entangled states | ¥,) and | '¥,). These photons 
can be simultaneously sent into a 50/50 beam splitter and then detected. 
In the cases when photons are simultaneously detected at detector A and 
detector B, the ions are projected into the Bell state |%;,,,1) even though the 
atoms have not directly interacted. For many such experiments, photons 
do not reach either detector; however, when photons are simultaneously 
detected, this ‘heralds’ the formation of the entangled state |¥;,,.1), Which 
can then be saved and used later, such as in Bell’s inequality measurements 
of remotely located ions”’. One potential use of this scheme is for 
entanglement-assisted communication between ion locations 1 and 2. 


increased by a factor of \N by using entangling m/2 pulses compared 
with the case of Nunentangled atoms**”*. Because of technical noise 
in the experiments, this theoretical improvement is not fully realized; 
however, a gain in sensitivity compared with the case of unentangled 
atoms has been realized for up to six entangled ions*”*”. 

These arguments assume that noise results only from state projection. 
In experiments, if there is correlated decoherence of qubit phases, then 
any gain in sensitivity may be lost as a result of the faster decoherence 
of the cat states” or as a result of noise in the oscillator that produces 
the radiation’**”. If these sources of noise can be suppressed, entangled 
states should be able to improve the signal-to-noise ratio in future spec- 
troscopy experiments. 

Another application of quantum-information-processing techniques 
is increased fidelity of detection™. This can be useful if the qubit does 
not havea cycling transition or if the QND aspect of the shelving detec- 
tion is not well satisfied. A simple implementation is to assume that 
there are two qubits, labelled q and d, stored in the same trap. The 
goal is to detect the state of information qubit q, by using detection 
qubit d. Before any measurements are taken, qubit q will generally be 
ina superposition state alg), +B |e)q. Using the SWAP operations of the 
Cirac-Zoller gate, this superposition is first transferred to the qubit 
composed of the |0) and |1) states of a selected motional mode, and is 
then mapped to qubit d. Then, qubit d is measured, thereby in effect 
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measuring qubit q. This protocol can be carried out without disturbing 
the initial probabilities |a|* and |B)’ for qubit q, even ifthe mapping steps 
are imperfect. Therefore, it isa QND measurement and can be repeated 
to increase detection efficiency. This scheme was demonstrated in an 
experiment” in which qubit q was based on an optical transition in 
a~’Al* ion and qubit d was based ona hyperfine transition in a ’Be* 
ion. In that experiment, a single round of detection had a fidelity of 
only F=0.85; however, by repeating the measurement, and by using 
real-time bayesian analysis, the fidelity was improved to F=0.9994. 
It should be noted that this strategy can also be used to prepare an 
eigenstate of qubit q with high fidelity. In addition to this demonstra- 
tion, this protocol is now used in a high-accuracy optical clock based 
on single *’Al* ions. This technique has also been extended so that 
a single detection qubit can be used to measure the states of multiple 
ions”, similar to the measurement of the Fock states of photons by using 
multiple probe atoms”. 

Finally, entanglement can be used in metrology to create states that 
allow the measurement of certain parameters while suppressing sen- 
sitivity to others. This strategy has been used, for example, to make a 
precise measurement of the quadrupole moment of a “Ca* ion by carry- 
ing out spectroscopy on an entangled state of two ions that depended 
on the quadrupole moment but was insensitive to fluctuations in the 
magnetic field”. 
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Figure 5 | Measured density matrices of Bell states. 
The real (left) and imaginary (right) parts of the 
density matrices obtained for the Bell states | ¥) 
(upper left), |) (lower left), |") (upper right) and 

|¢ ) (ower right) prepared deterministically with 

two trapped “’Ca* ions are shown. The states were 
analysed by using quantum-state tomography, 

a technique that provides all of the necessary 
information to reconstruct the corresponding density 
matrix*. More specifically, the density matrix for a 
single qubit can be represented by p=3(I+ 2;(o;) o;), 
where o; is a Pauli matrix, i=x, y, zand I is the identity 
matrix. Measurements project a qubit onto its energy 
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eigenstates, which is equivalent to measuring (o,). 

To determine (o,,), an additional rotation of the 
Bloch sphere is applied before the measurement. 
The tomography procedure can be extended to 

N qubits, requiring of the order of 4% expectation 
values to be measured. Owing to statistical errors, 
the experimentally measured expectation values can 
result in unphysical elements in the density matrix 
(with negative eigenvalues). This outcome is avoided 
by fitting the measured expectation values by using a 
maximum-likelihood method and then finding the 
most likely density matrix that describes the state”. 
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Prospects 

Although the basic elements of quantum computation have been 
demonstrated with atomic ions, operation errors must be significantly 
reduced and the number of ion qubits must be substantially increased if 
quantum computation is to be practical. Nevertheless, before fidelities 
and qubit numbers reach those required for a useful factoring machine, 
worthwhile quantum simulations might be realized. 


More ion qubits and better fidelity 

To create many-ion entangled states, there are two important goals: 
improving gate fidelity, and overcoming the additional problems that 
are associated with large numbers of ions. For fault-tolerant operation, a 
reasonable guideline is to assume that the probability of an error occur- 
ring during a single gate operation should be of the order of 10* or 
lower. An important benchmark is the fidelity of two-qubit gates. The 
best error probability achieved so far is approximately 10~*, which was 
inferred from the fidelity of Bell-state generation™. In general, it seems 
that gate fidelities are compromised by limited control of classical com- 
ponents (such as fluctuations in the laser-beam intensity at the positions 
of the ions) and by quantum limitations (such as decoherence caused 
by spontaneous emission). These are daunting technical problems; 
however, eventually, with sufficient care and engineering expertise, 
these factors are likely to be suppressed. 

The multiqubit operations discussed in this review rely on the abil- 
ity to isolate spectrally a single mode of the motion of an ion. Because 
there are 3N modes of motion for N trapped ions, as N becomes large, 
the mode spectrum becomes so dense that the gate speeds must be 
significantly reduced to avoid off-resonance coupling to other modes. 
Several proposals have been put forward to circumvent this problem. 
Alternatively, a way to solve this problem with gates that have been 
demonstrated involves distributing the ions in an array of multiple trap 
zones'**”-® (Fig. 6a). In this architecture, multiqubit gate operations 
could be carried out on a relatively small number of ions in multiple 
processing zones. Entanglement could be distributed between these 
zones by physically moving the ions'***® or by optical means". 
For quantum communication over large distances, optical distribution 
seems to be the only practical choice; for experiments in which local 
entanglement is desirable, moving ions is also an option. 

Examples of traps that could be used for scaling up the number of ions 
used in an algorithm are shown in Fig. 6b. Ions can be moved between 
zones by applying appropriate control electric potentials to the various 
electrode segments*”’*”. Individual ions have been moved ~1 mm in 
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Figure 6 | Multizone trap arrays. a, A schematic representation of a 
multizone trap array is shown. Each control electrode is depicted as a 
rectangle. Ions (blue circles) can be separated and moved to specific zones, 
including a memory zone, by applying appropriate electrical potentials. 
Because the ions’ motion will become excited as a result of transport 
(bidirectional arrow) and noisy ambient electric fields, refrigerator ions 
(red; which are cooled by the red laser beam) are used to cool the ions 
before gate operations, which are implemented with the blue laser beam. 

b, Examples of the electrode configurations of trap arrays are shown. In the 
upper left is a two-layer, six-zone linear trap in which entangled ions can be 


~50 ts without loss of coherence; the excitation of the ion’s motion (in 
its local well) was less than one quantum”. Multiple ions present in a 
single zone can be separated” by inserting an electric potential ‘wedge’ 
between the ions. In the teleportation experiment by the NIST group”, 
two ions could be separated from a third in ~200 us, with negligible 
excitation of the motional mode used for subsequent entangling opera- 
tions between the two ions. This absence of motional excitation meant 
that an additional entangling-gate operation on the separated ions could 
be implemented with reasonable fidelity. For algorithms that operate 
over long time periods, the ions’ motion will eventually become excited 
as a result of transportation and background noise from electric fields. 
To counteract this problem, additional laser-cooled ions could be used 
to cool the qubits ‘sympathetically’ (Fig. 6a). These ‘refrigerator ions 
could be identical to the qubit ions”, of a different isotope” or of a dif- 
ferent species™”*. They could also aid in detection and state preparation 
(described earlier). 

For all multiqubit gates that have been implemented so far, the speeds 
are proportional to the frequencies of the modes of the ions, which scale 
as 1/d:., where d,, is the distance of the ion to the nearest electrode. 
Therefore, it would be valuable to make traps as small as possible. Many 
groups have endeavoured to achieve this, but they have all observed 
significant heating of the ions, compromising gate fidelity. The heat- 
ing is anomalously large compared with that expected to result from 
thermal noise, which arises from resistance in, or coupled to, the trap 
electrodes'*”. It scales approximately as 1/d/, (refs 18, 79-83), which 
is consistent with the presence of independently fluctuating potentials 
on electrode patches, the extent of which is small compared with ge 
(ref. 79). The source of the heating has yet to be understood, but recent 
experiments*”” indicate that it is thermally activated and can be signifi- 
cantly suppressed by operating at low temperature. 

For large trap arrays, a robust means of fabrication will be required, 
as well as means of independently controlling a very large number of 
electrodes. Microelectromechanical systems (MEMS) fabrication tech- 
nologies can be used for monolithic construction**™, and trap struc- 
tures can be further simplified by placing all electrodes in a plane». 
To mitigate the problem of controlling many electrodes, it might be 
possible to incorporate ‘on-board’ electronics close to individual trap 
zones**. Laser beams must also be applied in several locations simultane- 
ously, because it will be essential to carry out parallel operations when 
implementing complex algorithms. The recycling of laser beams can be 
used***’, but the overall laser power requirements will still increase. If 
gates are implemented by using stimulated-Raman transitions, then a 


b 


separated and used for algorithm demonstrations, including teleportation” 
(width of narrow slot (where the ions are located) = 200 um). In the upper 
right is a three-layer, two-dimensional multizone trap that can be used to 
switch ion positions” (width of slot = 200 um). In the lower left is a single- 
zone trap in which all of the electrodes lie in a single layer; this design 
considerably simplifies fabrication”. In the lower right is a single-layer, 
linear multizone trap fabricated on silicon (width of open slot for loading 
ions = 95 um), which can enable electronics to be fabricated on the same 
substrate that contains the trap electrodes. (Image courtesy of R. Slusher, 
Georgia Tech Research Institute, Atlanta). 
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high laser-beam intensity will also be needed to suppress spontaneous 
emission decoherence to fault-tolerant levels™. Detection will also need 
to be implemented simultaneously in several locations. This issue might 
be resolved by coupling on-board detectors or other forms of miniature 
integrated optics to optical fibres. 


Future applications 

In the early 1980s, Feynman suggested that one quantum system could 
perhaps be used to simulate another’. This simulation could be accom- 
plished efficiently with a large-scale quantum computer. But before 
this goal is reached, it might be possible to take advantage of the fact 
that current logic gates are implemented by hamiltonians that can be 
used to simulate interactions in other systems. A simple example was 
mentioned earlier in the discussion of spectroscopy with cat states; 
these experiments simulate the action of electron, photon and atom 
Mach-Zehnder interferometers that incorporate entangling beam split- 
ters”. A more interesting prospect is that the gate hamiltonians might be 
applied in a strategic way to simulate specific many-body hamiltonians. 
The basic idea can be considered by noting that the two-ion phase gate 
(Fig. 3) can be written in the form R,,R,,e “"**, where R,, and R,, are 
rotations about the z axis and & is the strength of coupling. Therefore, 
up to an overall rotation on the qubits, the gate implements the hamil- 
tonian H=hxo,,0,,, a spin-spin interaction between the two addressed 
spins, where x is the strength of the interaction and h is h/2n (and h is 
Planck’s constant). By extending these couplings to many ion qubits 
in an ensemble, Ising-type spin hamiltonians could, for example, be 
implemented*”'. The interactions between ion pairs could be applied 
in a stepwise manner but might also be implemented simultaneously, 
thereby increasing efficiency. Although simulating specific many-body 
hamiltonians is a challenge given current experimental capabilities, even 
with a relatively small number of ions, interesting phenomena such as 
quantum phase transitions might be observable. 


Conclusion 

As researchers progress towards generating a large-scale quantum- 
information-processing device, it might be possible to shed light on 
more fundamental issues of decoherence and why many-particle states 
with the quantum attributes of Schrédinger’s cat are not observed. If 
it is possible to continue scaling up such devices to a large size, the 
issue of the absence of cat states becomes more pressing. For example, 
suppose that, in the future, large-N-qubit cat states in the form of equa- 
tion (3) can be made. Then, this cat state for N qubits can be rewritten as 
|) =3(|g),miilg)x + |e);tte2,]e),)» where the jth qubit has been (arbitrarily) 
singled out and k represents the other qubits. For large N, this wavefunc- 
tion has the attributes of Schrédinger’s cat in the sense that the states of 
a single two-level quantum system (the jth qubit) are correlated with 
states that have macroscopically distinct polarizations. If generating 
such states is successful, then the existence of, in essence, Schrédinger’s 
cats will have been shown. Such states are, however, more sensitive to 
the effects of phase decoherence”, but this seems to bea technical, not 
a fundamental, problem. Therefore, if it becomes impossible to make 
such states or to build a large-scale quantum computer for non-techni- 
cal reasons, this failure might indicate some new physics. o 
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Quantum coherence and entanglement with 
ultracold atoms in optical lattices 


Immanuel Bloch! 


At nanokelvin temperatures, ultracold quantum gases can be stored in optical lattices, which are arrays of 
microscopic trapping potentials formed by laser light. Such large arrays of atoms provide opportunities for 
investigating quantum coherence and generating large-scale entanglement, ultimately leading to quantum 
information processing in these artificial crystal structures. These arrays can also function as versatile model 
systems for the study of strongly interacting many-body systems on a lattice. 


Recent advances in the laser cooling of neutral (uncharged) atoms and 
the creation of ultracold quantum gases’ have opened up intriguing 
possibilities for the quantum manipulation of arrays of neutral atoms. 
Around 15-20 years ago, spectacular progress was made on the trap- 
ping and spectroscopy of single particles, and researchers concentrated 
on studying such single particles with ever-increasing precision. Now, 
researchers are building on these exquisite manipulation and trapping 
techniques to extend this control over larger arrays of particles. Not 
only can neutral atoms be trapped in microscopic potentials engin- 
eered by laser light”, but the interactions between these particles can 
be controlled with increasing precision. Given this success, the creation 
of large-scale entanglement and the use of ultracold atoms as interfaces 
between different quantum technologies have come to the forefront 
of research, and ultracold atoms are among the ‘hot’ candidates for 
quantum information processing, quantum simulations and quantum 
communication. 

Two complementary lines of research using ultracold atoms are domi- 
nating this field. In a bottom-up approach, arrays of atoms can be built 
up one by one. By contrast, a top-down approach uses the realization 
of degenerate ultracold bosonic’ and fermionic*’° quantum gases as 
an alternative way of establishing large-scale arrays of ultracold atoms; 
this approach allows the creation of large numbers of neutral atoms, 
with almost perfect control over the motional and electronic degrees of 
freedom of millions of atoms with temperatures in the nanokelvin range. 
When such ultracold atoms are loaded into three-dimensional arrays of 
microscopic trapping potentials, known as optical lattices, the atoms are 
sorted in such a way that every lattice site is occupied by a single atom, 
for example, by strong repulsive interactions in the case of bosons or by 
Pauli blocking in the case of fermions. For bosons, this corresponds to a 
Mott insulating state''"'’, whereas for fermions a band insulating state is 
created'®, both of which forma highly regular, ordered, quantum register 
at close to zero kelvin. After initialization, the interactions and the states of 
the atoms are controlled to coax them into the correct — possibly entang- 
led — macroscopic (many body) state to be used in quantum information 
processing, for example, or metrology at the quantum limit. 

Ultracold atoms cannot yet rival the pristine control achieved using 
ion-trap experiments (see page 1008), but some key features nevertheless 
render them highly attractive. First, neutral atoms couple only weakly to 
the environment, allowing long storage and coherence times, even in the 
proximity of bulk materials; this feature has made them highly successful 
in the field of cavity quantum electrodynamics (see page 1023). Second, 


ultracold atoms in optical lattices form the only system so far in which 
a large number (up to millions) of particles can be initialized simul- 
taneously. Eventually, any system proposed for quantum information 
processing will have to deal with such large arrays, and many of the 
perspectives (and difficulties) associated with these can already be 
tested using ultracold atoms today. Ultracold atoms have therefore also 
become promising candidates in a related line of research — quantum 
simulations*’””” — in which highly controllable quantum matter is used 
to unravel some of the most intriguing questions in modern condensed- 
matter physics involving strongly correlated many-body quantum sys- 
tems. In this review, I describe basic aspects of optical trapping and 
optical lattices. I then discuss novel state manipulation and entanglement 
schemes in optical lattices, and how these might be used to implement 
measurement-based quantum computing. 


= BLINN fl 


Cold atomic gas 


Figure 1 | Formation of optical lattices. a, An optical standing wave is 
generated by superimposing two laser beams. The antinodes (or nodes) of 
the standing wave act as a perfectly periodic array of microscopic laser traps 
for the atoms. The crystal of light in which the cold atoms can move and are 
stored is called an optical lattice. b, If several standing waves are overlapped, 
higher-dimensional lattice structures can be formed, such as the two- 
dimensional optical lattice shown here. 
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Figure 2 | Atom sorting in an optical lattice. a, Strings of atoms can be 
rearranged by using two crossed standing waves. Atoms can be moved 
independently in the horizontal or vertical direction by tuning the 
frequency difference of the counterpropagating laser beams, forming 

a single one-dimensional optical lattice. HDT, horizontal dipole trap; 
VDT, vertical dipole trap. b, Fluorescence image of the initial atom 
distribution on the lattice. Scale bar, 15 um. ¢, Applying distance-control 
operations on six of the seven atoms creates a string of atoms with 
equidistant separation. This is carried out by moving the two standing 
waves through several sequences (for example, 1, 2, and then 3) as shown 
in a. The atoms follow the movement of the nodes of the lattices and can 
thereby be repositioned. Scale bar, 15 um. d, For initial distances of the 
atoms larger than 10 um, the atoms can be sorted to controlled separations 
of 15 um. (Reproduced, with permission, from ref. 31.) 


Optical trapping and optical lattices 

Neutral atoms can be efficiently trapped by laser light thanks to the 
optical dipole force. This technique — in which cells can be manipu- 
lated with optical tweezers, without touching them — is widely used in 
biophysics. The basic principle is that a particle with an electric dipole 
moment d placed in an external electric field E experiences a potential 
energy: Vy,,=—deE. In the case of an oscillating electric field, an oscil- 
lating electric dipole moment is induced, for example when laser light 
interacts with an atom. Such an induced dipole moment is proportional 
to the applied electric field strength and results in an optical potential 
that is generally proportional to the intensity of the applied light field. 
The optical potential can either be attractive or repulsive, depending 
on whether the frequency of the applied laser field is smaller or larger 
than the atomic resonance frequency”. 

Periodic potentials can be formed out of such optical potentials by 
interfering laser beams propagating along different directions. The 
resultant periodic pattern of bright and dark fringes is experienced by 
the atoms as a perfect array of potential maxima and minima in which 
they move. In the simplest case of two counterpropagating laser beams 
along the z axis, a periodic potential of the form V,,,.= Vosin*(27z/A) is 
created, with a periodicity of 1/2, where A is the wavelength of the light 
field and V, is the potential depth of the lattice (Fig. 1a). By superimpos- 
ing several of these standing-wave laser fields along different directions, 
it is possible to create lattice structures, in which atoms can be trapped, in 
one, two or three dimensions (Fig. 1b). For a three-dimensional lattice, 
each trapping site can be viewed as an almost perfect harmonic oscillator, 
with vibrational frequencies in the range of tens to hundreds of kilohertz. 
Such optical-lattice potentials offer huge flexibility in their design. For 
example, the potential depth can be changed along different directions 
independently, and the general lattice geometry can be controlled, for 
example by interfering laser beams at different angles. It has recently 
become possible to engineer spin-dependent lattice potentials, where 
different atomic spin states experience different periodic potentials”, 
or superlattice structures composed of arrays of double wells”. When 
each of these double wells is filled with two atoms, they can mimic the 
behaviour of electronic double-quantum-dot systems”, and similar 
strategies can be used to create protected and long-lived qubits and robust 


quantum gates. The additional strength of optical-lattice-based systems, 
however, lies in the fact that thousands of potential wells are present in 
parallel, each of which can be efficiently coupled with the neighbouring 
well to create massively parallel acting quantum gates. 


Atom transport and state manipulation 
One important challenge when dealing with ultracold atoms is keep- 
ing to a minimum any possible heating, because this could affect the 
motional or spin degrees of freedom. At the same time, atoms may 
need to be moved close together to initiate quantum gates between 
arbitrary pairs of atoms in the array. There has recently been an impres- 
sive advance in the control and movement of single atoms. A French 
research team has shown how a single atom, trapped in a dipole trap, 
can be moved in a two-dimensional plane in a highly controlled way 
with sub-micrometre spatial resolution”. The researchers also showed 
that atoms can be moved without detectable perturbation even if they 
are prepared in a coherent superposition of two internal spin states 
and when transferred from one dipole trap to another. In another 
approach, a team from the University of Bonn, Germany, used an 
‘atomic conveyer belt’ to move and position atoms trapped in the nodes 
of a one-dimensional standing-wave light field”. By slightly tuning the 
frequency difference between the two counterpropagating laser fields, 
the standing wave can be turned into a ‘walking wave; the motion of 
which the atoms closely track. By crossing two such conveyer belts 
along orthogonal directions, atoms can be actively sorted in an array. 
Such an ‘atom sorting machine’ has been used to sort a lattice randomly 
filled with seven atoms into a perfectly ordered string of equidistant 
single atoms” (Fig. 2). These impressive feats both contain crucial 
components for the controlled entanglement of atom pairs or strings 
of atoms in the lattice (discussed in the next section). 

The control and imaging of single atoms in an optical lattice remains 
a huge challenge, but David Weiss and co-workers have recently shown 
how such imaging can work in a three-dimensional array of atoms”. 
By using a high-resolution optical lens, the researchers were able to 
image two-dimensional planes in a three-dimensional optical lattice 


Sp. Sel. BEB. 


Figure 3 | Imaging of single atoms in a three-dimensional optical lattice. 

Up to 250 atoms are loaded from a magneto-optical trap into a three- 
dimensional optical lattice with a spacing of 4.9 um. (Scale bar, 3 x 4.9 um.) 
The atoms can be imaged by collecting their fluorescence light through a 
high-resolution objective lens. Different planes of the array can be targeted 
by focusing the imaging plane to different lattice planes (left to right). 

The same array of atoms can be imaged repeatedly while only minimally 
affecting the atom distribution in the lattice. Imaging was carried out along 


the z axis, at time t=0 (a) and t=3s (b). (Reproduced, with permission, 
from ref. 32.) 
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Figure 4 | Demonstration of a SWAP operation using 
exchange interactions. a, Using radio-frequency (RF) 
waves, two atoms in a double-well potential are brought 
into different spin states, denoted |0) (red) and |1) (blue), 
on different sides of the optical double-well potential. 
The two logical qubits, |0) and |1), are encoded in the 
electronic hyperfine states with angular momentum 
m,=0 and m,;=—1 of the atoms, respectively. When 
merging these into a single well, quantum-mechanical 
exchange interactions induce an oscillation between 
the spin populations in the lower and upper vibrational 


level. b, This oscillation can be revealed by using 

an adiabatic band mapping technique in which the 
population of different vibrational states is mapped onto 
different Brillouin zones after slowly turning off the 
lattice potential. (The Brillouin zones are given in units 
of hKyV2, where fiKg is the recoil momentum of the 
lattice photons. The colours reflect the number of atoms 
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filled with up to 250 atoms loaded from a laser-cooled cloud of atoms 
(Fig. 3). To achieve such single-site and single-atom resolution, the team 
used a wider-spaced optical lattice with a periodicity of 4.9 im, and the 
shallow depth of field of the optical detection allowed them to select a 
single lattice plane. Several groups are already trying to achieve such 
single-site and single-atom resolution*** for tightly spaced lattices 
formed by counterpropagating laser beams in the optical regime, with 
a site spacing of only a few hundred nanometres. When such arrays are 
loaded from a degenerate bosonic or fermionic quantum gas, the lattice 
would be filled with hundreds of thousands of atoms, with each plane 
containing an array of typically 10,000 atoms that could be imaged and 
manipulated simultaneously. 


Entangling neutral atoms 

Storing, sorting and controlling atoms in a large-scale array of parti- 
cles is only one part of the challenge; the other consists of entangling 
the particles to implement quantum gates or to generate multiparticle 
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with this momentum, increasing from blue to red.) This 
technique allows the population of the vibrational states 
of a single lattice site to be measured in a spin-resolved 
way (upper images are examples of experimental results 
for the band mapping for three distinct times during 

the exchange oscillation cycle, with the times denoted 
by dashed lines through the lower images and images 

in c), revealing the exchange-induced spin dynamics 
(lower images, which show band mapping results taken 
at different times in the exchange oscillation cycle). The 
blue boxes indicate the momenta to which the different 
vibrational states, |g) and |e), are mapped. ¢, Multiple 
SWAP cycles are observed, by measuring the population 
in the excited vibrational state |e) over time (red, atoms 
in spin state |0); and blue, atoms in spin state |1)). These 
show negligible decay during the oscillations, indicating 
the robust implementation of the two-qubit interaction. 
For half of a SWAP cycle, denoted as a (SWAP 
operation, two atoms can be entangled to form a Bell 
pair. (Reproduced, with permission, from ref. 23.) 


entangled resource states for quantum information processing. This 
requires precise control over the internal-state-dependent interactions 
between the particles in a lattice. Ideally, the interactions between any 
pair of atoms in the lattice should be controllable such that they could 
be coaxed into any desired quantum-mechanical superposition state. 
One approach is to use a single-atom read-and-write head, moving 
atoms in optical tweezers to the desired location to interact with other 
atoms. However, the transport takes precious time, during which harm- 
ful decoherence processes could destroy the fragile quantum coherence 
stored in the register. 

Another possibility might be better adapted to the lattice system and 
takes advantage of the massive parallelism with which operations can be 
carried out. The interactions between neutral atoms are typically very 
short-ranged — they are known as ‘contact interactions’ — and only 
occur when two particles are brought together at a single lattice site, 
where they can directly interact. But when each atom is brought into 
contact with each of its neighbours, the collisions between the particles 
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can create a highly entangled multiparticle state’, known as a ‘cluster 
state’*, which can be used as a resource state for quantum information 
processing. The superposition principle of quantum mechanics allows 
this to be achieved in a highly parallel way, using a state-dependent optical 
lattice, in which different atomic spin states experience different periodic 
potentials”. Starting from a lattice where each site is filled with a single 
atom, the atoms are first brought into a superposition of two internal 
spin states. The spin-dependent lattice is then moved in such a way that 
an atom in two different spin states splits up and moves to the left and 
right simultaneously so that it collides with its two neighbours. In a single 
operation, a whole string of atoms can thereby be entangled. However, if 
the initial string of atoms contained defects, an atom moving to the side 
may have no partner to collide with, so the length of the entangled cluster 
would be limited to the average length between two defects. The sorted 
arrays of atoms produced by an ‘atomic sorting machine’ could prove to 
be an ideal starting point for such collisional quantum gates, as the initial 
arrays are defect free. In addition, defects could be efficiently removed by 
further active cooling of the quantum gases in the lattice. Indeed, such 
cooling is necessary to enhance the regularity of the filling achieved with 
the current large-scale ensembles. Several concepts related to ‘dark state’ 
cooling methods from quantum optics and laser cooling could help in 
this case. The atoms could be actively cooled into the desired many-body 
quantum state, which is tailored to be non-interacting (that is, dark) with 
the applied cooling laser field’. 

When constructing such entangled states, the particles’ many degrees 
of freedom can couple to the environment, leading to decoherence, 
which will destroy the complex quantum superpositions of the atoms. 
To avoid such decoherence processes, which affect the system more the 
larger it becomes, it is desirable to construct many-particle states, which 
are highly insensitive to external perturbations. Unfortunately, when 
using the outlined controlled-collisions scheme to create an atomic 
cluster state, the atomic qubits must be encoded in states that undergo 
maximal decoherence with respect to magnetic field fluctuations. Two 
recent experiments have shown how decoherence could be avoided, by 
implementing controlled exchange interactions between atoms” this 
could lead to new ways of creating robust entangled states (discussed in 
the next section). Another way to avoid the problem of decoherence is to 
apply faster quantum gates, so more gate operations could be carried out 
within a fixed decoherence time. For the atoms of ultracold gases in optical 
lattices, Feshbach resonances“ can be used to increase the collisional 
interactions and thereby speed up gate operations. However, the ‘unitarity 
limit’ in scattering theory does not allow the collisional interaction energy 
to be increased beyond the on-site vibrational oscillation frequency, so the 
lower timescale for a gate operation is typically a few tens of microseconds. 
Much larger interaction energies, and hence faster gate times, could be 
achieved by using the electric dipole-dipole interactions between polar 
molecules”, for example, or Rydberg atoms**“; in the latter case, gate 
times well below the microsecond range are possible. For Rydberg atoms, a 
phase gate between two atoms could be implemented by a dipole-blockade 
mechanism, which inhibits the simultaneous excitation of two atoms and 
thereby induces a phase shift in the two-particle state only when both 
atoms are initially placed in the same quantum state. The first signs of such 
a Rydberg dipole-blockade mechanism have been observed in mesoscopic 
cold and ultracold atom clouds**, but it remains to be seen how well they 
can be used to implement quantum gates between two individual atoms. 
Rydberg atoms offer an important advantage for the entanglement of neu- 
tral atoms: they can interact over longer distances, and addressing single 
atoms in the lattice to turn the interactions between these two atoms on 
and off avoids the need for the atoms to move. In addition, the lattice does 
not have to be perfectly filled for two atoms to be entangled if their initial 
position is known before applying the Rydberg interaction. 


Novel quantum gates via exchange interactions 

Entangling neutral atoms requires state-dependent interactions. A nat- 
ural way to achieve this is to tune the collisional interactions between 
atoms to different strengths for different spin states, or to allow explicitly 
only specific spin states into contact for controlled collisions. Another 


possibility is to exploit the symmetry of the underlying two-particle 
wavefunctions to create the desired gate operations, even in the case 
of completely spin-independent interactions between atoms. This 
principle lies at the heart of two experiments to control the spin-spin 
interactions between two particles using exchange symmetry”, and 
builds on original ideas and experiments involving double quantum- 
dot systems”. 

Research teams at the National Institute of Standards and Technol- 
ogy (NIST) at Gaithersburg, Maryland, and the University of Mainz, 
Germany, have demonstrated such interactions for two atoms in a 
double-well potential. How do these exchange interactions arise, and 
how can they be used to develop primitives (or building blocks) for 
quantum information processing? As one of the fundamental principles 
of quantum mechanics, the total quantum state of two particles (used in 
two experiments) has to be either symmetrical in the case of bosons or 
antisymmetrical for fermions, with respect to exchange of the two par- 
ticles. When trapped on a single lattice site, a two-particle bosonic wave- 
function can be factored into a spatial component, which describes the 
positions of the two particles, and a spin component, which describes 


Population and spin imbalance 


Time (ms) 


Figure 5 | Superexchange coupling between atoms on neighbouring lattice 
sites. a, Virtual hopping processes (left to right, and right to left) mediate 
an effective spin-spin interaction with strength J,, between the atoms, 
which can be controlled in both magnitude and sign by using a potential 
bias A between the wells. U is the on-site interaction energy between the 
atoms on a single lattice site, and J is the single-particle tunnel coupling. 

b, The effective spin-spin interaction emerges when increasing the 
interaction U between the particles relative to their kinetic energy J (top 
to bottom). It can be observed in the time evolution of the magnetization 
dynamics in the double well. Blue circles indicate spin imbalance, and 
brown circles indicate population imbalance. The curves denote a fit toa 
theoretical model taking into account the full dynamics observed within the 
Hubbard model. (Reproduced, with permission, from ref. 39.) 
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their spin orientations. If the spatial wavefunction part is symmetrical 
with respect to particle exchange, the spin part must be symmetrical 
too, or they must both be antisymmetrical, so the total wavefunction 
always retains the correct symmetry. The two combinations, however, 
have different interaction energies: in the case of a symmetrical spatial 
wavefunction, both particles are more likely to be located in the same 
position, whereas for an antisymmetrical one they are never found at 
the same location. The former leads to strong collisional interactions 
between the particles, whereas the latter leads to a vanishing interaction 
energy. It is this energy difference between the ‘singlet’ (antisymmetri- 
cal) and ‘triplet’ (symmetrical) spin states that gives rise to an effective 
spin-spin interaction between the two particles. 

When the NIST team placed two atoms onto a lattice site, with the 
spin-up particle in the vibrational ground state |1 , g) and the spin- 
down particle in the first excited vibrational state | , e), the effective 
spin interaction led to exchange oscillations between the qubit states 
\?, @)|,e)|L,g)|7, e). In computer terminology this is called a SWAP 


Figure 6 | Array of entangled Bell pairs obtained using optical 
superlattices. a, Using exchange-mediated \SWAP operations, arrays 

of Bell pairs (yellow) consisting of two atoms in different spin states (red 
and blue) can be created in a massively parallel way. b, These two-particle 
entangled states can be extended to larger multiparticle entangled states, 
by using spin-spin interactions to connect atoms on the edges of a Bell 
pair (marked by additional yellow bonds between the edges of previously 
unconnected Bell pairs). Applying this operation additionally along the 
orthogonal direction leads to the creation of large two-dimensional cluster 
states or other useful entangled resource states™. 
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operation and is one of the fundamental primitives of quantum com- 
puting”. In fact, the exchange operation allows for any transformations 
by an angle 6 of the form |a, b)=cos(@)|a, b) + isin(6)|b, a), for any spin 
state |a), |b) of the particles. When the SWAP operation is carried only 
halfway through, denoted by VSWAP , the two particles end up as an 
entangled Bell pair. The NIST researchers observed such SWAP opera- 
tions by first preparing a |1 ),|1 ), state configuration in the double-well 
potential (where L is the left well and R is the right well) and then actively 
deforming the double well, so both particles ended up on the same lattice 
site. Exchange oscillations then flipped the spin configurations over time; 
these were observed in the experiment over up to 12 SWAP cycles with- 
out any noticeable damping of the exchange oscillation signal” (Fig. 4). In 
the NIST experiments, the atoms had to be brought onto the same lattice 
site to initiate exchange interactions, but virtual tunnelling processes™ 
can achieve this without moving the particles. In these processes, atoms 
constantly probe their neighbouring lattice site, after which either they or 
their neighbouring particle return to the original lattice site. Such a pro- 
cess can either leave the initial position of the atoms intact or swap them 
over, thereby giving rise to an effective spin-spin interaction between 
the two particles of the form H,;=—J,,S;°S; where §; and §, are the spin 
operators on neighbouring lattice sites i and j. Such ‘super-exchange’ 
interactions therefore do not require any direct wavefunction overlap of 
the two particles, as this overlap is established during the atoms virtual 
hopping process. The strength and the sign of the coupling constant J., 
can be evaluated through second-order perturbation theory, resulting in 
Ju.=4J°/U, where J is the single-particle tunnelling coupling and Uis the 
spin-independent interaction energy between two particles occupying 
the same lattice site”. The Mainz researchers could directly observe 
and control such superexchange spin couplings between two neighbour- 
ing atoms in the double-well potential created by an optical superlattice 
(Fig. 5). These controllable superexchange interactions form the basic 
building block of quantum magnetism in strongly correlated electronic 
media and give rise, for example, to the antiferromagnetic ordering of 
a two-component Fermi gas on a lattice’. For quantum information 
processing, they too can be used to implement SWAP operations, but 
their control over the spin states between pairs of atoms could find 
other uses as well. For example, by first creating an array of Bell pairs in 
optical superlattices using exchange interactions or spin-changing col- 
lisions”’, these Bell pairs could be connected to each other using Ising- 
type superexchange interactions to directly create cluster states or other 
useful resource states™ (Fig. 6). Compared with the controlled-collision 
approaches, however, these cluster states can be encoded in substates with 
vanishing total magnetization and so could be more robust to global field 
fluctuations leading to decoherence. 


Measurement-based quantum computing 

In the field of quantum computing, there are several computational 
models, such as the quantum circuit model**”, adiabatic quantum 
computation®, the quantum Turing machine”, teleportation-based 
models®® and the one-way quantum computer™®, giving rise toa large 
number of possibilities for how to carry out a quantum computation. In 
the circuit model, for example, information is processed through a series 
of unitary gate operations, after which the desired calculation result is 
obtained at the output. In the measurement-based one-way quantum 
computer, information is processed through a sequence of adaptive 
measurements on an initially prepared, highly entangled resource state. 
Measurement-based quantum computing (MBQC) lays out a wholly 
new concept for the practical implementation of quantum information 
processing that is extremely well suited to large arrays of particles, such 
as neutral atoms in optical lattices. First, a large, multiparticle, entangled 
resource state, such as a cluster state, is created by means of controlled 
collisions or the methods outlined above. A computational algorithm is 
then implemented by carrying out a sequence of adaptive single-particle 
measurements, together with local single-particle unitary operations 
(Fig. 7). The size of the initial entangled cluster is thereby crucial, as it 
determines the length of the calculation that can be carried out. Single- 
site addressing techniques that are currently being implemented in labs 
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Figure 7 | Information processing in a one-way quantum computer. After 
initially creating a multiparticle entangled cluster state, a sequence of 
adaptive single-particle measurements is carried out. In each step of the 
computation, the measurement basis for the next qubit depends on the 
specific program and on the outcome of previous measurement results. 
Finally, after all the measurements have been carried out, the state of the 
system is given by |“) |“*}), where the measured qubits are given by 

the product state |é'*') and the final output state is |“), which contains 
the computation result up to a unitary operation that depends on all of the 
previous measurement results, {a}. The short black arrows in the figure 
denote the direction of the measurement basis for the corresponding qubit, 
and the large brown arrows indicate the directions of information flow. 
When measuring the qubits between two chains (blue arrows), a quantum 
gate is realized. (Reproduced, with permission, from ref. 36.) 


could one day lead to cluster-state computing in lattice-based systems. 
Proof-of-principle demonstrations have already been carried out using 
photon-based cluster states’, and the model could be implemented 
in any system consisting of an array of qubits. 

So far, MBQC has already become a major research field, currently 
mainly driven by theory, with interdisciplinary connections to entangle- 
ment theory, graph theory, computational complexity, logic and statisti- 
cal physics. Several fundamental questions regarding MBQC have now 
been answered, such as, which multiparticle entangled states can serve 
as ‘universal resources’*”'. Universality in this context is defined as 
the ability to generate every possible quantum state from the resource 
through single-qubit operations alone. Using this definition, it can be 
shown that the two-dimensional cluster state is a universal resource 
state, whereas the one-dimensional cluster state is not. Furthermore, a 
universal resource state must be maximally entangled with respect to all 
types of entanglement measure. If this were not the case, there could be 
a state with a higher degree of entanglement that could not be generated 
from the resource state through single-qubit operations. Because single- 
qubit operations cannot add entanglement to the system, the initial state 
could not have been a universal resource state. 

For MBQC to be implemented in practice, it is important to know 
how defects, such as missing atoms or doubly occupied sites, can limit 
its computational power. Active cooling of the lattice gases could help 
to reduce such defects””*, although a finite residual number of defects 
will always be present. Astonishingly, the computational power degrades 
sharply only when the number of defects is increased above the percola- 
tion threshold” of statistical physics. In addition, a cluster state can bea 
universal resource even in the presence of defects, although the location 
of the defects would need to be known in order to adapt a measurement 
sequence to them. In an effort to understand the computational power 
of MBQGC, several teams have also shown how MBQC can be connected 
to other measurement-based quantum computing schemes, such as 
teleportation based ones”. 

Any real-world quantum computer will also need to overcome 
the adverse effects of decoherence arising from interactions with the 
environment, which affect the fragile quantum superpositions and 
the entangled many-body states in the system and result in errors 


in quantum computation. In the drive to create a scalable quantum 
computer, quantum error correction has a crucial role in correcting 
such errors’, while maintaining the greater computational speed of a 
quantum computer over a classical computer. Quantum error correc- 
tion allows an arbitrarily long quantum computation to be carried out 
with arbitrary accuracy, if the error level of the underlying operations is 
belowa threshold value”. By combining topological error-correction 
schemes originating from Alexei Kitaev’s toric code and ‘magic-state 
distillation’ into the one-way quantum computer, it has recently been 
shown that an error threshold of up to 7.5 x 10™* can be realized®. Fora 
local model in two dimensions, in which only nearest-neighbour inter- 
actions between the particles are allowed, this is the highest threshold 
known, but it is still beyond the reach of current experiments. 


Quantum simulations 

Ultracold quantum gases in optical lattices are also being used to simu- 
late the behaviour of strongly interacting electronic systems*’”””, where 
they might be able to shed light on complex problems emerging from 
condensed-matter physics. A prominent example is the Hubbard model, 
which forms a simple theoretical description of interacting fermions on 
a lattice. Although the basic hamiltonian for such a system can be easily 
written down, solving it is one of the hardest problems in condensed- 
matter physics. One problem that ultracold atoms might help to answer 
is whether a high-temperature superconducting phase can emerge from 
within the Hubbard model®. Such a scenario is widely thought to lie at 
the heart of the mystery of high-temperature superconductors™. A start- 
ing point for such studies could be an antiferromagnetically ordered 
gas of fermions, which after doping has been proposed to transform 
into a spin-liquid phase*** that can support the formation of a high- 
temperature superconductor. Several research groups are currently 
trying to establish an antiferromagnetically ordered Mott insulator in 
fermionic atom clouds with two spin components. The temperature 
requirements to achieve this seem to be demanding**, however, and 
progress will again depend on finding ways to cool the quantum gases 
within the lattice”. 


Outlook 

From both an experimental and a theoretical point of view, optical lat- 
tices offer outstanding possibilities for implementing new designs for 
quantum information processing and quantum simulations. Some of 
the major experimental challenges in the field are lowering the tem- 
peratures of the lattice-based quantum gases and achieving single-site 
addressing, the latter being, for example, a crucial requirement for the 
MBQC model. Although there might be special situations in which 
this can be avoided, such addressability would provide a fresh impetus 
for the field of quantum simulations. Imagine being able to observe 
and control a spin system in two dimensions with 10,000 particles 
simultaneously in view, all with single-site and single-atom resolution. 
Observing dynamic evolutions in these systems, probing their spatial 
correlations and finally implementing quantum information processing 
in a truly large-scale system would all become possible. a 
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The quantum internet 


H. J. Kimble! 


Quantum networks provide opportunities and challenges across a range of intellectual and technical 
frontiers, including quantum computation, communication and metrology. The realization of quantum 
networks composed of many nodes and channels requires new scientific capabilities for generating and 
characterizing quantum coherence and entanglement. Fundamental to this endeavour are quantum 
interconnects, which convert quantum states from one physical system to those of another in a reversible 
manner. Such quantum connectivity in networks can be achieved by the optical interactions of single 
photons and atoms, allowing the distribution of entanglement across the network and the teleportation 


of quantum states between nodes. 


In the past two decades, a broad range of fundamental discoveries have 
been made in the field of quantum information science, from a quantum 
algorithm that places public-key cryptography at risk to a protocol for 
the teleportation of quantum states’. This union of quantum mechan- 
ics and information science has allowed great advances in the under- 
standing of the quantum world and in the ability to control coherently 
individual quantum systems”. Unique ways in which quantum systems 
process and distribute information have been identified, and powerful 
new perspectives for understanding the complexity and subtleties of 
quantum dynamical phenomena have emerged. 

In the broad context of quantum information science, quantum 
networks have an important role, both for the formal analysis and the 
physical implementation of quantum computing, communication 
and metrology”. A notional quantum network based on proposals in 
refs 4, 6 is shown in Fig. la. Quantum information is generated, pro- 
cessed and stored locally in quantum nodes. These nodes are linked 
by quantum channels, which transport quantum states from site to 
site with high fidelity and distribute entanglement across the entire 
network. As an extension of this idea, a ‘quantum internet’ can be envis- 
aged; with only moderate processing capabilities, such an internet could 
accomplish tasks that are impossible in the realm of classical physics, 
including the distribution of ‘quantum software”. 

Apart from the advantages that might be gained from a particular 
algorithm, there is an important advantage in using quantum connec- 
tivity, as opposed to classical connectivity, between nodes. A network 
of quantum nodes that is linked by classical channels and comprises k 
nodes each with n quantum bits (qubits) has a state space of dimension 
k2", whereas a fully quantum network has an exponentially larger state 
space, 2*". Quantum connectivity also provides a potentially powerful 
means to overcome size-scaling and error-correlation problems that 
would limit the size of machines for quantum processing*. At any stage 
in the development of quantum technologies, there will be a largest size 
attainable for the state space of individual quantum processing units, 
and it will be possible to surpass this size by linking such units together 
into a fully quantum network. 

A different perspective of a quantum network is to view the nodes 
as components of a physical system that interact by way of the quan- 
tum channels. In this case, the underlying physical processes used 
for quantum network protocols are adapted to simulate the evolution of 
quantum many-body systems’. For example, atoms that are localized 
at separate nodes can have effective spin-spin interactions catalysed by 


single-photon pulses that travel along the channels between the nodes”. 
This ‘quantum wiring’ of the network allows a wide range for the effec- 
tive hamiltonian and for the topology of the resultant ‘lattice: Moreover, 
from this perspective, the extension of entanglement across quantum 
networks can be related to the classical problem of percolation". 

These exciting opportunities provide the motivation to examine 
research related to the physical processes for translating the abstract 
illustration in Fig. 1a into reality. Such considerations are timely because 
scientific capabilities are now passing the threshold from a learning phase 
with individual systems and advancing into a domain of rudimentary 
functionality for quantum nodes connected by quantum channels. 

In this review, I convey some basic principles for the physical imp- 
lementation of quantum networks, with the aim of stimulating the 
involvement of a larger community in this endeavour, including in 
systems-level studies. I focus on current efforts to harness optical pro- 
cesses at the level of single photons and atoms for the transportation of 
quantum states reliably across complex quantum networks. 

Two important research areas are strong coupling of single photons 
and atoms in the setting of cavity quantum electrodynamics (QED)” and 
quantum information processing with atomic ensembles”, for which 
crucial elements are long-lived quantum memories provided by the 
atomic system and efficient, quantum interfaces between light and 
matter. Many other physical systems are also being investigated and are 
discussed elsewhere (ref. 2 and websites for the Quantum Computa- 
tion Roadmap (http://qist.lanl.gov/qcomp_map.shtml), the SCALA Int- 
egrated Project (http://www.scala-ip.org/public) and Qubit Applications 
(http://www.qubitapplications.com)). 


A quantum interface between light and matter 

The main scientific challenge in the quest to distribute quantum states 
across a quantum network is to attain coherent control over the inter- 
actions of light and matter at the single-photon level. In contrast to 
atoms and electrons, which have relatively large long-range interac- 
tions for their spin and charge degrees of freedom, individual photons 
typically have interaction cross-sections that are orders of magnitude 
too small for non-trivial dynamics when coupled to single degrees of 
freedom for a material system. 

The optical physics community began to address this issue in the 
1990s, with the development of theoretical protocols for the coherent 
transfer of quantum states between atoms and photons in the setting of 
cavity QED®'*”°. Other important advances have been made in the past 
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decade™, including with atomic ensembles’*"*. The reversible mapping of 
quantum states between light and matter provides the basis for quantum- 
optical interconnects and is a fundamental primitive (building block) 
for quantum networks. Although the original schemes for such inter- 
connects are sensitive to experimental imperfections, a complete set of 
theoretical protocols has subsequently been developed for the robust 
distribution of quantum information over quantum networks, inclu- 
ding, importantly, the quantum repeater*”” and scalable quantum 
networks with atomic ensembles”’. 

A generic quantum interface between light and matter is depicted 
in Fig. 1b. This interface is described by the interaction hamiltonian 
H,,,(t), where for typical states H,,,(t)) = hy(t), with h being h/2n (where 
his Planck’s constant) and y(t) being the time-dependent coupling 
strength between the internal material system and the electromagnetic 
field. Desirable properties for a quantum interface include that y(t) 
should be ‘user controlled’ for the clocking of states to and from the 


a 
Quantum 
node 
% — 
Quantum channel 
c 


Qe 


Node A 


Figure 1| Quantum networks. a, Shown is a notional quantum network 
composed of quantum nodes for processing and storing quantum states and 
quantum channels for distributing quantum information. Alternatively, such 
a network can be viewed as a strongly correlated many-particle system. b, The 
quantum interface between matter (coloured cube) and light (red curves) is 
depicted. Coherent interactions in the node are characterized by the rate y; 
coupling between the node and photons in the external channel occurs at the 
rate x; and parasitic losses occur at the rate y. c, Quantum state transfer and 
entanglement distribution from node A to node B is shown in the setting of 
cavity quantum electrodynamics (QED)°. At node A, a pulse of the control 
field Q(t) causes the transformation of atomic state |'¥) into the state of a 


1024 


quantum memory (for example, by using an auxiliary laser), that the 
physical processes used should be robust in the face of imperfections 
(for example, by using adiabatic transfer) and that mistakes should be 
efficiently detected and fixed (for example, with quantum error correc- 
tion). In qualitative terms, the rate x, which characterizes the bandwidth 
of the input-output channel, should be large compared with the rate y, 
which characterizes parasitic losses, and both of these rates should be 
small compared with the rate of coherent coupling y. 

Examples of physical systems for realizing a quantum interface and 
distributing coherence and entanglement between nodes are shown 
in Fig. 1c, d. In the first example (Fig. 1c), single atoms are trapped in 
optical cavities at nodes A and B, which are linked by an optical fibre. 
External fields control the transfer of the quantum state |) stored in the 
atom at node A to the atom at node B by way of photons that propagate 
from node A to node B*”*. In the second example (Fig. 1d), a single- 
photon pulse that is generated at node A is coherently split into two 


Node C K 
Qc) y 


propagating optical field (that is, into a flying photon). At node B, the pulse 
O}#(#) is applied to map the state of the flying photon into an atom in the 
cavity, thereby realizing the transfer of the state |“) from node A to node B 
(ref. 18). d, The distribution of entanglement by using ensembles of a large 
number of atoms is shown”. A single-photon pulse at node A is coherently 
split into two entangled components that propagate to node B and node C 
and then are coherently mapped by the control fields ',(#) into a state that 
is entangled between collective excitations in each ensemble at node B and 
node C. At later times, components of the entangled state can be retrieved 
from the quantum memories by separate control fields, Of¢(£) (ref. 19). 
H,,,(#), interaction hamiltonian; fi, h/27 (where h is Planck’s constant). 
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components and propagates to nodes B and C, where the entangled 
photon state is coherently mapped into an entangled state between col- 
lective excitations at each of the two nodes'*””. Subsequent read-out of 
entanglement from the memories at node B and/or node C as photon 
pulses is implemented at the ‘push ofa button. 


Cavity QED 

At the forefront of efforts to achieve strong, coherent interactions 
between light and matter has been the study of cavity QED”. In both 
the optical'*”' and the microwave” * domains, strong coupling of single 
atoms and photons has been achieved by using electromagnetic reso- 
nators of small mode volume (or cavity volume) V,,, with quality fac- 
tors Q=10’-10". Extensions of cavity QED to other systems” include 
quantum dots coupled to micropillars and photonic bandgap cavities”, 
and Cooper pairs interacting with superconducting resonators (that is, 
circuit QED; see ref. 28 for a review). 


Physical basis of strong coupling 

Depicted in Fig. 2a is a single atom that is located in an optical resona- 
tor and for which strong coupling to a photon requires that a single 
intracavity photon creates a ‘large’ electric field. Stated more quanti- 
tatively, if the coupling frequency of one atom to a single mode of an 
optical resonator is g (that is, 2g is the one-photon Rabi frequency), 


then 
le*mol Wc 

a hen ”) 
where py is the transition dipole moment between the relevant atomic 
states (with transition frequency w,), and wo ~ wy, is the resonant fre- 
quency of the cavity field, with polarization vector ¢. Experiments in cav- 
ity QED explore strong coupling with g>>(y, x), where y is the atomic 
decay rate to modes other than the cavity mode and x is the decay rate 
of the cavity mode itself. Expressed in the language of traditional opti- 
cal physics, the number of photons required to saturate the intracavity 
atom is n= y’/g’, and the number of atoms required to have an appreci- 
able effect on the intracavity field is N, = xy/g’. Strong coupling in cavity 
QED moves beyond traditional optical physics, for which (9, No) >> 1, 
to explore a qualitatively new regime with (1), Ny) <<1 (ref. 12). 

In the past three decades, a variety of approaches have been used to 
achieve strong coupling in cavity QED'*”’*. In the optical domain, a 
route to strong coupling is the use of high-finesse optical resonators 
(F = 10°-10°) and atomic transitions with a large 1, (that is, oscillator 
strengths near unity). Progress along this path is illustrated in Fig. 2c, 
with research now far into the domain (ny, Ny) << 1. 

As the cavity volume V,, is reduced to increase g (equation (1)), the 
requirement for atomic localization becomes more stringent. Not sur- 
prisingly, efforts to trap and localize atoms in high-finesse optical cavi- 
ties in a regime of strong coupling have been central to studies of cavity 
QED in the past decade, and the initial demonstration was in 1999 
(ref. 29). Subsequent advances include extending the time for which an 
atom is trapped to 10s (refs 30, 31); see ref. 32 for a review. Quantum 
control over both internal degrees of freedom (that is, the atomic dipole 
and the cavity field) and external degrees of freedom (that is, atomic 
motion) has now been achieved for a strongly coupled atom-cavity 
system*’. And an exciting prospect is cavity QED with single trapped 
ions, for which the boundary for strong coupling has been reached™. 


Coherence and entanglement in cavity QED 

Applying these advances to quantum networks has allowed single pho- 
tons to be generated ‘on demand’ (Box 1). Through strong coupling of 
the cavity field to an atomic transition, an external control field Q(t) 
transfers one photon into the cavity mode and then to free space by 
way of the cavity output mirror, leading to a single-photon pulse |¢,(t)) 
as a collimated beam. The temporal structure (both amplitude and 
phase) of the resultant ‘flying photon’ |,(¢)) can be tailored by way of 
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Figure 2 | Elements of cavity QED. a, Shown is a simple schematic of an 
atom-cavity system depicting the three governing rates (g, x, y) in cavity 
QED, where g= vin Fig. 1. Coherent exchange of excitation between the 
atom and the cavity field proceeds at rate g, as indicated by the dashed arrow 
for the atom and the green arrows for the cavity field. b, A photograph of 
two mirror substrates that form the Fabry-Pérot cavity, which is also shown 
schematically. The cavity length /= 10 um, waist w, = 12 um transverse to the 
cavity axis, and finesse F~5 x 10°. The supporting structure allows active 
servo control of the cavity length to 6/~ 10°“ m (ref. 12). Scale bar, 3mm. 

c, The reduction in the critical photon number n, over time is shown for 

a series of experiments in cavity QED that were carried out by the Caltech 
Quantum Optics Group. These experiments involved either spherical-mirror 
Fabry-Pérot cavities (circles) or the whispering-gallery modes of monolithic 
SiO, resonators (squares). The data points shown for 2006 and 2008 are for a 
microtoroidal SiO, resonator’””’; those for 2009 and 2011 (open squares) are 
projections for this type of resonator”. 


the control field Q(£) (refs 6, 35), with the spatial structure of the wave 
packet being set by the cavity mode. 

Several experiments have confirmed the essential aspects of this 
process for the deterministic generation of single photons””**”*. Sig- 
nificantly, in the ideal (adiabatic) limit, the excited state |e) of the atom 
is not populated because of the use of a ‘dark state’ protocol”. By deter- 
ministically generating a bit stream of single-photon pulses from single 
trapped atoms, these experiments are a first step in the development of 
quantum networks based on flying photons. 

Compared with the generation of single photons by a variety of other 
systems’’, one of the distinguishing aspects of the dark-state protocol 
(Box 1) is that it should be reversible. That is, a photon that is emitted 
from a system A should be able to be efficiently transferred to another 
system B by applying the time-reversed (and suitably delayed) field Q(t) 
to system B (Fig. 1c). Such an advance was made“ by implementing 
the reversible mapping of a coherent optical field to and from internal 
states of a single trapped caesium atom. Although this experiment was 
imperfect, it provides the initial verification of the fundamental primi- 
tive on which the protocol for the physical implementation of quantum 
networks in ref. 6 is based (an important theoretical protocol that has 
been adapted to many theoretical and experimental settings). 
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Box 1| Mapping quantum states between atoms and photons 


Reversible transfer of a state between light and a single trapped atom 
can be achieved through the mappings |b)|1) — |a)|O) and |a)|O) — |b)|1) 
for the coherent absorption and emission of single photons (in panel A, 
aandb of the figure, respectively)"*. In this case, |a) and |b) represent 
internal states of the atom with long-lived coherence (for example, 
atomic hyperfine states in the 6S,,.,F=3 and F=4 manifolds of atomic 
caesium), and |O) and |1) are Fock states of the photons in the intracavity 
field withn=0 and n=1 excitations, respectively. The transition 
between |b) and |e) is strongly coupled to a mode of an optical 

cavity with interaction energy fg, where g (in green) is the coherent 
coupling rate of the atom and the photon. In this simple setting, the 
interaction hamiltonian for atom and cavity field has a dark state |D) 
(that is, there is no excited state component le)”, as given by 

|D) =cos6|a)|O) + sin6|b)|1), where 


3 1/72 
cos = c 0 2 (1) 
g 


with Q(t) as a classical control field'*. For Q(t= 0) =0, then |D) = |a)|0). 
By contrast, for Q(t— ee) >>g, |D) > |b))1). 

Panel A, a of the figure shows that by adiabatically ramping a control 
field O,(t) >>g from on to off over a time At that is slow compared 


The adiabatic transfer of quantum states (as described in Box 1, as 
well as related possibilities’**) relies on strong coupling between an 
atom and a single polarization of the intracavity field. However, by 
extending the ideas in Box 1 to the two polarization eigenmodes of the 
cavity for given transverse and longitudinal mode orders, it is possible 
to generate entanglement between the internal states of the atom and 
the polarization state of a coherently generated photon”. An initial 
control field Q,(t,) results in entanglement between internal states of the 
atom b, |b,), and the polarization state of a flying photon |(j.,(¢,)) that 
is coherently generated by the coupled atom-cavity system. Applying a 
second control field 0,(t,) returns the atom to its initial (unentangled) 
state while generating a second flying photon |&.4(t,)), thereby leading 
to entanglement between the polarizations of the fields, $j.j4and fFag 
emitted at times ¢, and t,. 

Such a sequence of operations has been applied to single rubidium atoms 
falling through a high-finesse optical cavity”. In this study, entangled pho- 
tons were generated with a time separation t=t, — tf, limited by the atomic 
transit time. Although the atoms arrived randomly into the cavity mode 
in this case, the protocol itself is intrinsically deterministic. With trapped 
atoms, it will be possible to generate entangled states at user selected times 
(t,, t,) at the ‘push ofa button? Moreover, the scheme is inherently revers- 
ible, so the entanglement between atom and field can be used to distribute 
entanglement to a second atom-cavity system in a network. 

In a broader context, important advances have been made in the 
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with 1/g, the atomic state is mapped from |b) to |a) with the 
accompanying coherent absorption of one intracavity photon. 
Conversely, in panel A, b of the figure, by turning a control field Q,(t) 
from off to on, the atomic state is mapped from |a) to |b) with the 
transfer of one photon into the cavity mode. 

These two processes can be combined to achieve the coherent 
transfer of the state of a propagating optical field A(t) =|@;.i4(t)) into 
and out of a quantum memory formed by the atomic states |a) and |b) 
(ref. 18; figure, panel B). In the ideal case, the mapping is specified by 
|@jeia6t))|b) > |O)(c|a)+co|b)) ... (Storage)... |0)(c,|a)-+ cb) > |@yeiat + 7))|6), 
where the field state is taken to be a coherent superposition of zero (c)) 
and one (c,) photon, |yeg(t)) = EC) ECo|O) eta + Gl fieia]- ECD is the envelope 
of the field external to the cavity, with J|E(t)|'dt=1; t+ ris a user-selected 
time (discussed below). Given timing information for the incoming field 
peat), the first step in this process (figure, panel B, a) is accomplished by 
adiabatically ramping the control field 2,(t) from on to off, asin A, a. After 
this step, the internal states of the atom provide a long-lived quantum 
memory (figure, panel B, b). At a user-selected later time t+ , the final 
step is initiated (figure, panel B, ¢) by turning Q,(t+ 1) from off to on (as 
in A, b), thereby coherently mapping the atomic state c,|a) + cob) back to 
the ‘flying’ field state B(t) =|@yeig(t + 7)). 


generation and transfer of quantum states in other physical systems, 
including quantum dots” and circuits” coupled to cavities. 

With the maturation of experimental capabilities in cavity QED that is 
now evident, many previously developed theoretical protocols will become 
possible. These include the sequential generation of entangled multiqubit 
states”, the teleportation of atomic states from one node to another”, 
photonic quantum computation by way of photon-photon interactions 
at the nodes” and reversible mapping of quantum states of atomic motion 
to and from light“. Clearly, new technical capabilities beyond conven- 
tional (Fabry—Pérot) cavities will be required to facilitate such scientific 
investigations; several candidate systems are discussed in Box 2. 


Quantum networks with atomic ensembles 

An area of considerable research activity in the quest to distribute 
coherence and entanglement across quantum networks has been the 
interaction of light with atomic ensembles that consist of a large col- 
lection of identical atoms. For the regime of continuous variables, 
entanglement has been achieved between two atomic ensembles, each 
of which consists of ~10’? atoms”, and the quantum teleportation of 
light to matter has been demonstrated by mapping coherent optical 
states to the collective spin states of an atomic memory”. Further 
research of the continuous variables regime is reviewed elsewhere”. 
Here I focus, instead, on the regime of discrete variables, with photons 
and atomic excitations considered one by one. 
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Box 2 | Anew paradigm for cavity QED 


To build large-scale quantum networks*®, many quantum nodes 

will need to be interconnected over quantum channels. Because 
conventional (Fabry-Pérot) configurations are ill suited for this purpose, 
there have been efforts to develop alternative microcavity systems”°, 


both for single atoms”””°”8 and for atom-like systems (such as nitrogen- 


vacancy centres in diamond”’). A quantitative comparison of candidate 
systems is provided in ref. 77. 
A remarkable resonator for this purpose is the microtoroidal cavity 
that is formed from fused SiO, (refs 80,81) (shown in the figure). 
Such a resonator supports a whispering-gallery mode® circulating 
around the outer circumference of the toroid (shown in cross-section 
in grey, in panel a of the figure), with an evanescent field external to 
the resonator. The intensity of the resonator mode is indicated by the 
coloured contours. Because of the small mode volume V,, and large 
quality factor Q, an atom (blue) interacting with the evanescent field of 
a whispering-gallery mode can be far into the regime of strong coupling, 
with projected values for the critical photon ny and atom Ny numbers 
(ng=2x10° and N,=10 °°)” that are significantly greater than current” 
and projected” values for cavity QED with Fabry-Pérot cavities (Fig. 2c). 
Pioneering fabrication techniques*°™ lend themselves to the 
integration of many microtoroidal resonators to form optical networks, 
as illustrated in panel b and c of the figure. Panel b shows a photograph 
of a silicon chip with a linear array of microtoroidal resonators within 
an ultrahigh-vacuum apparatus”. The toroids appear as small 
scattering centres on a silicon chip that runs vertically down the centre 
of the picture. Black arrows indicate a horizontal SiO, fibre taper for 


Writing and reading collective spin excitations 

Research on discrete quantum variables is based on the remarkable 
theoretical protocol described in ref. 13, in which Luming Duan, 
Mikhail Lukin, Juan Ignacio Cirac and Peter Zoller presented a realistic 
scheme for entanglement distribution by way of a quantum-repeater 
architecture*’’. Fundamental to this protocol, which is known as the 
DLCZ protocol, is the generation and retrieval of single ‘spin’ exci- 
tations within an ensemble of a large number of atoms** (Box 3). 
Together with photoelectric detection of field 1, a laser pulse (‘write 
pulse) creates a single excitation |1,) that is stored collectively within 
the atomic ensemble. At a later time, a second laser pulse (‘read’ pulse) 
deterministically converts excitation stored within the atomic memory 
in the state |1,) into a propagating field, denoted field 2. 

The basic processes illustrated in Box 3 can be extended to create an 
entangled pair of ensembles, L and R (ref. 13; Fig. 3a). The entangled 
state is generated in a probabilistic but heralded” manner from quan- 
tum interference in the measurement process. That is, detection of a 
photon from one atomic ensemble or the other in an indistinguishable 


coupling light to and from one resonator. Scale bar, 2 mm. Panel cis a 
scanning electron micrograph of an array of microtoroidal resonators 
(a magnification of the region bounded by the white box in panel b), 
showing toroids of fused SiO, on silicon supports®”. 

These resonators have the capability for input-output coupling with 
small parasitic loss for the configuration shown in panel d (scale 
bar, 10 um), which is a micrograph of an individual toroid and fibre 
taper from panel b”. Q= 4.x 10° has been realized at A =1,550 nm, and 
Q=10° atA=850nm, with good prospects for improvement to Q=10" 
(ref. 77). For these parameters, the efficiency ¢ for coupling quantum 
fields into and out of the resonator could approach ¢=0.99-0.999 
while remaining firmly in the regime of strong coupling’”. Such high 
efficiency is crucial for the realization of complex quantum networks, 
including for distributing and processing quantum information***° and 
for investigating the association between quantum many-body systems 
and quantum networks”". 

The initial step in this quest to realize a quantum network was the 
demonstration of strong coupling between individual atoms and 
the field of a microtoroidal resonator”. More recently, non-classical 
fields have been generated from the interaction of single atoms with 
a microtoroidal resonator by way of a ‘photon turnstile’, for whicha 
single atom dynamically regulates the transport of photons one by one 
through the microtoroidal resonator” (figure, panel d). Only single 
photons can be transmitted in the forward direction (from right to left 
in the figure), with excess photons n>1 dynamically rerouted to the 
backward direction. 


manner results in an entangled state with one collective spin excita- 
tion shared coherently between the ensembles. In the ideal case, and 
to lowest-order probability, a photoelectric detection event at either 
of the two detectors projects the ensembles into the entangled state 
|Y.n)=zr(10,):|1,)x+e""|1,),|0,)g), with the sign (+ or —) set by whether 
detector 1 or detector 2 records the event. The phase 7, is determined by 
the difference between the phase shifts along the two channels, 7, =f, - Ba 
(ref. 49), which must be stable. Any given trial with a ‘write’ pulse is 
unlikely to produce a detection event at either detector, and such failed 
trials require the system to be reinitialized. However, a photoelectric 
detection event at either detector unambiguously heralds the creation 
of the entangled state. Limited by the coherence time between the meta- 
stable lower atomic states |g); and |s), for all atoms i=1, 2,..., N, within 
the ensemble (ref. 50; Box 3), this entangled state is stored in the quan- 
tum memory provided by the ensembles and is available ‘on demand’ for 
subsequent tasks, such as entanglement connection’. 

Although the above description is for an ideal case and neglects 
higher-order terms, the DLCZ protocol is designed to be resilient to 
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Box 3 | Writing and reading single atomic excitations 


Field 2 


\s) 


The DLCZ protocol" is based on ensembles of N, identical atoms (blue) 
with a A-level configuration, as shown in the figure. The metastable 
lower states |g) and |s) can be, for example, atomic hyperfine states 

of the electronic ground level to ensure a long lifetime for coherence. 
All atoms are initially prepared in state |g) with no excitation (figure, 
panel a), namely |O,) @"|g), and a weak off-resonant ‘write’ pulse 

is then sent through the ensemble. This results in a small probability 

of amplitude Vp that one of the N, atoms will be transferred from |g) 

to |s) and will emit a photon into the forward-scattered optical mode 


important sources of imperfections, including losses in propagation 
and detection, and detector dark counts. Indeed, the scheme functions 
with ‘built-in entanglement purification’ and enables entanglement 
to be extended beyond the separation of two ensembles in an efficient 
and scalable manner. Theoretical extensions” of the DLCZ protocol 
have examined related network architectures for optimizing scalability 
in view of laboratory capabilities (discussed below). 


Coherence and entanglement with atomic ensembles 

The initial, enabling, steps in the implementation of the DLCZ proto- 
col were observations of quantum correlations both for single photon 
pairs™”* and for a large number of photons (10°-10°) (ref. 56) generated 
in the collective emission from atomic ensembles. Single photons were 
generated by the efficient mapping of stored collective atomic excita- 
tion to propagating wave packets for field 2 (refs 57-61; Box 3). Condi- 
tional read-out efficiencies of 50% in free space” and 84% in a cavity” 
were realized for state transfer from a single collective ‘spin excitation 
stored in the atomic ensemble to a single photon for field 2. 

With these capabilities for coherent control of collective atomic emis- 
sion, heralded entanglement between ensembles separated by 3 m was 
achieved in 2005 (ref. 49). More recent work has led to the inference 
that the concurrence C (ref. 63) of entanglement stored between the two 
ensembles in Fig. 3 is C=0.9+0.3 (ref. 50), with the associated density 
matrix shown in Fig. 3b. 

The DLCZ protocol is based on a quantum-repeater architecture 
involving independent operations on parallel chains of quantum 
systems”, with scalability relying crucially on conditional control of 
quantum states stored in remote quantum memories™. The experiment 
shown in Fig. 3c took an important step towards this goal by achieving 
the minimal functionality required for scalable quantum networks”. 

Apart from the DLCZ protocol, which involves measurement- 
induced entanglement, it is also possible to achieve deterministic 
mapping of quantum states of light into and out of atomic ensembles 
by using electromagnetically induced transparency’. Pioneering 
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(designated field 1) with a frequency and/or polarization distinct from 
the write field. 

For small excitation probability p<<1, in most cases nothing happens 
as a result of the writing pulse, so the resultant state |¢,,) for the atomic 
ensemble and field 1 in the ideal case is given by 


a3) |0,)|0,) + e*V/p|1,)I1,) + O(p) (1) 


where |n,) is the state of the forward-propagating field 1 with n, photons 
(n,= 0 or 1), the phase f is determined by the propagation phases of 
the write pulse and field 1, and O(p) denotes of order p. The atomic 
state |1,) in equation (1) (above) is a collective (entangled) state with 
one excitation shared symmetrically between the N, atoms (that is, 
one ‘spin flip’ from |g) to |s)), where in the ideal case” 


(2) 


= 
Ma) = i BI i te 


Field 1is directed to a single-photon detector, where a detection event is 
recorded with probability p. Such an event for field 1 heralds that a single 
excitation (or spin flip from |g) to |s)) has been created and stored in the 
atomic ensemble in the state |1,) with high probability. Higher-order 
processes with multiple atomic and field 1 excitations are also possible 
and ideally occur, to lowest order, with probability p’. 

After a user-defined delay (subject to the finite lifetime of the 
quantum memory), the collective atomic excitation |1,) can be 
efficiently converted to a propagating beam (designated field 2) by way 
of a strong ‘read’ pulse (figure, panel b), where in the ideal case there 
is aone-to-one transformation of atomic excitation to field excitation, 
|1,) to [1,). In the case of resonance with the transition from |s) to |e), 
the reading process utilizes the phenomenon of electromagnetically 
induced transparency. 


work*”* demonstrated the storage and retrieval of classical pulses to 
and from an atomic ensemble. This work was then extended into the 
quantum regime of single photons™”’. Entanglement between two 
ensembles coupled to a cavity mode was achieved by adiabatic transfer 
of excitation”’, thereby providing a means for on-demand entangle- 
ment. In addition, the reversible mapping of photonic entanglement 
into and out of pairs of quantum memories has been achieved” by an 
electromagnetically-induced-transparency process, which should assist 
the distribution of entanglement over quantum networks (Fig. 1d). 

Contemporary with this work on heralded and deterministic entangle- 
ment, a variety of experiments based on entanglement as a postdiction 
have been carried out” (that is, for cases in which a physical state is not 
available for use in a scalable network but which are nonetheless signifi- 
cant). An important advance in this regard is the use of a pair of ensembles 
for entanglement generation to achieve a posteriori teleportation of light 
toan atomic memory”. 

There has also been considerable effort devoted to the detailed charac- 
terization of decoherence for stored atomic excitation and entangle- 
ment”’**”*, Decoherence of entanglement between distinct atomic 
ensembles has been observed in the decay of the violation of Bell’s 
inequality” and of the fidelity for teleportation’’. By measuring concur- 
rence C(t), quantitative characterizations of the relationship between 
the global evolution of the entangled state and the temporal dynamics 
of various local correlations were also able to be made”. 


Extending entanglement for quantum networks 

The entangled states that have been created so far both in cavity QED 
and by using the DLCZ protocol are between pairs of systems (known 
as bipartite entanglement) for which there are definitive procedures 
for operational verification”. The creation of more-general classes of 
entangled state shared between more than two nodes would be of great 
interest. However, as researchers progress towards more-complex quan- 
tum networks, the issue of entanglement verification becomes increas- 
ingly problematic. At present, the theoretical tools and experimental 
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Figure 3 | Fundamentals of the DLCZ protocol. A realistic scheme for 
entanglement distribution by way of a quantum-repeater architecture was 
proposed by Duan, Lukin, Cirac and Zoller and is known as the DLCZ 
protocol” . a, Measurement-induced entanglement between two atomic 
ensembles’*”, L and R, is shown. Synchronized laser pulses incident 

on the ensembles (denoted write beams, blue arrows) generate small 
amplitudes for optical fields from spontaneous Raman scattering’; these 
fields are denoted 1, and 1, (red arrows). These fields interfere at a 50/50 
beam splitter, with outputs directed to two single-photon detectors. A 
measurement event at either detector (shown for detector 1) projects the 
ensembles into the entangled state |, ,) with one quantum of excitation 
shared remotely between the ensembles. Entanglement is stored in the 
quantum memory provided by the ensembles and can subsequently be 
converted to propagating light pulses by a set of ‘read’ laser pulses (Box 3). 
b, Experimentally determined components of the density matrix p;’} for 
entanglement between two atomic ensembles are shown”, corresponding 
to concurrence C=0.9+0.3, where C=0 for an unentangled state. The first 
number in each ket refers to the excitation number for the ensemble L, and 
the second is for the ensemble R. For comparison, the density matrix pi" 
for the ideal state |...) is shown, with concurrence C= 1. ¢, The laboratory 
set-up is shown for the entanglement of two pairs of atomic ensembles to 
generate the functional quantum nodes L and R, which are separated by 3m 
(ref. 65). Each of the four elongated ovals shows a cylinder of 10° caesium 
atoms, which forms an atomic ensemble at each site. Entangled states 
between the upper u and lower | pairs at the L and R nodes, |W", x) | Y,)> are 
generated and stored in an asynchronous manner for each pair (u and 1) as 
is the case in panel a. Atomic excitations for the pairs L,, L, and R,, R, are 
subsequently converted to flying photons at each node, with a polarization 
encoding that results in violation of Bell’s inequality®. The entire experiment 
functions under the quantum control of single photon detection events. 


capabilities for characterizing the general states of quantum networks 
do not exist. 

Perhaps surprisingly, a non-trivial task will be to find out whether a 
quantum network ‘works. As moderately complex quantum networks are 
realized in the laboratory, it will become increasingly more difficult to assess 
the characteristics of a network quantitatively, including whether entangle- 
ment extends across the whole network. One strategy, motivated by the 
underlying physical processes of the network, could be to try to determine 
the density matrix p(t) for the network. However, this approach would fail 
because of the exponential growth in p(f) with the size of a network. 


An alternative strategy could be based on more functional issues 
of algorithmic capability. An attempt could be made to implement a 
quantum algorithm for computation or communication to test whether 
the purported quantum network has greater capabilities than any clas- 
sical counterpart. This course is, however, problematic because the 
advantage of a quantum network might only be realized above some 
threshold in the size of the network. Furthermore, from an experi- 
mental perspective, this strategy does not offer much in the way of 
diagnostics for ‘fixing’ the network when it fails. 

Another, less obvious, approach might be to adopt more seriously 
the perspective of a quantum network as a quantum many-body sys- 
tem and to search for more ‘physical’ characteristics of the network (for 
example, the scaling behaviour of pair correlation functions and multi- 
partite entanglement). Indeed, an active area of research is the nature of 
entanglement for systems that undergo quantum phase transitions, and 
there have been pioneering advances in the study of one-dimensional 
spin chains”. 


Conclusion 

Progress has been made towards the development of quantum net- 
works, but the current state of the art is primitive relative to that 
required for the robust and scalable implementation of sophisticated 
network protocols, whether over short or long distances. The real- 
ization of quantum memories, local quantum processing, quantum 
repeaters and error-corrected teleportation are ambitious goals. Nev- 
ertheless, there is considerable activity directed towards these goals 
worldwide. 

Here cavity-QED-based networks and networks implemented using 
the DLCZ protocol were considered separately, but it is clear that quan- 
tum networks will evolve as heterogeneous entities. For example, the 
same protocol that creates the entanglement between the two ensem- 
bles shown in Fig. 3a can be used to create an entangled state with one 
excitation shared between an atom ina cavity and an atomic ensemble. 
A crucial task will be the development of unambiguous procedures for 
verifying entanglement, a non-trivial undertaking that has not always 
been carried out correctly”. 

Ihave used quantum networks as a unifying theme, but the research 
described here has broader value, including advancing the understand- 
ing of quantum dynamical systems and, for the cases considered here, 
creating new physics from controlled nonlinear interactions of single 
photons and atoms. These are exciting times in quantum information 
science as researchers pass from the regime of individual building 
blocks (for example, a single atom-cavity system) to the realm of com- 
plex quantum systems that are assembled block by block from many 
such units. o 
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Superconducting quantum bits 


John Clarke!” & Frank K. Wilhelm? 


Superconducting circuits are macroscopic in size but have generic quantum properties such as quantized 
energy levels, superposition of states, and entanglement, all of which are more commonly associated with 
atoms. Superconducting quantum bits (qubits) form the key component of these circuits. Their quantum 
state is manipulated by using electromagnetic pulses to control the magnetic flux, the electric charge or the 
phase difference across a Josephson junction (a device with nonlinear inductance and no energy dissipation). 
As such, superconducting qubits are not only of considerable fundamental interest but also might ultimately 
form the primitive building blocks of quantum computers. 


The theory of quantum mechanics was originally developed to account 
for the observed behaviour of electrons in atoms. More than 80 years later, 
it is being used to explain the behaviour of superconducting circuits that 
can be hundreds of nanometres wide and can contain trillions of elec- 
trons. The quantum nature of these circuits is observable because they can 
be engineered to be isolated from the electrical environment and are thus 
represented by a single degree of freedom. Significant coupling to other 
degrees of freedom causes rapid decoherence, destroying the quantum 
state of the circuit so that it behaves classically. Unlike atoms, these circuits 
can be designed and constructed to tailor their characteristic frequen- 
cies, as well as other parameters. These frequencies can be controlled by 
adjusting an external parameter, and the coupling energy between two 
quantum bits (qubits) can be turned on and off at will. 

Superconducting quantum circuits are the subject of intense research 
at present, in part because they have opened up a new area of funda- 
mental science and in part because of their long-term potential for 
quantum computing. In this review, we begin with a brief discussion 
of superconductivity and two of the superconducting properties that 
underlie how qubits operate: flux quantization and Josephson tunnel- 
ling. The three fundamental types of superconducting qubit — flux, 
charge and phase — are then described. This is followed by a review of 
the real-time, quantum-coherent dynamics of qubits and the limita- 
tions imposed by relaxation and decoherence, as well as the mechanisms 
of decoherence. We then discuss schemes for controlling the coupling 
between two qubits, a feature that greatly simplifies the implementa- 
tion of proposed quantum-computing architectures. And we finish by 
discussing quantum optics ona chip, a new research direction in which 
the electromagnetic fields associated with control and read-out signals 
are treated quantum mechanically. 


Flux quantization and Josephson tunnelling 

Why do superconductors enable atomic-scale phenomena to be 
observed at the macroscopic level? The reason, as explained elegantly 
by the theory of Bardeen, Cooper and Schrieffer’, is that in a given 
superconductor all of the Cooper pairs of electrons (which have 
charge 2e, mass 2m, and spin zero, and are responsible for carrying a 
supercurrent) are condensed into a single macroscopic state described 
by a wavefunction (r, t) (where r is the spatial variable and f is time.) 
Like all quantum-mechanical wavefunctions, (r, f) can be written as 
|W(r, t)| exp[i(r, £)] (where i=V —1): that is, as the product of an ampli- 
tude and a factor involving the phase ¢. Furthermore, in ‘conventional’ 


superconductors such as Nb, Pb and Al, the quasiparticles (electron- 
like and hole-like excitations) are separated in energy from the con- 
densate’ by an energy gap A,(T) = 1.76k,T. (where k, is the Boltzmann 
constant and T, is the superconducting transition temperature). Thus, 
at temperatures T'<< T., the density of quasiparticles becomes exponen- 
tially small, as does the intrinsic dissipation for frequencies of less than 
2A,(0)/h (where h is Planck’s constant) — roughly 10" Hz for Al. 

The macroscopic wavefunction leads to two phenomena that are essen- 
tial for qubits. The first phenomenon is flux quantization. When a closed 
ring is cooled through its superconducting transition temperature in a 
magnetic field and the field is then switched off, the magnetic flux Din the 
ring — maintained by a circulating supercurrent — is quantized’ in integer 
values of the flux quantum ®, = h/2e=2.07x 10 Tm’. This quantization 
arises from the requirement that '(r, t) be single valued. The second phen- 
omenon is Josephson tunnelling’. A Josephson junction consists of two 
superconductors separated by an insulating barrier of appropriate thick- 
ness, typically 2-3 nm, through which Cooper pairs can tunnel coherently. 
Brian Josephson showed that the supercurrent I through the barrier is 
related to the gauge-invariant phase difference 5(t) between the phases of 
the two superconductors by the current-phase relationship 


I=I, sind (1) 


Here I, is the maximum supercurrent that the junction can sustain (that 
is, the critical current). This phase difference is an electrodynamic vari- 
able that, in the presence of a potential difference V between the super- 
conductors, evolves in time as 


hd=hw=2eV (2) 


where A= h/2n and w is the angular frequency at which the supercurrent 
oscillates. The dynamical behaviour of Josephson junctions is described 
in Box 1. 

The variables have, so far, been regarded as being classical, but to show 
quantum-mechanical behaviour, these variables must be replaced by oper- 
ators. The two relevant operators are that for 6, which is associated with 
the Josephson coupling energy E, = [,,/2n, and that for the Cooper-pair 
number difference N across the capacitance, which is associated with the 
charging energy E. = (2e)”/2C, where C is the junction capacitance. 

Furthermore — just like the familiar position and momentum opera- 
tors x and p, — the operators for 6 and for the charge on the capacitor Q 
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Box 1| The Josephson junction as a nonlinear circuit element 


6 


Equations (1) and (2) contain the crucial information that the Josephson 
junction is a dissipationless device with a nonlinear inductance. It is 
these unique features that make the junction the primitive building 
block of all superconducting qubits. 

The nonlinear inductance is easily deduced by noting that the time 


derivative of equation (1) yields / = (/cos6)d= (Ipcosd)w = V(2el,/h)cosé 
from equation (2). Invoking Faraday's law V=—LI (where L is the 
inductance) then leads to the Josephson inductance 


|L,| = ®/(2rtlpcosd) = By/2n( Ip” — 17)” (where I< Ip) (6) 


The Josephson junction, denoted by an X in panel a of the figure, has 
an intrinsic capacitance C; this combination is often denoted by an 
X ina box. ly denotes the critical current. It is immediately apparent 
from equation (6) that the junction is also a nonlinear oscillator with a 
resonant angular frequency w,(1) = (LC) “7 = (2ntlp/®yC)”7/( = P/ 1p?) 
Considerable insight into the dynamics of a Josephson junction 
can be gleaned by considering the flow of a current J through the 
junction: J=/,sind+ CV. Writing V=(f/2e)6 and rearranging this 
yields (hC/2e)8 = |=Ipsind=—(2e/h)dU/96. U = —(D)/2m)dU/ 06 is 
the potential of a tilted washboard for a particle of mass AC/2e (as 
illustrated in panel b of the figure). In the absence of fluctuations, 
for |</, the particle remains trapped in one of the potential wells; 
classically, it oscillates in the well at the plasma oscillation frequency 
w,())/2n. Thus, (6) =0, and the junction is in the zero-voltage state; in 
the quantum picture, the energy in the well is quantized, as shown in the 
inset (figure, panel b). By contrast, when I is increased so that />/,, the 
particle runs down the washboard, (6) > O, and there is a voltage across 
the junction. When / is subsequently reduced so that !</o, the particle 
will continue to propagate until / is close to O. Thus, the current-voltage 
characteristic is hysteretic. 


are canonically conjugate, as expressed by the commutator bracket 
(5, Q] =i2e. The fact that 6 and Q are subject to Heisenberg’s uncertainty 
principle has far-reaching consequences. On the one hand, when E,>>E5 
6 is well defined, and Q has large quantum fluctuations; therefore, the 
Josephson behaviour of the junction dominates. On the other hand, when 
E,<<E,, Nis well defined, and 6 has large quantum fluctuations; there- 
fore, the charging behaviour of the capacitor dominates. Using these ideas, 
the parameters of superconducting quantum circuits can be designed”. 
The first evidence of quantum behaviour in a Josephson junction 
came from experiments in which macroscopic quantum tunnelling 
was found to occur and energy levels were shown to be quantized. 
In macroscopic quantum tunnelling*”, the junction tunnels from the 
ground state |0) (Box 1 figure), when I< I), through the potential barrier 
that separates it from its neighbouring energy well, which is at a lower 
energy. Then, the particle runs freely down the washboard potential, 
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generating a voltage 2A,/e that is readily detected. These results’ were 
found to be in strong agreement with theory®. Energy quantization’ was 
found in the initial well by irradiating the junction with microwaves. The 
escape rate from the zero-voltage state was increased when the micro- 
wave frequency f,, corresponded to the energy difference between two 
adjacent energy levels. A crucial point is that the anharmonic nature 
of the well, which results from the nonlinear inductance of Josephson 
junctions (equation (6), Box 1), causes the energy spacing to decrease 
as the quantum number progressively increases, so each transition has 
a distinct frequency. If the well were harmonic, the energy spacings 
would be identical, and the quantum case would not be distinguishable 
from the classical case. 

These experiments showed unequivocally that 5 is a quantum vari- 
able. The next step in the demonstration of macroscopic quantum 
physics was to implement devices showing the superposition of two 
quantum states |¥’,) and |,) in the form |) =a|,) + B|¥,), as first 
proposed by Anthony Leggett® in the 1980s in his discussion of macro- 
scopic quantum coherence in superconducting devices. In 1997, 
Yasunobu Nakamura et al.’ carried out the first such experiment on 
a charge qubit, showing spectroscopically the superposition of the 
Cooper-pair states |7) and |n + 1), where the integer n is the quantum 
number specifying the number of Cooper pairs. Subsequently, in 2000, 
Jonathan Friedman et al.'° and Caspar van der Wal et al.’ showed the 
superposition of states in a flux qubit. A flux qubit consists of a super- 
conducting loop interrupted by one” or three'’ Josephson junctions. 
The two quantum states are flux pointing up and flux pointing down 
or, equivalently, supercurrent flowing in an anticlockwise direction 
and supercurrent flowing in a clockwise direction. In 2002, Denis Vion 
et al.’* described ‘quantronium, a qubit in which two small junctions are 
connected by a superconducting island, involving the superposition of 
the Cooper-pair states |) and |7 + 1). Also in 2002, John Martinis et al.'? 
demonstrated a phase qubit, a reinvention of the device used earlier 
to observe quantized energy levels’. The relevant quantum states are 
the ground state and the first excited state. Some of the experimental 
difficulties encountered when operating superconducting qubits are 
described in Box 2. 


Flux qubits 

A flux qubit, as indicated earlier, consists of a superconducting loop 
interrupted by one” or three’! Josephson junctions (Fig. 1a). Although 
both designs function similarly, we focus on the three-junction design, 
which has been adopted more widely. In this device, one junction is 
smaller in area and thus has a smaller critical current than the other two, 
which function to increase the inductance of the loop. The small junc- 
tion has a large value for E,/E., typically 50, so the phase difference 6 (or, 
equivalently, the magnetic flux @ in the loop) is the relevant quantum 
variable. The two quantum states are magnetic flux pointing up | T ) 
and magnetic flux pointing down | J ) or, equivalently, anticlockwise 
qubit supercurrent I, circulating in the loop and clockwise supercurrent. 
The qubit is represented by a double-well potential, which is generally 
asymmetrical. The two states are coupled by the quantum-mechanical 
tunnelling of 5 through the barrier separating the wells, giving rise to 
the superposition of the two basis states 


|¥)=alT)+B|1) (3) 


When the externally applied magnetic flux ©, = ®,/2, the double-well 
potential becomes symmetrical (Fig. 1b), and the two eigenfunctions 
become symmetrical and antisymmetrical superpositions of the two 
basis states, with w= =1/V2. At this degeneracy point, the splitting of 
the energy levels of the ground state |0) and the first excited state |1) is A; 
away from the degeneracy point, the energy difference is 


v=(A? +e)!” (4) 


where ¢=21,(®,— ®,/2) (Fig. 1c). The probabilities of observing the 
states | 1) and ||) in the ground and first excited states as a function 
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Box 2 | Experimental issues with superconducting qubits 


Experiments on superconducting qubits are challenging. Most 
superconducting qubits are created by using electron-beam 
lithography, need millikelvin temperatures and an ultralow-noise 
environment to operate, and can be studied only by using very sensitive 
measurement techniques. 

Superconducting qubits generally require Josephson junctions 
with dimensions of the order of 0.10.1 ym? — corresponding toa 
self-capacitance of about 1fF — and are patterned by using shadow 
evaporation and electron-beam lithography”; an exception is the phase 
qubit, which typically has a junction of 1x1 yum? and can be patterned 
photolithographically. The Josephson junctions are usually Al-Al,O,-Al 
(where x <2 and y<3), and the oxidation must be controlled to yield 
relatively precise values of E; and E.. Because qubit frequencies are 
usually 5-10 GHz (which corresponds to 0.25-0.5K), the circuits are 
operated in dilution refrigerators, typically at temperatures of 
10-30 mK, to minimize thermal population of the upper state. 

Great efforts are made to attenuate external electrical and magnetic 
noise. The experiment is invariably enclosed in a Faraday cage — either 
ashielded room or the metal Dewar of the refrigerator with a contiguous 
metal box on top. The electrical leads that are connected to the qubits 
and their read-out devices are heavily filtered or attenuated. For 
example, lines carrying quasistatic bias currents usually have multiple 
low-pass filters at the various temperature stages of the refrigerator. 
These include both inductor-capacitor and resistor-capacitor filters that 
operate up to a few hundred megahertz, as well as wires running through 
copper powder, which results in substantial loss at higher frequencies’. 
The overall attenuation is typically 200 dB. Finally, the read-out process 
for probing a quantum system is very delicate. 


of ®, are shown in Fig. 1d. At the degeneracy point, the probability of 
observing either state is %. As ®, is reduced, the probability of observing 
| T ) increases while that of observing | | ) decreases. 

The first observation of quantum superposition in a flux qubit was 
made spectroscopically. The state of the flux qubit is measured with 
a d.c. superconducting quantum interference device (SQUID)™. This 
device consists of two Josephson junctions, each with critical current Ip, 
connected in parallel on a superconducting loop of inductance L. The 
critical current of the SQUID I,(®,) is periodic in the externally applied 
magnetic flux ®, with period ®,. In the limit 6, = 2L1,/®)<<1 in which 
the Josephson inductance dominates the geometrical inductance, the 
critical current for ®,=(m+%)®, (mis an integer) is reduced to almost 
zero, and the flux dependence of the critical current takes the approxi- 
mate form” I.(®,) = 2I,|cos(n,/®,)|. Thus, by biasing the SQUID witha 
constant magnetic flux near ®,/2, and measuring the critical current, the 
changes in flux produced by a nearby qubit can be measured with high 
sensitivity. In most experiments with qubits, a pulse of current is applied 
to the SQUID, which either remains in the zero-voltage state or makes 
a transition to the voltage state, producing a voltage 2A,/e. Because its 
current-voltage characteristic is hysteretic, the SQUID remains at this 
voltage until the current bias has been removed, allowing researchers 
to determine whether the SQUID has switched. For sufficiently small 
current pulses, the probability of the SQUID switching is zero, whereas 
the probability is one for sufficiently large pulses. The switching event 
is a stochastic process and needs to be repeated many times for the flux 
in the SQUID to be measured accurately. 

The first step in spectroscopic observation of quantum superposition is 
to determine the height of the current pulse at which the SQUID switches 
— with, for example, a probability of 4% — asa function of ®, over a narrow 
range (perhaps + 5m®,). Subsequently, a pulse of microwave flux is applied 
at frequency f,,, which is of sufficient amplitude and duration to equalize 
the populations of the ground state and first excited state when the energy- 
level splitting difference v=hf,,. Assuming that | 1 ) is measured, then, on 
resonance, there will be a peak in the switching probability for ®,< ®,/2 
and a corresponding dip for ®, > ,/2. An example of these results'”"” is 
shown in Fig. 2. The configuration of the qubit and the SQUID is shown 
in Fig. 2a, and the peaks and dips in the amplitude of the switching current 
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Figure 1| The theory underlying flux qubits. a, Flux qubits consist of a 
superconducting loop interrupted by either one or three (shown) Josephson 
junctions. The two quantum states are magnetic flux ® pointing up | T ) 

and ® pointing down | | ) or, equivalently, supercurrent I, circulating in the 
loop anticlockwise and I, circulating clockwise. b, The double-well potential 
(black) versus total flux ® contained in a flux qubit is shown. The two wells 
are symmetrical when the externally applied magnetic flux ®, is (n+ %)®), 
where n is an integer (n=0 in this case). The coloured curves are the 
eigenfunctions (probability amplitudes) for the ground state (symmetrical; 
red) and first excited state (antisymmetrical; blue). c, The energy E of the 
two superpositions states in b versus the energy bias = 21,(®, — ®,/2) is 
shown. The diagonal dashed black lines show the classical energies. The 
energy-level splitting is A at the degeneracy point, ¢=0, and is v for #0. 

d, The probabilities of the qubit flux pointing up (green) or down (yellow) 
in the ground state versus applied flux are shown. 
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Figure 2 | Experimental properties of flux qubits. a, The configuration of the 
original three-junction flux qubit is shown. Arrows indicate the current flow 
in the two qubit states (green denotes | f ), and yellow denotes | | )). Scale bar, 
3 um. (Image courtesy of C. H. van der Wal, Rijksuniversiteit Groningen, 

the Netherlands). b, Radiation of microwave frequency f,, induces resonant 
peaks and dips in the switching current I,,, with respect to the externally 
applied magnetic flux ®, normalized to the flux quantum ®,). Frequencies 
range from 9.711 GHz to 0.850 GHz. Tick marks on the y axis show steps 

of 0.4nA. (Panel reproduced, with permission, from ref. 15.) ¢, Microwave 
frequency f,,is plotted against half of the separation in magnetic flux, 

A®,,,, between the peak and the dip at each frequency. The line is a linear 

fit through the data at high frequencies and represents the classical energy. 
The inset is a magnified view of the lower part of the graph; the curved line 
in the inset is a fit to equation (4). The deviation of the data points from the 
straight line demonstrates quantum coherence of the | t ) and| J ) flux states. 
(Panel reproduced, with permission, from ref. 15.) 


versus applied flux are shown in Fig. 2b for a succession of microwave fre- 
quencies. As expected, the difference in the applied flux at which the peaks 
and dips appear, 2A®,,,, becomes greater as the microwave frequency 
increases. The microwave frequency versus A®,,, is shown in Fig. 2c. 
The data have been fitted to equation (4) with I,=(4)dv/d®, in the limit 
v>> A, using A as a fitting parameter. The data reveal the existence of an 
anticrossing (that is, an avoided crossing) at D,= ®,/2. 


Charge qubits 

A charge qubit (also known as a Cooper-pair box) is shown in Fig. 3a, b. 
The key component is a tiny superconducting island that is small 
enough that the electrostatic charging energy required to place a charge 
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of 2e on the island at zero voltage, (2e)*/2C,, is much greater than the 
thermal energy k,T (where C,=C,+ Cis the total capacitance). For 
T=1K, this requires C, to be much less than 1 fF. The Cooper-pair box 
is connected to ground by a gate capacitance C, in series with a potential 
V, and by a small Josephson junction with E,<< E.. Given their weak 
connection to the ‘outside world; the number of Cooper pairs on the 
island is a discrete variable n. The qubit states correspond to adjacent 
Cooper-pair number states |n) and |n + 1). 

To understand how to control a single Cooper pair, it is useful to first 
examine the electrostatic problem with an infinite junction resistance 
(E,=0). The total electrostatic energy of the circuit is Ey, = (2e”/ C)(n- n,)s 
where n,=C,V,/2e (representing the gate voltage in terms of the gate 
charge, namely the polarization charge that the voltage induces on the 
gate capacitor). Although n is an integer, n, is a continuous variable. E,, 
versus n, is shown in Fig. 3c for several values of n. It should be noted that 
the curves for nandn + 1 cross atn,=n +, the charge degeneracy point. 
At this point, the gate polarization corresponds to half'a Cooper pair for 
both charge basis states. 

By restoring the Josephson coupling to a small value, the behaviour 
close to these crossing points is modified. The Josephson junction 
allows Cooper pairs to tunnel onto the island one by one. The result- 
ant coupling between neighbouring charge states |n) and |n + 1) makes 
the quantum superposition of charge eigenstates analogous to the 
superposition of flux states in equation (3) (identifying | | )=|n) and 
| 1 )=|n+1)). The next excited charge state is higher in energy by E, 
and can safely be neglected. At the charge degeneracy point, where the 
Josephson coupling produces an avoided crossing, the symmetrical and 
antisymmetrical superpositions are split by an energy E,. By contrast, 
far from this point, E.>> E,, and the eigenstates are very close to being 
charge states. Again, the energy level structure is analogous to that of 
flux qubits, with A replaced with E, and ¢ with E. x (n,—n— 4). Similarly, 
the probabilities of measuring the ground state or excited state depend 
on the gate voltage rather than the applied flux. 

To make the qubit fully tunable, the Josephson junction is usually 
replaced by a d.c. SQUID with low inductance (8, << 1). E, is then 
adjusted by applying the appropriate magnetic flux, which is kept con- 
stant throughout the subsequent measurements. 

The read-out of a charge qubit involves detecting the charge on the 
island to a much greater accuracy than 2e. This is accomplished by using 
a single-electron transistor (SET), a sensitive electrometer’®. The SET 
(Fig. 3d), also based on a tiny island, is connected to two superconduct- 
ing leads by two Josephson junctions. When the voltages across both 
junctions are close to the degeneracy point (n,=n + %), charges cross 
the junctions to produce a net current flow through the SET. Thus, the 
current near the degeneracy points depends strongly on the gate volt- 
age (Fig. 3c). Capacitively coupling the Cooper-pair-box island to the 
SET island makes a contribution to the SET gate voltage so that the SET 
current strongly depends on the Cooper-pair-box state. This scheme 
converts the measurement of charge into a measurement of charge trans- 
port through a SET. In fact, for small Josephson junctions, this charge 
transport is usually dissipative, because the phase coherence is destroyed 
by environmental fluctuations. Thus, the read-out actually involves 
measuring the resistance of the SET, which depends on the state of the 
Cooper-pair box. The preferred read-out device is a radio-frequency 
SET”, in which a SET is embedded in a resonant circuit. Thus, the Q 
of the resonant circuit is determined by the resistance of the SET and 
ultimately by the charge on the Cooper-pair box. A pulse of microwaves 
slightly detuned from the resonant frequency is applied to the radio- 
frequency SET, and the phase of the reflected signal enables the state of 
the qubit to be determined. 

Many of the initial studies of superconducting qubits involved charge 
qubits. That crossing is avoided at the degeneracy point was first shown 
spectroscopically by studying a charge qubit’, and charge measurements 
revealed the continuous, quantum-rounded form of the transition 
between quantum states'*. The coherent oscillations that occur with 
time at this avoided energy-level crossing were also first discovered by 
studying a charge qubit””. 
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Cooper-pair boxes are particularly sensitive to low-frequency noise 
from electrons moving among defects (see the section ‘Decoherence’) 
and can show sudden large jumps in n, The development of more 
advanced charge qubits such as the transmon” and quantronium” has 
greatly ameliorated this problem. The transmon is a small Cooper- 
pair box that is made relatively insensitive to charge by shunting the 
Josephson junction with a large external capacitor to increase E. and by 
increasing the gate capacitor to the same size. Consequently, the energy 
bands of the type shown in Fig. 3c are almost flat, and the eigenstates are 
a combination of many Cooper-pair-box charge states. For reasons that 
will be discussed later (see the section ‘Decoherence’), the transmon is 
thus insensitive to low-frequency charge noise at all operating points. 
At the same time, the large gate capacitor provides strong coupling to 
external microwaves even at the level ofa single photon, greatly increas- 
ing the coupling for circuit quantum electrodynamics (QED) (see the 
section ‘Quantum optics ona chip). 

The principle by which quantronium operates is shown in Fig. 4a, 
and an actual circuit is shown in Fig. 4b. The Cooper-pair box involves 
two Josephson junctions, with a capacitance C, connected to the island 
separating them. The two junctions are connected across a third, larger, 
junction, with a higher critical current, to form a closed superconduct- 
ing circuit to which a magnetic flux ®, is applied. The key to eliminating 
the effects of low-frequency charge and flux noise is to maintain the 
qubit at the double degeneracy point at which the two qubit states are 
(to first order) insensitive to these noise sources. To achieve insensi- 
tivity to charge noise, the qubit is operated at n,='4, where the energy 
levels have zero slope and the energy-level splitting is E; (Fig. 3c). 
Insensitivity to flux noise is achieved by applying an integer number 
of half-flux quanta to the loop. The success of this optimum working 
point has been elegantly shown experimentally”. The insensitivity to 
both flux and charge implies, however, that the two states of the qubit 
cannot be distinguished at the double degeneracy point. To measure 
the qubit state, a current pulse that moves the qubit away from the flux 
degeneracy point is applied to the loop, and this produces a clockwise 
or anticlockwise current in the loop, depending on the state of the qubit. 
The direction of the current is determined by the third (read-out) junc- 
tion: the circulating current either adds to or subtracts from the applied 
current pulse, so the read-out junction switches out of the zero-volt- 
age state at a slightly lower or slightly higher value of the bias current, 
respectively. Thus, the state of the qubit can be inferred by measur- 
ing the switching currents. With the advent of quantronium, much 
longer relaxation and decoherence times can be achieved than with a 
conventional Cooper-pair box. 


Although this switching read-out scheme is efficient, it has two 
major drawbacks. First, the resultant high level of dissipation destroys 
the quantum state of the qubit, making sequential measurements of 
the state impossible. Second, the temperature of the read-out junction 
and substrate increase because of the energy that is deposited while the 
SQUID is in the voltage state — typically for 1 us — and the equilibrium 
is not restored for ~1 ms. This limits the rate at which measurements can 
be made to ~1 kHz, resulting in long data-acquisition times. 

These drawbacks have been overcome by the introduction of the 
Josephson bifurcation amplifier (JBA)”, a particularly powerful read- 
out device in which there is no dissipation because the junction remains 
in the zero-voltage state (Fig. 4c). The JBA exploits the nonlinearity of 
the Josephson junction when a capacitor is connected across it, resulting 
in the formation of a resonant (or tank) circuit. When small-amplitude 
microwave pulses are applied to the resonant circuit, the amplitude and 
phase of the reflected signal are detected, with the signal strength boosted 
by acryogenic amplifier. From this measurement, the resonant frequency 
of the tank circuit can be determined, then the inductance of the junction 
— which depends on the current flowing through it — and, finally, the 
state of the quantronium. For larger-amplitude microwaves, however, the 
behaviour of the circuit is strongly nonlinear, with the resonance frequency 
decreasing as the amplitude increases. In particular, strong driving at fre- 
quencies slightly below the plasma frequency leads to a bistability: a weak, 
off-resonance lower branch during which the particle does not explore the 
nonlinearity, and a high-amplitude response at which frequency matches 
the driving frequency (Fig. 4d). The two qubit states can be distinguished 
by choosing driving frequencies and currents that cause the JBA to switch 
to one response or the other, depending on the qubit state. This technique 
is extremely fast and, even though it is based on a switching process, it 
never drives the junction into the voltage state. Furthermore, the JBA 
remains in the same state after the measurement has been made. 

The JBA has been shown to approach the quantum non-demolition 
(QND) limit”. This limit is reached when the perturbation of the quan- 
tum state during the measurement does not go beyond that required by 
the measurement postulate of quantum mechanics, so repeated meas- 
urements of the same eigenstate lead to the same outcome”. Reaching 
the QND limit is highly desirable for quantum computing. 

A similar scheme that approaches the QND limit has been imp- 
lemented for the flux qubit, with the single Josephson junction replaced 
by a read-out SQUID”. Dispersive read-out for a flux qubit has also 
been achieved by inductively coupling a flux qubit to the inductor of a 
resonant circuit and then measuring the flux state from the shift in the 
resonance frequency”. 
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Figure 3 | Charge qubits. a, A single Cooper-pair-box (SCB) circuit is 
shown. The superconducting island is depicted in brown and the junction 
in blue. E; and C, are the Josephson coupling energy and self-capacitance, 
respectively, and n is the number of Cooper pairs on the island, which 

is coupled to a voltage source with voltage V, by way of a capacitor with 
capacitance C,. (Panel reproduced, with permission, from ref. 28.) 

b, A micrograph of a Cooper-pair box coupled to a single-electron 
transistor (SET) is shown. Scale bar, 1 um. (Panel reproduced, with 
permission, from ref. 78.) c, Black curves show the energy of the Cooper- 
pair box as a function of the scaled gate voltage n, = C,V,/2e for different 
numbers (1) of excess Cooper pairs on the island. The parabola on the 
far left corresponds to n=0 and the central parabola to n= 1. Dashed 
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lines indicate the contribution of the charging energy E,,(n, n,) alone. The 
energy-level splitting at n,= 4 is E,. Red curves show the current J through 
the SET as a function of n,. Transport is possible at the charge degeneracy 
points, where the gate strongly modulates the current. (Panel reproduced, 
with permission, from ref. 28.) d, A charge qubit with two junctions (left) 
coupled to a SET biased to a transport voltage V,, (right) is shown. The 
critical current of the junctions coupled to the island is adjusted by means 
of an externally applied magnetic flux ®,. The gate of the SET is coupled to 
an externally controlled charge induced on the capacitor with capacitance 
C, S"T by the voltage V, S* as well as to the qubit charge by way of the 
interaction capacitance C;,,. (Panel reproduced, with permission, from 
ref. 28.) 
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Phase qubits 

In essence, a phase qubit"’ consists of a single current-biased Josephson 
junction (Box 1 figure). For a bias current I just below the critical 
current I), the anharmonic potential is approximately cubic, and the 
energy-level spacing becomes progressively smaller as the quantum 
number n increases. As I approaches J), the (classical) plasma oscillation 
frequency, w,(I) =2'*(2nIp/®,C)'7(1 = I/I,)', decreases slowly, while 
the potential barrier height, AU(J) = (2V2 I,®,/3n)(1 -I/I,)*”, decreases 
rapidly. Thus, the probability of escape from the state |n) by macroscopic 
quantum tunnelling increases exponentially as n increases. The qubit 
involves transitions between the ground state |0) and the first excited 
state |1). To measure the quantum state of the qubit, a microwave pulse 
is applied with frequency (E,—E,)/h. If, on the one hand, the qubit is 
in the state |1), then the pulse excites a transition to the state |2), from 
which macroscopic quantum tunnelling causes the junction to switch 
to the voltage state. If, on the other hand, the junction is initially in the 
state |0), then no such transition occurs. Operation of the phase qubit 
depends crucially on the anharmonicity of the well potential, which 
ensures that E,—E, < E,—E). 

The first phase qubit that was designed involved a 10 x 10 ym” Nb- 
Al,O,-Nb tunnel junction (where «<2 and y<3), which was created 
photolithographically. To measure the occupation probability p, of the state 
|1), Martinis et al.”* applied a long microwave pulse of angular frequency 
W)=(E, — E,)/h, followed by a read-out pulse of frequency w,, =(E,-E,)/h 
(Fig. 5a). If the state |1) is occupied, the second pulse switches the junction 
to the voltage state, which is detected by a low-noise amplifier. If, con- 
versely, the junction is in the state |0), the probability of switching is very 
small. As the power P,, in the first pulse is increased, the probability of |1) 
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Figure 4 | Quantronium. a, A quantronium circuit is depicted. The Cooper- 
pair box is connected by way of two Josephson junctions to the detector 
Josephson junction, which has Josephson energy E‘ (right), and by way 

of a capacitor (with gate capacitance C,) to the static voltage bias V, and 

the radio-frequency gate voltage V,; that prepares the state of the Cooper- 
pair box. The dashed lines enclose the qubit. I, is the bias current of the 
detector junction, and Z is an engineered environmental impedance. The 
flux through the loop formed by the three Josephson junctions is controlled 
by an external bias circuit. The read-out is the phase 6 across the two box 
junctions, measured by combining the bias current I, with the circulating 
loop currents I, or I,. (Panel reproduced, with permission, from ref. 12.) 

b, A micrograph of quantronium is shown. The Cooper-pair box and leads 
are depicted in blue, and the gate electrode in red. (In gold are normal metal 
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being occupied increases until it reaches a plateau at 0.5. The results of 
the measurement are shown in Fig. 5a, where p, is defined as the ratio 
of the number of trials in which switching to the voltage state occurs to the 
total number of trials. As expected, p, approaches 0.5 as P,, increases. 

In early designs of phase qubits, the junction switched to the voltage 
state, resulting in energy dissipation. In a later, improved, design’’, the 
qubits remain in the zero-voltage state (Fig. 5b, c). The qubit junction 
is embedded in a superconducting loop that is inductively coupled to 
a SQUID and to a line through which static and pulsed currents can 
be passed. With appropriately chosen parameters, the potential energy 
of the qubit displays the two asymmetrical wells shown in Fig. 5c. The 
states |0) and |1) in the left well are the qubit states; their energy separa- 
tion and the depth of the well can be controlled by varying the flux in the 
loop. To read out the state of the phase qubit, a short adiabatic pulse that 
reduces the depth AU of the qubit potential well is applied to the flux bias 
line. If the qubit is in the state |1), it tunnels rapidly into the right well; 
in the state |0), no tunnelling occurs. Depending on whether tunnelling 
occurs, the flux in the qubit loop differs by a single flux quantum, which 
can easily be detected subsequently by the read-out SQUID. This scheme 
enables the state of the qubit to be measured rapidly, typically in 5 ns, 
which is still adiabatic (slow) on the timescale of transitions between the 
qubit states. Subsequent measurement of the flux in these qubit loops 
can be made much more slowly. 


Time-domain measurements 

Spectroscopy is important for establishing that a given qubit is a func- 
tional device, and it enables energy-level splitting to be measured as 
a function of relevant control parameters. But measurements in the 
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films that are used to remove quasiparticles from the superconducting 
films.) (Image courtesy of D. Esteve, Commissariat 4 ?Energie Atomique, 
Saclay, France.) ¢, A Josephson bifurcation amplifier (JBA) is depicted. In 

a JBA, a Josephson junction, represented by the nonlinear inductance L;, 

is shunted with a capacitance C via a stray inductance L,; I,;is the radio- 
frequency current bias. The dashed line separates the off-chip circuitry (left) 
from the on-chip circuitry (right). (Panel reproduced, with permission, from 
ref. 22.) d, The response curve (voltage V versus frequency v) of the JBA 
driven at high radio-frequency current amplitude at a frequency slightly 
below resonance is shown, and the hysteresis that results from dynamical 
bifurcation is indicated (arrows). The red line shows the low-amplitude 
response of the JBA, and the green line shows the high-amplitude response; 
the dashed line indicates metastable states. 
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time domain are also necessary to determine the dynamical behaviour 
of a qubit. These measurements involve manipulating the state of 
the qubit by using appropriate microwave pulses — which are also 
required to implement single-qubit gates for quantum computing. In 
broad terms, qubits are characterized by two times, named T, and T, by 
analogy with nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) spectroscopy”. The 
relaxation time T, is the time required for a qubit to relax from the first 
excited state to the ground state; this process involves energy loss. The 
dephasing time T, is the time over which the phase difference between 
two eigenstates becomes randomized. Theoretically, both relaxation 
and dephasing are described by weak coupling to the quantum noise 
produced by the environment” ”. This approach predicts that energy 
relaxation arises from fluctuations at the energy-level splitting fre- 
quency of the two states in question. The dephasing rate, by contrast, 
has two contributions: 

1/T,=1/(2T,) + Ut, (5) 
The first contribution arises from the relaxation process, and the second, 
‘pure dephasing; arises from low-frequency fluctuations with exchange 
of infinitesimal energy. (The pure dephasing time is 7,.) 

The simplest way to measure relaxation is to irradiate the qubit with 
microwaves at the frequency corresponding to the energy-level splitting 
between the ground and first excited states for a time much greater than 
T,. After the pulse has been turned off, the qubit has an equal probability 
of being in either state; the probability p, of its being in the excited state 
|1) subsequently decays with time t as exp(—t/T,). Measurements of p, 
as a function of t yield the value of T,. It should be emphasized that 
each measurement of p, at a given time delay involves a large number of 
measurements, typically 10° or 10°. T, can vary from values of the order 
of 1 ns to many microseconds. 

To understand the various pulse measurements, it is useful to con- 
sider the Bloch sphere (Fig. 6a), which enables any arbitrary quantum 
superposition of the quantum states |0) and |1) to be considered as a 
vector. The states |0) and |1) point along the positive and negative z axis, 
respectively. The superpositions |0) +|1) lie along the +x axes, and the 
superpositions |0) + i|1) along the +y axes. Thus, a given point on the 
surface of the sphere defines a specific superposition of these states. 

The Bloch sphere can be used to describe Rabi oscillations in a flux 
qubit. Microwaves are applied at the energy-level splitting frequency 
for the qubit for a time t with the magnetic-field component along the 
y axis. During the pulse, the state vector rotates in the y-z plane about the 
x axis with the Rabi frequency vz, which is proportional to the microwave 
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amplitude. After time T, the state vector is at an angle 27v,7 to the z axis. 
Subsequent measurements of the probability of the qubit being in the 
state |0) or |1) yield Rabi oscillations as a function of t. An example is 
shown in Fig. 6b. Rabi oscillations are a convenient means of calibrating 
the amplitude of the magnetic-field component of the microwave field 
that is coupled to the qubit. 

In measuring the dephasing time, it is crucial to distinguish T, (equa- 
tion (5)) — an intrinsic timescale for the decoherence ofa single qubit — 
from T}, the result of an ensemble measurement. The ensemble is formed 
because experiments on a single qubit need to be carried out repeatedly 
so that sufficiently precise data are acquired. Even though the different 
measurements are nominally identical, slow fluctuations on the timescale 
ofa single run result in a change in the operating conditions between runs. 
This reduces the observed coherence time to T¥ (which is < T,). 

T} and T, can be measured separately: T}, which includes the effects 
of low-frequency noise, by using Ramsey fringes”; and T,, by using 
a spin-echo technique”, which eliminates certain low-frequency con- 
tributions. To observe Ramsey fringes, a 1/2 microwave pulse is first 
applied at a frequency f,, — with amplitude calibrated from the Rabi 
oscillations — that tips the qubit state vector into the equatorial (x-y) 
plane. The vector precesses freely on the Bloch sphere around the static 
magnetic field By, with a magnitude that decreases with time, owing to 
dephasing. After a variable time delay T,, a second n/2 microwave pulse 
brings the state vector to a point on the Bloch sphere that depends on 
both f,, and t,. The subsequent measurement of the qubit state projects 
the vector onto either |0) or |1). Thus, a plot of the switching probabil- 
ity versus T, for a given microwave frequency maps out the free evolu- 
tion of the qubit. For a resonant pulse (f,,=v,,), the free evolution and 
the microwave pulses are synchronized, and the measurement reveals 
a coherence amplitude that decays exponentially with characteristic time 
T}. To map out T¥ over a larger parameter space, the m/2 microwave 
pulses are detuned from v,. Thus, the pulse and evolution are no longer 
synchronized, and oscillations — Ramsey fringes — are observed at a 
frequency Vpamsey = [fm Yio | (Fig. 6c). 

To remove the slow fluctuations that differentiate T¥ from T,, a spin- 
echo technique, analogous to that used in NMR, can be used. In this tech- 
nique, a 7 pulse is applied at the midpoint in time between the two 1/2 
pulses. The 71 pulse flips the qubit state vector to the opposite side of the 
equatorial plane; therefore, a fluctuation that initially caused the phase to 
advance now causes it to lag, and vice versa. Thus, at the time of the second 
m/2 pulse, the effects of fluctuations that occur on timescales longer than 
the overall measurement time are (ideally) completely cancelled out. An 
example is shown in Fig. 6d. 
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Figure 5 | Phase qubits. a, The filled circles represent the probability p, that 
the phase qubit occupies the first excited state versus microwave power Py 
at angular frequency @,,. The solid line is the theoretical prediction. The 
inset shows the pulse sequence; the microwaves at angular frequency Ww, 
equalize the probability that the ground and excited states are occupied, 
and the microwaves at angular frequency w,, cause the qubit to switch to 
the voltage state if the first excited state is occupied. (Panel reproduced, 
with permission, from ref. 13.) b, For zero-voltage operation, the Josephson 
junction of a phase qubit is shunted by a superconducting loop, coupled 


Phase 


to a read-out SQUID, that allows static and pulsed fluxes to be applied. 
The dashed line indicates the components fabricated on the silicon chip, 
which is maintained at 25 mK. (Panel reproduced, with permission, from 
ref. 26.) c, The asymmetrical double-well potential of a phase qubit is 
shown. The qubit states are |0) and |1). The state |2) becomes occupied on 
the application of microwaves at frequency w,, provided that the state |1) is 
occupied. The state |3), above |2), has no role in the read-out process. Dots 
in the right well indicate the intervening energy levels. (Panel reproduced, 
with permission, from ref. 26.) 
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Figure 6 | Qubit manipulation in the time 
domain. a, The Bloch sphere is depicted, 


with an applied static magnetic field B, and 
a radio-frequency magnetic field B,;. Any 
given superposition of the six states shown is 
represented by a unique point on the surface 
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of the sphere. b, Rabi oscillations in a flux 

qubit are shown. The probability p,,, that the 
detector (SQUID) switches to the normal state 
versus pulse length is shown, and the inset is a 
magnification of the boxed region, showing that 
the dense traces are sinusoidal oscillations. As 
expected, the excited-state population oscillates 
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Measuring the times T,, T, and T} provides an important initial 
characterization of qubit coherence. However, other factors such as 
pulse inaccuracy, relaxation during measurement and more complex 
decoherence effects result in measurement errors. A more complete 
measure of a qubit is fidelity, a single number that represents the dif- 
ference between the ideal and the actual outcome of the experiment. 
Determining the fidelity involves quantum-process tomography 
(a repeated set of state tomographies), which characterizes a quantum- 
mechanical process for all possible initial states. Ina Ramsey-fringe 
tomography experiment, Matthias Steffen et al.*’ found a fidelity of 
~80%, where 10% of the loss was attributed to read-out errors and 
another 10% to pulse-timing uncertainty. 


Decoherence 

Superconducting qubits are macroscopic, so — along the lines of 
Schrédinger’s cat — they could be expected to be very sensitive to 
decoherence. In fact, given the unique properties of the superconducting 
state, careful engineering has led to remarkable increases in decoherence 
times compared with those of early devices. 

Ideally, each type of qubit is described by a single degree of freedom. 
The central challenge is to eliminate all other degrees of freedom. In broad 
terms, there are two classes of decohering element: extrinsic and intrinsic. 
Obvious extrinsic sources include electromagnetic signals from radio and 
television transmitters; these can generally be eliminated by using careful 
shielding and enough broadband filters. A more challenging extrinsic 
source to exclude is the local electromagnetic environment: for exam- 
ple, contributions from the leads that are coupled to read-out devices or 
are used to apply flux or charge biases. These leads allow great flexibility 
in control of the system at the expense of considerable coupling to the 
environment. This issue was recognized in the first proposals of macro- 
scopic quantum coherence and largely motivated the Caldeira—Leggett 
theory of quantum dissipation’. This theory maps any linear dissipation 
onto a bath of harmonic oscillators. The effects of these oscillators can 
be calculated from the Johnson-Nyquist noise that is generated by the 
complex impedance of the environment. In the weak-damping regime, 
both T, and t, can be computed directly from the power spectrum of this 
noise, and then the impedance can be engineered to minimize decoher- 
ence™””. The experimental difficulty is to ensure that the complex imp- 
edances ‘seer’ by the qubit are high over a broad bandwidth, for example, 
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under resonant driving. (Panel reproduced, with 
permission, from ref. 40.) c, Ramsey fringes in 

a phase qubit are shown. Coherent oscillations 
of the switching probability p, between two 
detuned 1/2 pulses is shown as a function of 
pulse separation. (Panel reproduced, with 
permission, from ref. 31.) d, The charge echo in 
a Cooper-pair box is shown as a function of the 
time difference 5t=t, —t,, where t, is the time 
between the initial 1/2 pulse and the 7 pulse, 
and t, is the time between the 1 pulse and the 
second 1/2 pulse. The echo peaks at 5¢=0. (Panel 
reproduced, with permission, from ref. 39.) 
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0-10 GHz. It is particularly difficult to avoid resonances over sucha broad 
range of frequencies. Clever engineering has greatly reduced this source of 
decoherence, but it would be optimistic to consider that this problem has 
been completely solved. 

The main intrinsic limitation on the coherence of superconducting 
qubits results from low-frequency noise, notably ‘1/fnoise’ (in which 
the spectral density of the noise at low frequency f scales as 1/f*, where 
a is of the order of unity). In the solid state, many 1/fnoise sources are 
well described by the Dutta-Horn model as arising from a uniform dis- 
tribution of two-state defects”. Each defect produces random telegraph 
noise, and a superposition of such uncorrelated processes leads to a 1/f 
power spectrum. There are three recognized sources of 1/fnoise. The 
first is critical-current fluctuations, which arise from fluctuations in the 
transparency of the junction caused by the trapping and untrapping of 
electrons in the tunnel barrier*’. All superconducting qubits are subject 
to dephasing by this mechanism. The slow fluctuations modulate energy- 
level splitting, even at the degeneracy point, so each measurement is 
made on a qubit with a slightly different frequency. The resultant phase 
errors lead to decoherence. 

The second source of 1/f noise is charge fluctuations, which arise 
from the hopping of electrons between traps on the surface of the super- 
conducting film or the surface of the substrate. This motion induces 
charges onto the surface of nearby superconductors. This decoherence 
mechanism is particularly problematic for charge qubits, except at the 
degeneracy point, where the qubits are (to first order) insensitive. If the 
value of E,/E; increases, however, the energy bands (Fig. 3c) become flat- 
ter, and the qubit is correspondingly less sensitive to charge noise away 
from the degeneracy point. This mechanism underlies the substantially 
increased values of T, in the transmon”. 

The third source of 1/fnoise is magnetic-flux fluctuations. Although 
such fluctuations were first characterized more than 20 years ago”, the 
mechanism by which these occur remained obscure until recently. It 
is now thought that flux noise arises from the fluctuations of unpaired 
electron spins on the surface of the superconductor or substrate*”’, but 
the details of the mechanism remain controversial. Flux noise causes 
decoherence in flux qubits, except at the degeneracy point, as well as in 
phase qubits, which have no degeneracy point. The increased value of 
T, in quantronium results from its insensitivity to both flux noise and 
charge noise at the double degeneracy point. 
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Table 1| Highest reported values of T,, T? and T, 


Qubit T, (us) T3 (us) T,(us) Source 

Flux 4.6 2 9.6 Y. Nakamura, personal communication 
Charge 2.0 2.0 2.0 ref. 77 

Phase 0.5 0.3 0.5 J. Martinis, personal communication 


In general, all three low-frequency processes lead to decoherence. 
They do not contribute to relaxation because this process requires an 
exchange of energy with the environment at the energy-level splitting 
frequency of the qubit, which is typically in the gigahertz range. How- 
ever, there is strong evidence that charge fluctuations are associated with 
the high-frequency resonators that have been observed, in particular, in 
phase qubits”’. Improvements in the quality of the oxide layers that are 
used in the junctions and capacitors have resulted in large reductions in 
the concentration of these high-frequency resonators”. 

The strategy of operating a qubit at the optimum point, which was 
first carried out with quantronium but is now applied to all types of 
superconducting qubit (except for phase qubits), has been successful at 
increasing phase-coherence times by large factors. Further substantial 
improvements have resulted from the use of charge- or flux-echo tech- 
niques*’”°. In NMR, the spin-echo technique removes the inhomogeneous 
broadening that is associated with, for example, variations in magnetic 
field, and hence in the NMR frequency, over the sample. In the case of 
qubits, the variation is in the qubit energy-level splitting frequency from 
measurement to measurement. For some qubits, using a combination 
of echo techniques and optimum point operation has eliminated pure 
dephasing, so decoherence is limited by energy relaxation (T¥ =2T,). In 
general, however, the mechanisms that limit T, are unknown, although 
resonators that are associated with defects may be responsible’. The 
highest reported values of T,, T¥ and T, are listed in Table 1. 


Coupled qubits 
An exceedingly attractive and unique feature of solid-state qubits in 
general and superconducting qubits in particular is that schemes can 
be implemented that both couple them strongly to each other and 
turn off their interaction in situ by purely electronic means. Because 
the coupling of qubits is central to the architecture of quantum compu- 
ters, this subject has attracted much attention, in terms of both theory 
and experiment. In this section, we illustrate the principles of coupled 
qubits in terms of flux qubits and refer to analogous schemes for other 
superconducting qubits. 

Because the flux qubit is a magnetic dipole, two neighbouring flux 
qubits are coupled by magnetic dipole-dipole interactions. The coupling 
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Figure 7 | Controllably coupled flux qubits. a, Two flux qubits are shown 
surrounded by a d.c. SQUID. The qubit coupling strength is controlled 
by the pulsed bias current I,,, that is applied to the d.c. SQUID before 
measuring the energy-level splitting between the states |1) and |2). b, The 
filled circles show the measured energy-level splitting of the two coupled 
flux qubits plotted against I. The solid line is the theoretical prediction, 
fitted for I,,; there are no fitted parameters for the energy-level splitting. 
Error bars, +1o. (Panels reproduced, with permission, from ref. 50.) 


strength can be increased by having the two qubits use a common line. 
Even stronger coupling can be achieved by including a Josephson junc- 
tion in this line to increase the line’s self-inductance (equation (6), Box 1). 
In the case of charge and phase qubits, nearest-neighbour interactions 
are mediated by capacitors rather than inductors. Fixed interaction has 
been implemented for flux, charge and phase qubits*””. These experi- 
ments show the energy levels that are expected for the superposition of 
two pseudospin states: namely, a ground state and three excited states; 
the first and second excited states may be degenerate. The entanglement 
of these states for two phase qubits has been shown explicitly by means of 
quantum-state tomography*’. The most general description (including 
all imperfections) of the qubit state based on the four basis states of the 
coupled qubits is a four-by-four array known as a density matrix. Steffen 
et al.*° carried out a measurement of the density matrix; they prepared a 
system in a particular entangled state and showed that only the correct 
four matrix elements were non-zero — and that their magnitude was in 
good agreement with theory. This experiment is a proof-of-principle 
demonstration of a basic function required for a quantum computer. 
Simple quantum gates have also been demonstrated”. 

Two flux qubits can be coupled by flux transformers — in essence 
a closed loop of superconductor surrounding the qubits — enabling 
their interaction to be mediated over longer distances. Because the 
superconducting loop conserves magnetic flux, a change in the state 
of one qubit induces a circulating current in the loop and hence a flux 
in the other qubit. Flux transformers that contain Josephson junctions 
enable the interaction of qubits to be turned on and off in situ. One such 
device consists of a d.c. SQUID surrounding two flux qubits” (Fig. 7a). 
The inductance between the two qubits has two components: that of the 
direct coupling between the qubits, and that of the coupling through 
the SQUID. For certain values of applied bias current (below the critical 
current) and flux, the self-inductance of the SQUID becomes nega- 
tive, so the sign of its coupling to the two qubits opposes that of the 
direct coupling. By choosing parameters appropriately, the inductance 
of the coupled qubits can be designed to be zero or even have its sign 
reversed. This scheme has been implemented by establishing the val- 
ues of SQUID flux and bias current and then using microwave manip- 
ulation and measuring the energy-level splitting of the first and second 
excited states” (Fig. 7b). A related design — tunable flux-flux coupling 
mediated by an off-resonant qubit — has been demonstrated”, and 
tunable capacitors have been proposed for charge qubits”. 

Another approach to variable coupling is to fix the coupling strength 
geometrically and tune it by frequency selection. As an example, we 
consider two magnetically coupled flux qubits biased at their degeneracy 
points. If each qubit is in a superposition of eigenstates, then its magnetic 
flux oscillates and the coupling averages to zero — unless both qubits 
oscillate at the same frequency, in which case the qubits are coupled. This 
phenomenon is analogous to the case of two pendulums coupled by a 
weak spring. Even if the coupling is extremely weak, the pendulums will 
be coupled if they oscillate in antiphase at exactly the same frequency. 

Implementing this scheme is particularly straightforward for two 
phase qubits because their frequencies can readily be brought in and 
out of resonance by adjusting the bias currents”. For other types of qubit, 
the frequency at the degeneracy point is set by the as-fabricated param- 
eters, so it is inevitable that there will be variability between qubits. As 
a result, if the frequency difference is larger than the coupling strength, 
the qubit-qubit interaction cancels out at the degeneracy point. Several 
pulse sequences have been proposed to overcome this limitation”, 
none of which has been convincingly demonstrated as yet. The two- 
qubit gate demonstrations were all carried out away from the optimum 
point, where the frequencies can readily be matched. 

On the basis of these coupling schemes, several architectures have 
been proposed for scaling up from two qubits to a quantum computer. 
The central idea of most proposals is to couple all qubits to a long central 
coupling element, a ‘quantum bus”**”” (Fig. 8), and to use frequency selec- 
tion to determine which qubits can be coupled. This scheme has been 
experimentally demonstrated. As couplers become longer, they become 
transmission lines that have electromagnetic modes. For example, two 
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Figure 8 | Circuit QED. a, The upper part of the panel 
depicts a microstrip cavity (blue) that contains a charge 
qubit (green) placed at an antinode of the electric field. 
The microstripline can be used as a quantum bus. The 
lower part depicts this circuit in a lumped circuit 
representation. (Panel reproduced, with permission, 
from ref. 59.) C, is the capacitance of the coupling 
capacitor to the measurement electronics, and C, is 

the capacitance of the coupling capacitor to the charge 
qubit. b, The open circles show the measured vacuum 
Rabi oscillations of a flux qubit coupled to a lumped 
resonator. The solid curve is a fit to the data. (Panel 
reproduced, with permission, from ref. 68.) c, An energy 
ladder of qubit ground and excited states combined 
with photon number 1, |0, n) and |1, 2) (dashed lines), is 
shown. With the cavity in resonance with the qubits, the 
states with zero photons split into linear combinations 
|+, 0) (solid lines), with an energy-level splitting g, and 
the states with one photon split into linear combinations 
|+, 1), with an energy-level splitting V 2g. The red 

arrows indicate that if the system is initially in one of 
the states represented by dashed lines, it will perform 
Rabi oscillations between the qubit and the cavity. 
(Panel modified, with permission, from ref. 68.) d, An 
energy-band diagram (solid and dashed black lines) is 
shown as a function of applied flux for the measurement 
scheme that led to the results in b. The measurement 


pulse (1 pulse) forces the system from the ground state 


30 (point 1) into a state with an excited qubit (point 2) 


(depicted in blue), which then puts the qubit and the 
cavity into resonance at point 3 (depicted in red). After 
the vacuum Rabi oscillation occurs, the system returns 
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to point 2 or makes a coherent transition to point 4, 
where the qubit excitation is converted to a cavity 
photon. (Panel modified, with permission, from ref. 68.) 


qubits have been coupled by placing them at the antinodes ofa standing 
wave ona stripline” *. Coupling between specific pairs of qubits can result 
ina scalable architecture”. By first coupling a qubit to the standing-wave 
mode using frequency selection, a photon is excited and then stored after 
decoupling. Subsequently, a second qubit is coupled to the mode, and the 
photon transfers the quantum state to the second qubit. 

Architectures for adiabatic quantum computers are the subject of 
intense research. Adiabatic quantum computing encodes the solution to 
ahard problem in the ground state of a qubit system and uses quantum 
physics to prepare that ground state efficiently. The ground state ofa 
four-qubit system with tunable interactions has been mapped out™. 
It should, however, be noted that there is no proof that an adiabatic 
quantum computer will be faster than a classical computer. 


Quantum optics ona chip 

An important new direction in superconducting qubit research is based 
on analogy between superconducting circuits and the fields of atomic 
physics and quantum optics. So far, we have described only qubits as 
quantum objects, and the control fields and read-out signals have been 
treated as classical variables. Circuit QED, by contrast, addresses the 
quantum behaviour of the electromagnetic field, such as that of single 
photons. In previous sections, the discussion refers to a quantum field 
in a coherent state in the limit of large numbers of photons. 
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The key requirement for reaching the quantum limit of the elec- 
tromagnetic field is that the zero-point fluctuation of a single 
mode — measured by the root mean square of the electric field, 
Ems = V (E’) acum — be strong enough to have an appreciable coupling 
strength g=dE,,,, to the qubit electric dipole moment d. This require- 
ment is met by increasing the amplitude of the field by creating a stand- 
ing wave ina resonator and placing the qubit at one of the antinodes” 
(Fig. 8a). The resonator can be either a microstripline — an on-chip 
wave guide for microwaves — or alumped circuit. In the first experi- 
ment”, the resonator was tunable. The physics is closely related to cavity 
QED", in which atoms couple to an optical field confined between two 
mirrors. A key difference is that in circuit QED, the ‘atony (that is, the 
superconducting qubit) does not move inside the cavity, so the ‘atom’- 
field interaction has time to act without losing the ‘atom. Together with 
the fact that g/h is larger than the rate of photon loss from the cavity, 
this difference allows the strong coupling limit of QED to be achieved 
ina relatively straightforward manner. The underlying reasons are that 
gis proportional to d (which, for a Cooper-pair box, is large, about 10° 
atomic units) and that E,,,,, is also large because of the increase in the 
electromagnetic field in the one-dimensional stripline. 

Circuit QED can be operated in two distinct strong-coupling limits: the 
resonant regime, and the off-resonant dispersive regime. In the resonant 
regime, the qubit energy-level splitting is in resonance with the cavity 
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frequency. In this regime, the combined states of the qubit and cavity can 
be written in the form |qubit state, photon number). On resonance, the 
qubit and cavity can exchange excitations without losing energy: that is, 


the energy of|1, n) is equal to the energy of |0, n+ 1). The eigenstates of the 
system are thus superpositions of the form |+, )=|1, n)+|0, n+ 1), with 
energies split by gVn, leading to the energy spectrum shown in Fig. 8c. 
This hasa striking consequence: suppose that initially the qubit energy is 
not in resonance with the cavity (so the two are decoupled) and that the 
qubit is put into an excited state while the cavity is left in its vacuum state. 
When the qubit and the cavity in that state are suddenly coupled by using 
the procedure shown in Fig. 8d, the original state ceases to be an eigenstate 
and, instead, becomes an equal superposition of |+, 0) and |-, 0). After 
a time f, these acquire a relative phase of gt/h and manifest themselves as a 
coherent oscillation between |1, 0) and |0, 1), even though initially there 
was no photon in the cavity. These vacuum Rabi oscillations have been 
shown spectroscopically” and in the time domain® (Fig. 8b). 

The second case is the off-resonant dispersive regime. In this case, 
the qubit and cavity eigenstates are not entangled, and the two systems 
cannot share excitations. The mutual energies, however, are still cor- 
related, because the energy-level splitting of the qubit depends on the 
cavity state, and vice versa. Consequently, the cavity can be used to read 
out the qubit and to couple qubits to each other”. 

Circuit QED has been highly successful. So far, experimental progress 
has included attaining the strong coupling limit”, mapping out the dis- 
crete nature of the quantized field, generating single photons” and 
coupling qubits using a bus®’. These developments are leading to 
flexible quantum optics on a chip and open the door to a new domain 
of mesoscopic physics. Scalable architectures for quantum computers 
based on circuit QED have been proposed”. 

These ideas have led to the recent demonstration of a superconducting 
qubit laser. The ‘atom’ — a charge qubit — is weakly coupled to a second 
lead. In appropriate bias conditions, a cyclic process takes place: Cooper 
pairs that enter the box are broken into two quasiparticles, which exit 
through the second lead. This cycle results in a significant overpopula- 
tion of the first excited qubit state compared with the ground state — that 
is, a population inversion — and the generation ofa laser action”. 

Studies in atomic physics have produced superb techniques for 
actively cooling atoms. Because superconducting qubits operate at 
millikelvin temperatures, it might be thought that further cooling is 
unnecessary. But both the preparation of a high-fidelity initial state and 
the supply of qubits initialized to the ground state for error correction 
can be facilitated by active cooling. Cooling to 3 mK from an initial tem- 
perature of 400 mK has been achieved by exciting the population of the 
excited state of a flux qubit to a higher excited state that is delocalized 
in a double-well potential, and then allowing the qubit to relax to the 
ground state”. ‘Sisyphus cooling’ has also been demonstrated”: in this 
cooling protocol, the energy that is supplied to the qubit from the heat 
bath is cyclically removed by the magnetic component of a suitably 
tailored microwave field. 


Outlook 

Quantum computing is a huge driving force for technological innov- 
ation. Since macroscopic quantum coherence was shown, the progress 
in the design and operation of superconducting qubits has been remar- 
kable. There is now a rich variety of devices that contain the three 
qubit types, either separately or in combination. Decoherence times 
have been increased from ~1ns to ~10 us, and single-shot and QND 
read-outs are close to being achieved. So, what challenges and prospects 
now lie ahead? 

On a fundamental level, the next benchmark is to verify a violation 
of Bell’s inequality”. This inequality, which involves the outcomes of a 
combination of two-qubit measurements, is obeyed for any local theory 
but is violated for truly non-local physics such as quantum mechanics. 
A variation is the Leggett-Garg inequality”, which relates to temporal 
correlations rather than to two-qubit correlations. One important aspect 
of quantum mechanics — entanglement — has been shown for super- 
conducting qubits”, but the testing of whether Bell’s inequality is violated 


poses formidable technological challenges, particularly with respect to 
the fidelity of the measurement and the elimination of cross-talk. To 
make a Bell test convincing, the interaction between qubits needs to be 
switched off very accurately so that measurements are truly indepen- 
dent. An even more convincing test would involve a true space-like 
separation: that is, measuring the read-out of two qubits in such a short 
time that no signal has been able to travel between them at the speed of 
light. Given the confines of a dilution refrigerator, however, it seems that 
it will not be possible to test superconducting qubits in this way. 

Another important experiment involving entanglement will be to 
investigate whether teleportation ofa state occurs”: that is, the transfer 
of a quantum state inside an entangled pair of states. 

On the path to quantum computing, superconducting qubits are 
clearly among the most promising candidates. Nevertheless, the path is 
long, and there are quantitative technological obstacles to be overcome, 
notably increasing the decoherence time and improving the fidelity of 
the read-out. The key benchmark will be to demonstrate simple error 
correction. To achieve these grand goals will require technological 
progress, not the least in the elimination — or at least the reduction 
— of low-frequency noise. Two-qubit coherence — in particular, the 
question of whether noise processes are correlated between qubits — is 
largely unexplored. 

Will there ever be a superconducting quantum computer? This ques- 
tion cannot be answered today. The error thresholds discussed in fault- 
tolerance research — 1 error in 10,000 operations being a typical, but 
by no means universal, benchmark — are daunting. However, fault- 
tolerance research is an evolving field, and the computational protocols 
that have been discussed so far (which minimize the number of physical 
qubits and interactions required for a given algorithm) might not be 
best suited for superconducting qubits. Promising alternatives might 
be error-correction models with more generous thresholds, topological 
computing or other alternative computational models. Adiabatic quan- 
tum computing could also be an alternative if it is proved to be faster 
than classical computing. While addressing these issues, researchers 
are also likely to gain further insight into many physical properties 
and processes. a 
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Coherent manipulation of single spins 
in semiconductors 


Ronald Hanson’! & David D. Awschalom? 


During the past few years, researchers have gained unprecedented control over spins in the solid state. What 
was considered almost impossible a decade ago, in both conceptual and practical terms, is now a reality: 

single spins can be isolated, initialized, coherently manipulated and read out using both electrical and optical 
techniques. Progress has been made towards full control of the quantum states of single and coupled spins in 

a variety of semiconductors and nanostructures, and towards understanding the mechanisms through which 
spins lose coherence in these systems. These abilities will allow pioneering investigations of fundamental 
quantum-mechanical processes and provide pathways towards applications in quantum information processing. 


In the past few decades, the application of nuclear magnetic resonance 
and electron spin resonance to large spin ensembles has yielded sub- 
stantial information on spin dynamics in semiconductors. Experimental 
advances since the 1990s have allowed researchers to increase their 
control over single charges, providing a pathway for studies of single 
spins. Early experiments on single spins confined in semiconductor 
quantum dots highlighted the opportunity for controlling individual 
quantum states in a solid. 

When quantum information processing became a realistic prospect in 
the late 1990s, Daniel Loss and David DiVincenzo proposed a quantum 
computing scheme based on spins in quantum dots’, and Bruce Kane 
developed a proposal for a silicon-based quantum computer’. It was 
apparent from these and other theoretical concepts that, in a future 
quantum computer, the spins must be initialized, manipulated and 
read out one by one’. At about the same time, other researchers were 
independently developing ‘toolkits’ of sensitive spin-manipulation tech- 
niques to investigate fundamental quantum-mechanical processes in 
nanostructures such as decoherence on the atomic scale. Ultimately, 
around the start of this century, spintronics emerged’, a field that seeks 
to encode classical information in the spin state of electrons. Both spin- 
tronics and quantum information processing have been major driving 
forces towards the control of single-spin systems. 

Here we review experimental progress towards full control of the 
quantum states of single and coupled spins in different semiconductor 
systems. We also discuss the mechanisms that lead to the loss of spin 
coherence in these systems. 


Single spins in semiconductors 

Single-spin systems in semiconductors broadly fall into two categories: 
atomic impurities and quantum dots. Atomic impurities are routinely 
added to semiconductors to control the electrical properties (doping). 
When the concentration of impurities is very low, the possibility of 
addressing individual impurities arises. Atomic impurities may have 
nuclear spin, or they can act as a potential trap for electrons or holes. 
Often they do both, as in the case of phosphorus in silicon. If two or 
more impurities are present, or if there is a combination of impurities 
and lattice defects such as a vacancy, more complicated ‘centres’ can be 
formed that often have excellent properties for single-spin studies. One 


prime example is the nitrogen—vacancy (N-V) colour centre in diamond, 
which consists of a substitutional nitrogen atom next to a missing carbon 
(the vacancy) (Fig. 1). This N-V centre has a paramagnetic electron spin 
and a strong optical transition at a visible wavelength, which allows opti- 
cal imaging of single spins. 

Quantum dots, by contrast, behave like atoms in many ways, but they 
are fabricated in the laboratory. By engineering the electronic band 
structure, reducing the size of the semiconductor crystal in one or more 
dimensions, or applying electric fields, charge carriers can be confined to 
a small region of the crystal. If the region is roughly the same size as the 
wavelength of the charge carrier, the energy levels will be quantized as 
in real atoms. Many atomic properties, such as shell structure and opti- 
cal selection rules, have analogues in quantum dots, giving rise to their 
nickname artificial atoms’*”. In contrast to real atoms, however, quantum 
dots allow flexible control over the confinement potential and tend to be 
easier to excite optically. Quantum dots with large tunnel coupling (that 
is, strong overlap of their electronic wavefunctions) can form ‘artificial 
molecules. Such covalent bonding transforms the single-dot orbitals into 
molecular-like orbitals that span both quantum dots. As a consequence, 
spins in neighbouring coupled quantum dots overlap strongly and will 
form two-particle wavefunctions such as spin singlet and triplet states®. 

Quantum dots come in various sizes and in a range of materials. Here 
we mainly focus on the two types of quantum dot in which coherent 
dynamics have been observed at the single-spin level. In the first type, 
confinement is achieved through the application of electric fields, and 
measurements typically involve the transport of charge carriers through 
the device. Quantum dots with a tunable number of electrons are 
routinely fabricated from a two-dimensional electron gas (2DEG) that 
confines the charge carriers to a plane. Confinement in the remaining 
two dimensions is achieved by electric fields, either through metallic 
surface gates above the 2DEG (Fig. 1a) or, ifa small pillar has been pre- 
pared by etching, from the edges. Gallium arsenide (GaAs) has been the 
material of choice for many years for these devices, as the high level of 
control has led to high-purity, flexible devices. More recently, motivated 
by the detrimental effect of lattice nuclear spins on the coherence times 
of electron spins, quantum dots have also been studied in materials such 
as silicon and carbon that can be isotopically purified to obtain a lattice 
that is free of nuclear spins. 


‘Kavli Institute of Nanoscience Delft, Delft University of Technology, P.O. Box 5046, 2600 GA Delft, The Netherlands. 7California Nanosystems Institute, University of California, Santa Barbara, 


California 93106, USA. 
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The second type of quantum dot is defined in the semiconductor dur- 
ing the growth of the crystal. For instance, small islands of semiconductor 
material such as indium gallium arsenide (InGaAs) can be created within 
a matrix of a semiconductor with a larger bandgap, such as GaAs (Fig. 1b). 
The difference in bandgap confines charge carriers to the island. Once 
the material is grown, the bandgap profile is fixed. However, changes 
to the overall potential, and potential gradients on top of the bandgap 
profile, can be induced by electric or magnetic fields. Another example 
of growth-defined dots is nanocrystal quantum dots, whose small size 
confines charge carriers. Double dots can be formed in nanocrystal dots 
by growing shells of different materials around the core. 

Optical transitions in this second type of quantum dot typically have 
alarge oscillator strength, and many studies use only optical techniques. 
Recent years have also seen the advent of hybrid systems, in which both 
electrical transport and optical excitation and detection are possible’. 


Experiments on single spins in quantum dots 

In the 1990s, measurements of electron transport through single quantum 
dots yielded information about spin states’’. The past five years have seen 
tremendous progress towards the control of single spins®. Single-spin 
dynamics was first studied in a series of pioneering experiments" at the 
NTT Basic Research Laboratories in Atsugi, Japan, in 2001 that made 
use of fast voltage pulses on gate electrodes. Toshimasa Fujisawa, Seigo 
Tarucha and co-workers found that if a transition between two states was 
forbidden by spin-selection rules, the corresponding decay time (more 
than 2001s) was more than four orders of magnitude greater than for 
transitions not involving a change of spin (about 10 ns). In a second exper- 
iment, they made a single electron oscillate coherently between orbitals 
in neighbouring coupled dots’”. The orbital (‘charge’) coherence of this 
oscillation was found to disappear in just a few nanoseconds, whereas 
theory was predicting coherence times of several microseconds for the 
spin degree of freedom’*". 

In 2004, Leo Kouwenhoven and co-workers at the Kavli Institute of 
Nanoscience in Delft, the Netherlands, combined the pulse schemes of 
Fujisawa’s group with a fast charge sensor that could tell exactly when 
an electron was entering or leaving the dot. By making the tunnel- 
ling rate of the electron from the dot dependent on its spin state, they 
could determine the spin state by measuring the charge on the dot over 
time (Fig. 2a). Two variations of this spin-to-charge conversion were 
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Figure 1 | Single-spin systems. Studies of the coherence of a single spin require 
a system in which the spin is localized and isolated from environmental 
disturbances. In semiconductors, such systems are either impurity atoms or 
quantum dots, which act as artificial atoms. In the three systems on which 
this article mainly focuses, the level of experimental control is so high that 
the dynamics of a single spin can be studied and manipulated. a, A quantum 
dot defined in a two-dimensional electron gas (2DEG). The electrons are 
confined in the third dimension by electric fields from the surface gate 
electrodes. Electron spins can be manipulated using magnetic resonance or 
a combination of electric fields and a position-dependent effective magnetic 
field. Interactions between spins in neighbouring tunnel-coupled dots are 
mediated by the exchange interaction. These quantum dots are typically 
measured at temperatures below 1 K. b, A quantum dot defined by growth. 
The semiconductor of the island has a smaller bandgap than that of the 
surrounding matrix, thereby confining charge carriers to the island. Spins 
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demonstrated to work in single-shot mode”. Again, relaxation times 
for a single electron and for two-electron spin states were found to be of 
the order of a millisecond. A few years later, even longer electron spin 
relaxation times, of up to a second, were found at magnetic fields of 
a few tesla by Marc Kastner’s group at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in Cambridge’. 


Coherent control over two-electron spin states 

Two electrons in neighbouring quantum dots with a significant tunnel 
coupling form a two-particle spin wavefunction, which can be a spin 
singlet or a spin triplet. The energy difference between these states can 
be described as an effective exchange splitting, J(f). Control over this 
exchange splitting allows dynamical control of the two-electron spin 
states. If two electrons with opposite spin orientation in neighbouring 
dots are initially decoupled, turning on the coupling will result in a 
precession of the two spins in the singlet-triplet basis. This leads to 
periodic swapping of the two spin states at integer multiples of the 
time interval mh/J (where fi is h/27 and h is Planck’s constant), whereas 
the electrons are entangled for intermediate times’. In fact, the state 
swapping occurs for arbitrary initial states of the two spins. This two- 
spin control, appropriately called a SWAP operation, is an essential 
ingredient for many proposals for quantum computing with spins in 
dots". If logical quantum bits (qubits) are encoded in more than 
one spin, control over the exchange splitting is sufficient to build up 
any quantum gate”. The exchange operation has several benefits: the 
control is fully electrical, the interaction can be turned on and off, 
and the resultant gate operation times can be very short (less than 
a nanosecond). 

The first step towards the exchange operation was the observation 
by Tarucha’s group” of Pauli spin blockade in a double quantum dot. 
The presence of double-dot singlet and triplet states became apparent 
when the current was suppressed in one bias direction (Fig. 2c). It was 
later found that this current blockade can be lifted by fluctuating fields 
from the nuclear spins that cause mixing of the singlet and triplet spin 
states”. In 2005, by using the strength of the exchange interaction to 
control the mixing, Charles Marcus’s group at Harvard University in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, demonstrated coherent oscillations of two 
spins’. Although it was not yet possible to probe arbitrary input states, 
this experiment demonstrated the essence of the SWAP gate. 
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can be created and controlled optically. Additional gates can be used to 
apply an electric field to the structure to change the number of carriers on 
the quantum dot. Measurements are typically carried out at around 4K. 
Scale bar, 5nm. ¢, A nitrogen—vacancy (N-V) colour centre in diamond, 
consisting of a substitutional nitrogen atom next to a missing carbon atom. 
The N-V centre (in the negatively charged state) comprises six electrons that 
form a spin triplet in the electronic ground state. Strong optical transitions 
to excited states, in combination with spin-selection rules, allow optical 
initialization and read-out of the electron spin. Coherent control of the 

spin has been demonstrated with high fidelity at room temperature using 
magnetic resonance. The N-V centre interacts with nearby electron spins by 
means of magnetic dipolar coupling, and through hyperfine interaction with 
nearby nuclear spins. Also, non-local coupling between N-V centres may be 
established by using the optical transition; photons then act as mediators of 
the interaction. 
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Single-spin rotations 

A year after the coherent two-spin experiments, the Delft group, now 
headed by Lieven Vandersypen, demonstrated single-spin control” 
through magnetic resonance. In this technique, an oscillating magnetic 
field is applied perpendicular to the static magnetic field. When the 
frequency of the oscillating field is matched to the energy difference of 
the two spin states, the spins are rotated coherently. 

Although electric fields do not couple directly to the spin, a coupling 
between the two can be mediated through a position-dependent effective 
magnetic field. By ‘shaking’ the electron in this field gradient, an oscil- 
lating effective magnetic field is imposed on the electron that can coher- 
ently rotate the spin (see, for example, ref. 28). A few examples of this 
approach have already been demonstrated in a quantum dot by exploit- 
ing a gradient in the nuclear spin polarization”, a field gradient from a 
micromagnet”’, and the spin-orbit coupling”. In the last case, coherent 
control has been achieved on a timescale similar to that obtained with 
magnetic resonance (about 100 ns fora single rotation). In comparison to 
magnetic resonance, electrical control has the important advantage that it 
allows spins to be easily addressed locally, because electric fields are much 
easier to confine to small regions of space than magnetic fields. 


Experiments on optically measured quantum dots 

The physics of optically measured quantum dots is very similar to that of 
those studied electrically, but the experimental techniques differ mark- 
edly. Experiments on quantum dots in group III-V and group II-VI 
semiconductors, such as InGaAs dots in a GaAs matrix, make use of 
optical-selection rules in these materials. Shining circularly polarized 
light onto the material excites electron-hole pairs with specific spin. This 
has become a standard method for exciting packets of spin-polarized 
electrons in semiconductors and studying their coherent behaviour”. 

Ina quantum dot, the same technique applies but with limited space 
for charge carriers. With proper tuning, the number of excited electron- 
hole pairs in the dot can be limited to one. In this way, a single electron 
and single hole can be created with well-defined spin states, in addition 
to any permanent charge carriers in the dot. The spin-selection rules 
also work the other way: when an electron-hole pair recombines, the 
polarization of the emitted photon tells us what the spins of the electron 
and the hole were. Optical-selection rules thereby allow the initialization 
and read-out of the spin states (Fig. 2d). 

Optical techniques have been used to probe the stability of electron 
spins. In 2004, Jonathan Finley and co-workers at the Walter Schottky 
Institute in Munich, Germany, optically pumped electron-hole pairs 
that had a specific spin orientation into a large number of quantum 
dots. They then removed the holes by rapidly changing the electrical 
potential of the dots**. After a variable time, they reinserted a hole into 
each dot to allow recombination, and monitored the polarization of the 
emitted photons, which reflects the spin of the captured electrons. In 
these ensemble measurements, the electron spin could be found in the 
same orientation even after 20 ms. Finley and co-workers have recently 
repeated the spin relaxation measurements for single holes™. For along 
time, it was thought that these hole spins would lose their orientation 
quickly as a result of strong spin-orbit coupling in the valence band. 
However, Finley's data pointed to very long hole-spin relaxation times 
of up to 300 us, as predicted by a recent theory from Loss and co-work- 
ers at the University of Basel, Switzerland, that takes into account the 
confinement potential and strain*’. Future experiments will seek to 
obtain coherent control of the hole spin state and determine the spin 
coherence time. 

The spin orientation of electrons can also be inferred from the Kerr 
effect, in which the linear polarization of an incident laser beam is rotated 
in proportion to the spin polarization of electrons. This powerful tech- 
nique has become a standard method for studying spin dynamics in semi- 
conductors. It has recently been extended to the single-spin limit by the 
group of David Awschalom at the University of California, Santa Barbara”, 
and subsequently by the group of Atac Imamoglu at ETH Zurich, Switzer- 
land”. With this single-spin sensitivity, time-resolved observation of the 
precession ofa single spin in a magnetic field has been achieved™. 
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Figure 2 | Single-spin read-out. Studying a single spin is difficult because the 
magnetic moment of a spin is very small. Several spin read-out techniques 
have been developed in which the spin information is transferred to 
quantities that are more easily measured, such as electric charge or the 
polarization of light. This conversion requires that a transition between 

two states depends on the initial spin state; several examples of such 
transitions that are used in experiments are shown. a, b, Conversion 

of spin-state information into electric charge or photons by exploiting 

the energy difference between spin states. In a, an electron can tunnel 

from the quantum dot to the reservoir only if it is in the spin-down state. 
Measurement of the charge on the dot yields the spin state. b, A colour centre 
or quantum dot is optically excited and subsequently emits a photon only if 
it is in the spin-down state. The laser light is not resonant for the other spin 
state. Using a sensitive photon counter, the spin state can be determined after 
several optical cycles”. ¢, d, Spin read-out by spin-selection rules. The Pauli 
principle forbids two electrons with the same spin orientation to occupy 

a single orbital. Therefore, if one electron occupies an orbital, a second 
electron cannot enter if it has the same spin. Transitions that conserve spin 
(such as tunnelling and electric dipole transitions) can thus be blocked 

for certain spin states, hence the name ‘Pauli spin blockade. c, In a double 
quantum dot, the transition from the right dot to the left dot is blocked if 
the two electrons involved have the same spin. The second electron needs 

to go into a higher orbital, which is energetically not available. d, Circularly 
polarized laser light excites electrons with a certain spin orientation out of 
the valence band to the lowest orbital in the conduction band in a quantum 
dot. If an electron with the same spin orientation is already present in that 
orbital, the transition is forbidden. 


Optical techniques also allow the coherent manipulation of spins. One 
method that has been proposed in the context of quantum information 
processing makes use of Raman transitions of spins in a microcavity”’. 
Alternatively, single spins may be manipulated using the a.c. Stark effect, 
in which an intense laser pulse at a frequency slightly below the optical 
transition renormalizes the energy of the optical transition. When cir- 
cularly polarized light is used, only one of the two spin states is affected 
by the laser pulse, resulting in an energy shift between spin up and spin 
down. This shift, known as the a.c. Stark shift, acts as an effective mag- 
netic field along the light propagation direction; the magnitude of this 
field depends both on the detuning of the laser with respect to the optical 
transition and on the intensity of the pulse. Awschalom’s group recently 
used the a.c. Stark effect to manipulate a single electron spin”. Short laser 
pulses were shown to induce rotations of the spin over an angle up to 180° 
ina time interval as short as 30 ps. This is about three orders of magnitude 
faster than any magnetic or electrical manipulation on single spins in 
quantum dots achieved thus far and is an important improvement in the 
context of quantum error correction. 


Loss of spin coherence in quantum dots 

In this discussion, we distinguish between energy relaxation processes 
(typically characterized by a spin relaxation time, T,) and phase relax- 
ation processes (characterized by a spin coherence time, T,). By defini- 
tion, T, sets a bound on T, such that T,<2T,. For successful quantum 
error correction, T, must exceed the spin manipulation time by several 
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orders of magnitude. A third timescale, T}, is often used to denote the 
time after which the electron phase is randomized during free evolution. 
If the spin manipulation time is less than T3, the fidelity of the control 
can be severely reduced, which adds a second requirement for quantum 
information application. 

Quantum coherence of spins in semiconductor quantum dots is lim- 
ited by coupling to other degrees of freedom in the environment. Elec- 
trons or holes can couple to states outside the quantum dot (Fig. 3a), and 
fluctuations in the electrical potential can indirectly lead to decoherence 
of the spin (Fig. 3b). 

The absence of inversion symmetry in the lattice and the presence of 
electric fields or confinement asymmetries lead to coupling between spin 
and the motion of electrons (Fig. 3c). This spin-orbit coupling mixes 
the spin eigenstates. Except for small energy splitting, spin relaxation in 
group III-V quantum dots is typically dominated by spin-orbit coupling 
in combination with phonon emission that takes away the excess energy. 
Measurements of the spin relaxation time in many different devices have 
confirmed the theoretically predicted dependence on magnetic field and 
temperature®. However, the phase of localized electron spins is much 
less sensitive to the spin-orbit coupling’. The spin decoherence time, 
T» of electrons in group III-V quantum dots is typically limited by the 
nuclear spins (Fig. 3d). 

The hyperfine interaction with the nuclear spins has two effects on the 
electron spin®. First, each nuclear spin exerts a tiny effective magnetic 
field on the electron spin. The sum of the fields of the roughly 1 million 
nuclear spins in a quantum dot, known as the Overhauser field, can be 
large (up to several tesla) if the nuclear spins all point in the same direc- 
tion. The magnetic moment associated with the nuclear spins is small, 
so the thermal polarization is tiny even at millikelvin temperatures. 
However, the Overhauser field still fluctuates around this tiny average. 
A simple estimate tells us that for n nuclear spins, the statistical variation 
is of the order of Vn, which corresponds to an effective magnetic field of 
a few millitesla for a typical group III-V quantum dot. Such a field causes 
the phase of the electron spin to change by min roughly 10 ns. A measure- 
ment usually lasts tens of seconds, during which time the nuclear spins 
change orientation many times. One measurement therefore yields an 
average over many different nuclear spin configurations, leading to ran- 
dom phase variations between successive measurements. This leads to 
a dephasing time, T¥, of about 10 ns (refs 13, 14), a timescale that was 
first verified in optical experiments’. 

The Overhauser field changes slowly relative to the spin manipulation 
time, because the nuclear spins interact weakly both among themselves 
and with their surroundings. For example, recent optical experiments 


Figure 3 | Spin decoherence in quantum dots. The coherence of spins 

in quantum dots is affected by several mechanisms. a, Co-tunnelling. 
Although energy conservation forbids first-order tunnelling of charge 
carriers to states outside the dot at higher energy, second-order tunnelling 
processes (co-tunnelling) — in which a charge carrier tunnels from the 

dot to a reservoir and is replaced by a different charge carrier from the 
reservoir — are allowed”. The charge carrier from the reservoir will in 
general not be in the same spin quantum state as the one that first occupied 
the dot, so this process causes spin coherence to be lost. By increasing the 
energy difference between the dot and the reservoir states, and also making 
the tunnel coupling between them small, co-tunnelling processes can 
effectively be suppressed. b, Charge noise. Fluctuations in the electrical 
potential (charge noise) do not couple directly to the spin but can influence 
the spin dynamics indirectly. For example, the energy splitting, J, between 
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indicate that, in certain circumstances, nuclear spin polarizations in quan- 
tum dots can sometimes survive for up to an hour*’. Simple spin-echo 
techniques can therefore be used to eliminate the effect of the quasi-static 
Overhauser field, provided that the electron spin can be manipulated on 
a timescale that is short compared with the spin precession time in the 
Overhauser field. There are two approaches to achieving this. The most 
straightforward is to make the manipulation time very short, either by 
using the exchange energy in two-spin systems or by optical manipula- 
tion using the a.c. Stark effect. Alternatively, the Overhauser field can be 
made smaller. One way of doing this is to narrow the distribution of the 
Overhauser fields by bringing the nuclear spins to a specific and stable 
quantum state****, Another option is to polarize all of the nuclear spins. 
Nuclear spin polarizations of up to 60% have been measured in quantum 
dots”, but it is anticipated that a polarization far above 90% is required 
for a significant effect”. 

Another effect of the nuclear spins on the electron spin coherence 
comes from flip-flop processes”, in which a flip of the electron spin (say 
from spin up to spin down) is accompanied by a flop of one nuclear spin 
(from spin down to spin up). In a first-order process, this leads to spin 
relaxation (the electron spin is flipped). If the electron spin is continu- 
ously repolarized, for example by optical pumping, the nuclear spins 
will all be flopped into the same spin state. After many such flip-flop 
events, a significant nuclear spin polarization can arise. This process 
is called dynamical nuclear polarization. If there is a large energy mis- 
match between the electron spin splitting and the nuclear spin split- 
ting (because there is an external magnetic field, for instance), this 
first-order process is strongly suppressed. Second-order processes — in 
which two nuclear spins exchange their state by two flip-flops with 
the electron spin — are still possible. Through these virtual flip-flops, 
the nuclear spins can change orientation much faster than is possible 
with the magnetic dipolar interaction with nearby nuclear spins. This 
effectively leads to spin diffusion. The observed T, of about a micro- 
second is thought to be compatible with this picture, although firm 
experimental evidence isolating the different causes of nuclear field 
fluctuations is still lacking®. 

Spins of holes in the valence band of group III-V semiconductors have 
wavefunctions that have zero weight at the position of the nuclei, so the 
contact hyperfine interaction should not affect the coherence of holes. 
Richard Warburton and co-workers have recently initialized single hole 
spins in quantum dots at zero magnetic field” by adapting a procedure 
that was previously demonstrated on single electron spins”. 

The detrimental effect of the nuclear spins on the coherence in quan- 
tum dots has also spurred research into materials systems that contain 
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singlet and triplet states in a double quantum dot depends strongly 

on the height of the tunnel barrier between the dots and the alignment 

of the levels in the dots. Any changes in the electrostatic environment 

can lead to changes (indicated by red arrows) in the barrier height and 
level misalignment, which modify J and therefore induce random phase 
shifts between the singlet and triplet states***’. Charge switching and 
gate-voltage noise are two possible causes for such changes”. ¢, Spin-orbit 
coupling. The coupling between the spin and orbital of charge carriers 
leads to mixing of the spin states in a quantum dot. As a result of this 
coupling, any disturbance of the orbitals leads to phase fluctuations of 

the spin state. d, Nuclear spins. The charge carriers in the dot couple 

to the nuclear spins of the host material. These nuclear spins exert an 
effective magnetic field, and allow spin flip-flop processes that lead to spin 
relaxation and decoherence. 
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fewer or no nuclear spins. Two prominent examples are carbon and 
silicon, which can both be purified isotopically to yield a zero-spin lat- 
tice. Single and double quantum dots have been studied in these systems 
for several years, with control now approaching the level of GaAs sys- 
tems***’, Experiments probing the spin coherence times in silicon and 
carbon quantum dots are expected in the near future. 


Coherent control of magnetic dopants 

In contrast to non-magnetic nanostructures, individual magnetic- 
ion spins can be doped within group II-VI semiconductor quantum 
dots and measured through their exchange coupling to the electrons 
and holes. Statistically, it is possible to find an ion-impurity spin that 
is randomly doped at the centre of a single quantum dot. Using self- 
assembled quantum dots consisting of cadmium telluride and zinc tel- 
luride, Lucien Besombes et al.** isolated an individual paramagnetic 
manganese ion within individual dots. The micro-photoluminescence 
spectrum of an exciton (an electron-hole pair) was observed to split 
into six equally spaced lines owing to the quantization of manganese 
with a spin of 5/2. The next step was to apply a gate bias and change the 
charge state of the dot by pulling in either one electron or one hole. In 
this case, the coupling between the manganese ion and either the hole 
or the electron splits the six-line spectrum into twelve lines”, in agree- 
ment with models based on spin exchange interactions within diluted 
magnetic semiconductors”. 

Dilute doping of group III-V semiconductors with manganese ions 
produces a unique environment for single-ion spin physics. Because the 
manganese states rest within the bandgap, it is not necessary to isolate 
a single manganese impurity within a single quantum dot, as the ions 
themselves act as recombination centres. In analogy with atomic physics, 
they form their own ‘ideal quantum dot states. The spin state of the mang- 
anese ion is independent of the electronic exciton and can be read out 
directly from the polarization of the manganese neutral acceptor emis- 
sion”. In the absence of an applied magnetic field, the orientation of the 
magnetic ions is controlled by a dynamic interaction with optical injected 
electron spins. This mechanism is similar to dynamic nuclear polariza- 
tion between electron spins and nuclear spins through the hyperfine 
interaction. After the manganese ions are partially aligned, a mean field 
interaction between the manganese ions, mediated by heavy hole states, 
favours a parallel alignment of the magnetic moments, creating a zero 
field splitting of the manganese-ion spins. The measurements indicate 
that single manganese-ion spins have longer coherence times than their 
electronic counterparts, motivating further studies of coherent control 
of manganese spins in semiconductors. 


Coherent control of spins in diamond 

Spins in diamond have recently become a leading candidate for solid- 
state quantum control, owing to their long coherence times and strong 
optical transitions, as well as the enormous progress that has been made 
in the growth and engineering of diamond as a unique semiconductor™. 
Ensemble experiments in the late 1990s indicated that spins of impurity 
centres in diamond can have very long coherence times, even at room 
temperature®’. A more recent series of experiments demonstrated high- 
fidelity coherent control over electron spins and nuclear spins at room 
temperature at the single-spin level. 

Most work is focused on the N-V centre (Fig. 1c) because of its attrac- 
tive properties for quantum coherent operation™: the N-V centre’ elec- 
tronic-level structure allows both optical cooling and optical read-out 
of the electron spin. In 1997, following progress in confocal microscopy 
and the availability of diamond samples with alow concentration of N-V 
centres, Jérg Wrachtrup and co-workers reported the first study™ of a 
single N-V-centre spin. In the seven years that followed, Fedor Jelezko, 
Wrachtrup and co-workers demonstrated single-shot read-out of the N-V 
electron spin at 1.5K using resonant laser excitation® (Fig. 2b), coherent 
control of a single spin using magnetic resonance”, and a two-qubit gate 
involving the host nuclear spin of the N-V centre”. In a parallel devel- 
opment, materials research achieved the growth of diamond using the 
chemical vapour deposition (CVD) method. With CVD, control over the 
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Figure 4 | Control and coherence in diamond. Spins in diamond are unique 
among solid-state systems in that single spins can be coherently controlled 
with high fidelity even at room temperature. The amount of impurity spins 
has a strong influence on coherence properties. a, Schematic representation 
of a nitrogen-vacancy (N-V) centre surrounded by electron spins of 
nitrogen impurities. In this case, the coherent dynamics of the N-V-centre 
spin are determined by the nitrogen atom’s electron spins; the influence of 
nuclear spins is negligible because their magnetic moment is three orders 
of magnitude smaller than that of the electrons. Because an electron spin 
bath is easily tunable with a magnetic field, these systems allow detailed 
investigation of spin decoherence models and tests of quantum control 
ina tunable spin bath”. b, Schematic representation of an N-V centre 
surrounded by nuclear spins of carbon-13 in an ultrapure diamond. 
Nuclear spins that are much closer to the N-V centre than the others 
(within the orange sphere) stand out from the rest of the nuclear spins 

and can be individually distinguished and controlled”. 


number of impurity atoms increased enormously, resulting in the avail- 
ability of very clean layers of diamond. Moreover, diamond nanocrystals 
of various sizes that contain N-V centres or other colour centres can now 
be grown™. These crystals have the advantage that they are small and light, 
and can be positioned onto other materials. This may facilitate interfacing 
spins in diamond with optical components such as fibres and cavities”. 

The coherent evolution of impurity spins in diamond is dominated by 
magnetic interactions (Fig. 4). Whereas in quantum dots many nuclear 
spins have identical coupling to the electron spin, the highly localized 
nature of an impurity spin makes the magnetic interactions strongly 
dependent on the distance between spins. Other couplings such as a 
spin-orbit interaction have a much weaker effect at impurities than in 
quantum dots because of the much larger electronic-level splittings. 

For impurity concentrations down to about 1 p.p.m., magnetic dipolar 
coupling between impurity electron spins dominates spin coherence in 
diamond®” (Fig. 4a). In some cases, two spins are much closer to each 
other than to the rest of the spins, in which case the dynamics become 
a simple two-spin evolution. One example is an N-V centre in close 
proximity to a single nitrogen impurity, in which case the nitrogen spin 
can be polarized and read out through the N-V centre’””’. 

In general, an N-V centre will be coupled to many nitrogen spins, 
which can be viewed as a ‘spin bath’ Even in this case, the spin of the 
N-V centre can be controlled with high fidelity, allowing investigation of 
decoherence induced by the spin bath. Analogous to an electron spin in a 
quantum dot that is coupled to a nuclear spin bath, the nitrogen electron 
spins influence the evolution of the N-V centre in two ways. First, the 
magnetic dipolar field from the bath shifts the energy splitting between 
the N-V centre's spin states (analogous to the Overhauser field in quan- 
tum dots). It has recently been shown” that the interactions within the 
bath, leading to the fluctuations of the dipolar field, are strongly sup- 
pressed when a magnetic field is applied, in which case single-spin flips 
do not conserve energy. The second effect of the spin bath comes from 
flip-flop processes with the N-V electron spin. In contrast to a nuclear 
spin bath (where the spin splitting is tiny), the electron spin bath can be 
tuned into energy resonance with the N-V-centre electron spin. Reso- 
nant flip-flop processes then provide a strong additional decoherence 
path, leading to much shorter spin coherence times. 

Because the spin coherence in diamond is dominated by magnetic 
interactions, it is not strongly temperature dependent, except at low 
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temperatures and high magnetic fields, at which the bath spins polarize 
thermally; this occurs for electron spins in a field of 8 T at a few kelvin. 
Recent experiments on a diamond with a high concentration of nitrogen 
electron spins show that when all of the electron spins are thermally 
polarized, the fluctuations in the spin bath are completely frozen out 
and the spin coherence time reaches the same high value as in ultrapure 
diamond”. 

In most diamonds studied thus far, the positions of the impurity spins 
were random, affected only by growth parameters. In 2005, single N-V 
centres were deliberately created by ion-implanting nitrogen’””’. This 
approach may lead to fundamental studies of spin coherence in diamond 
by designing different spin environments, as well as allow pathways 
for engineering spin qubits into future scalable quantum information- 
processing systems. 

In diamonds where the impurity concentration is very low (below 
1p.p.m.), the presence of the few nuclear spins of the carbon-13 isotope 
(which has a natural abundance of 1.1%) becomes apparent. These nuclear 
spins also constitute a spin bath, which limits the N-V centre's coherence 
time to a few hundred microseconds”*”’. Because a single N-V spin can 
be rotated using magnetic resonance in less than 10 ns, more than 10,000 
error-free operations can be performed, which is within the commonly 
assumed threshold for quantum error correction. As in the case of impurity 
electron spins, if a few nuclear spins are much closer to the N-V cen- 
tre than the other nuclear spins, their individual coupling to the N-V- 
centre spin can be detected” (Fig. 4b). Mikhail Lukin’s group at Harvard 
University demonstrated that these nuclear spins can be used to store 
quantum information for much longer than the electron spin’s coher- 
ence time”. The quantum state of the N-V electron spin can be mapped 
onto, or retrieved from, the nuclear-spin memory through a combina- 
tion of state-dependent precession of the nuclear spin and fast optical 
reinitialization of the N-V-centre spin. Experiments have shown that even 
on a 20-ms timescale, the nuclear spin shows no sign of decoherence”, 
suggesting that nuclear spins may have coherence times of seconds or 
even longer. By extending the control to multiple nuclear spins, a small 
quantum memory can be created that will operate at room temperature. 

As well as long spin coherence times, N—-V centres also have a strong 
optical transition. Lifetime-limited optical linewidths have been 
observed”, and the optical preparation of a coherent superposition 
of spin states has been demonstrated in coherent population trapping 
experiments on single N-V centres”. These results may, in the future, be 
extended to dynamical all-optical control of single spins in diamond. 

Optical control opens the door to schemes for creating entangled 
states of spins at large distances”, in a similar way as was recently dem- 
onstrated for atom traps”. Such long-distance entanglement is also a 
crucial ingredient for applications in quantum communication. 


Outlook 

After enormous progress in recent years, researchers can now initialize, 
control and read out single spins in semiconductors in a few specific 
systems, with others likely to be added to the list within a few years. The 
coherence times of electron spins in materials with few or no nuclear 
spins, as well as the coherence times of hole spins, are expected to be 
much longer than for electron spins in group III-V semiconductors. 
Carbon-based materials, such as carbon nanotubes and graphene, are 
being heavily investigated; diamond has already shown its potential 
for quantum coherence studies (at room temperature) with a level of 
single-spin control that meets the quantum information-processing 
error-correction threshold. 

The emphasis of this research area will shift in the coming years 
from single-spin control to the creation and manipulation of entangled 
states of two or more spins, as well as the development of sophisticated 
quantum control techniques. This will lead the way for more studies 
on fundamental issues such as decoherence and the role of measure- 
ments in quantum mechanics. At the same time, protocols for quantum 
information processing may be tested in systems with few spins. These 
are exciting times for ‘spin doctors, as they continue to drive a rapidly 
expanding field that has a promising future. i 
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Induction and effector functions of 
Ty17 cells 


Estelle Bettelli', Thomas Korn'+, Mohamed Oukka’ & Vijay K. Kuchroo’ 


T helper (Ty) cells constitute an important arm of the adaptive immune system because they coordinate defence against 
specific pathogens, and their unique cytokines and effector functions mediate different types of tissue inflammation. The 
recently discovered T,417 cells, the third subset of effector T helper cells, have been the subject of intense research aimed at 
understanding their role in immunity and disease. Here we review emerging data suggesting that Ty17 cells have an 

important role in host defence against specific pathogens and are potent inducers of autoimmunity and tissue inflammation. 
In addition, the differentiation factors responsible for their generation have revealed an interesting reciprocal relationship 


with regulatory T (T,eg) cells, which prevent tissue inflammation and mediate self-tolerance. 


he hallmark of adaptive immunity in advanced vertebrates is 
the existence of lymphocytes, which induce and regulate 
immune responses. When activated by pathogens in a specific 
cytokine environment, naive CD4” T cells differentiate into 
different subsets with distinct effector functions aimed at orchestrating 
and mobilizing other cell types to effectively clear invading pathogens. 
Based on cytokine phenotypes, initially the existence of two distinct 
effector Ty; subsets was proposed: Ty1 and Ty2 (ref. 1). Ty] cells 
produce interferon-y (IFN-y) and mediate protection against intracel- 
lular pathogens, whereas T};2 cells produce interleukin-4 (IL-4), IL-13 
and IL-25 (also known as IL-17E) and orchestrate the clearance of 
extracellular pathogens’ (Fig. 1). Recently this paradigm has been 
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Treg -B- —IL-4 pathogens 
Ox are > Allergy 
-6 
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Figure 1| Subsets of T helper cells. Depending on the cytokine milieu 
present at the time of the initial engagement of their T-cell receptor and co- 
stimulatory receptors in the peripheral immune compartment, naive CD4~ 
T cells can differentiate into various subsets of T helper cells (Ty1, Ty2 and 
Ty17). However, in the presence of TGF-B, naive T cells convert into 
FOXP3-expressing induced Tyeg (iT eg) cells. For each T helper cell 
differentiation programme, specific transcription factors have been 
identified as master regulators (T-bet, GATA3 and ROR-)t). Terminally 
differentiated T helper cells are characterized by a specific combination of 
effector cytokines that orchestrate specific and distinct effector functions of 
the adaptive immune system. 


updated following the discovery of a third subset of Ty cells; these cells, 
known as Ty17 cells (ref. 3), produce IL-17 and exhibit distinct effector 
functions. In the past four years there has been an explosion of 
information regarding this T-cell subset: the cytokines for their differ- 
entiation have been identified, the key transcription factors that are 
involved in their generation have been recognized and their function in 
tissue inflammation has been established. This review summarizes this 
information to develop a comprehensive view of the generation and 
function of T}17 cells. 


Tu17 cells and T,,17-specific effector cytokines 

Ty17 cells are characterized by the production of IL-17A (also called 
IL-17), IL-17F and IL-22 (Box 1) and are thought to clear extracel- 
lular pathogens not effectively handled by either Ty1 or Ty2 cells 
(Fig. 1). Because T};17 cells produce large quantities of IL-17A, most 
Ty17-mediated effects are attributed to this cytokine. IL-17A is the 
prototypic cytokine of the IL-17 family, which includes six members: 
IL-17A, B, C, D, Eand F*. IL-17 is a phylogenetically old cytokine that 
is also detected in non-mammalian vertebrates’. 

In addition to IL-17A, Ty17 cells co-produce IL-17F**. IL-17A and 
IL-17F have similar functions. They induce the production of proin- 
flammatory cytokines, chemokines and metalloproteinases from 
various tissues and cell types (Box 1). As a result, they recruit neu- 
trophils to tissues. 

Although there is often a coordinated expression of IL-17A and IL- 
17F in Ty17 cells and other cell types, it is now clear that there are Ty 
cells expressing only IL-17A, IL-17F or an IL-17A-IL-17F heterodi- 
mer’*. In addition to IL-17A and IL-17F, Ty17 cells produce other 
effector cytokines, namely IL-21 and IL-22 (refs 6, 9-12). Neither IL- 
21 nor IL-22 are Ty17-exclusive cytokines, but are preferentially 
expressed in Ty17 cells. 

Recent work from our group and others showed that IL-21, a 
member of the IL-2 family of cytokines, is produced in large amounts 
by Ty17 cells and ICOS*CXCR5*CCR7™ T follicular helper cells". 
These T follicular helper cells home to the B-cell areas of secondary 
lymphoid tissue and provide cognate help to B cells. However, it 
remains to be seen whether T follicular helper cells could represent 
activated or memory Ty17 cells that help B cells in secondary or 
tertiary lymphoid organs. 


'Center for Neurologic Diseases, Brigham and Women's Hospital, Harvard Medical School, Boston, Massachusetts 02115, USA. +Present address: Neurologische Klinik, Klinikum 


rechts der Isar, Technische Universitat Munich, Germany. 
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Box 1| Effector cytokines produced by T,,17 cells 


IL-17A 

Source. Ty17 cells?°°°°, CD8* T cells?3, y5 T cells”*, neutrophils”®, 
eosinophils’® and monocytes”’. 

Receptor(s). IL-17RA is the cognate receptor for IL-17A. It is expressed 
at high levels on haematopoietic cells, and at lower levels on 
osteoblasts, fibroblasts, endothelial cells and epithelial cells’®. Human 
IL-17RC binds human IL-17A with high affinity, but mouse IL-17RC does 
not bind mouse IL-17A”°. Human IL-17RA-IL-17RC can form a 
heterodimer that binds human IL-17A®°. 
Effects. IL-17A induces pro-inflammatory cytokines (IL-6, TNF-« and 
IL-1B’®) and chemokines (CXCL1, GCP-2, CXCL8 or IL-8, CINC, MCP-1; 
ref. 81). It increases the production of prostaglandin E2 (ref. 81), nitric 
oxide®? and matrix-metalloproteinases”°, increases the recruitment of 
neutrophils'’*’”> and modulates neutrophil homeostasis®. 

IL-17F 

Source. 1417 cells?©?, monocytes®* and possibly other cell types. 
Receptor(s). IL-17RC is the cognate receptor for IL-17F. It is expressed 
at low levels on haematopoietic cells, and at high levels on non- 
haematopoietic cells®°. Human IL-17RA-IL-17RC heterodimers can 
bind human IL-17F®°. 

Effects. IL-17F induces pro-inflammatory cytokines (IL-6, ref. 85) and 
chemokines (CXCL1, GCP-2, CXCL8 or IL-8, ref. 85), and increases the 
recruitment of neutrophils®®. 

IL-22 

Source. 1417 cells®?, activated T cells and natural killer cells®’. 
Receptor(s). The receptor for IL-22 is a heterodimer consisting of IL- 
22R1 and IL-10R2 (ref. 88). IL-10R2 is ubiquitously expressed in 
haematopoietic and non-haematopoietic cells®?. IL-22R1 (CRF2-9) is 
expressed on a variety of epithelial and parenchymal tissues (skin, 
liver, kidney, pancreas, intestine and lung)?°. 

Effects. IL-22 increases acute-phase reactants in hepatocytes” and 
protects them from acute liver inflammation”. It induces the 
expression of B-defensins in epithelial cells°°° and promotes epidermal 
hyperplasia’. 

IL-21 

Source. CD4* T cells stimulated with IL-6, T,417 cells'°-, T follicular 
helper cells'?, natural killer cells and natural killer T cells'®?2. 
Receptor(s). The receptor for IL-21 is a heterodimer consisting of 
common cytokine-receptor y chain (y,) and IL-21R”’. y, is expressed in 
lymphoid, but not in non-lymphoid and non-haematopoietic cells?*. IL- 
21R is restricted to haematopoietic cells with highest levels of 
expression on B cells, but also on T cells, natural killer cells, and some 
populations of myeloid cells?2. 

Effects. IL-21 participates in the differentiation/amplification of T4417 
cells'°-'*. In combination with IL-7 or IL-15, IL-21 stimulates the 
proliferation and differentiation of CD8* T cells?®”®. It promotes B-cell 
differentiation and antibody class switching (IgG1, lgG3)°°, induces the 
differentiation and cytotoxic programme of natural killer cells®* and 
natural killer T cells?’, and induces CXCL8 in macrophages”’. 


IL-22 is a member of the IL-10 family of cytokines, produced by 
activated T cells and natural killer cells. It mediates its effects through 
a receptor complex composed of the IL-10R2 and the IL-22R chains. 
Interestingly, high concentrations of transforming growth factor-f 
(TGF-B) can inhibit IL-6-induced IL-22 expression’. Furthermore, 
whereas the combination of TGF-f plus IL-6 induces large quantities 
of IL-17A and IL-17F by Ty17 cells, the secretion of large amounts of 
IL-22 by Ty17 cells requires the addition of IL-23 in vitro®’. This 
suggests that IL-22 could represent an end point effector cytokine 
produced by terminally differentiated Ty17 cells. 


An important role for T,,17 cells in host defence 

So far it is unclear which class of pathogens preferentially induces a 
Ty17 response because pathogens as diverse as the Gram-positive 
Propionibacterium acnes, the Gram-negative Citrobacter rodentium, 
Klebsiella pneumoniae, Bacteroides spp. and Borrelia spp., the acid-fast 
Mycobacterium tuberculosis, and fungi such as Candida albicans can all 
trigger a substantial T}17 response’*"’. The fungal-cell-wall-derived 
product zymosan or other dectin-1 ligands as well as muramyldipeptide 
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(a derivative of bacterial peptidoglycan) are able to promote IL-17 
production in T cells*®. Therefore, T};17 responses are likely to emerge 
as an early response to a number of pathogens not handled well by Ty1- 
or T};2-type immunity and which require robust tissue inflammation to 
be cleared. 

Indeed, Ty17 cells appear at sites of inflammation with rapid 
kinetics. Through the potent induction of chemokines, T}17 cells 
could bridge the gap between innate and adaptive immunity and 
attract other subsets of T helper cells to sites of infection at later 
stages of the inflammatory process. This has most convincingly been 
shown for M. tuberculosis infection, for which an early Ty17 response 
is required to bring Ty1 cells into the infected lung tissue to control 
the infection”. 


Ty17 cells in autoimmune diseases 


It is widely conceived that organ-specific autoimmune diseases are 
the result of dysregulated autoantigen-specific T}1 responses. In 
many animal models of human autoimmune diseases, T};1 cells have 
been shown to be pathogenic’'. However, the concept that auto- 
immune diseases were exclusively mediated by Ty1 cells has been 
challenged, and the idea that Ty17 cells are an important part of the 
autoimmune reaction has emerged in light of the following observa- 
tions: first, mice deficient for the Ty1 effector cytokine IFN-y develop 
enhanced experimental autoimmune encephalomyelitis (EAE)”; 
second, deficiency in the IL-12p35 subunit (specific for IL-12) does 
not alter the progression of EAE, but deficiency in either p40 or p19, 
which form IL-23, results in a decreased number of Ty,17 cells and 
protection from EAE and collagen-induced arthritis*’~*; third, the 
transfer of myelin-reactive IL-17-producing T cells expanded with 
IL-23 in vitro induces severe EAE’; and fourth, IL-17 has profound 
pro-inflammatory effects and induces tissue damage during the 
course of various autoimmune diseases. Indeed, IL-17 can directly 
or indirectly promote cartilage and bone destruction”. Conversely, 
IL-17-deficient mice develop attenuated collagen-induced arthritis”® 
and EAE”. Increased levels of IL-17 have been observed in patients 
with rheumatoid arthritis”*, multiple sclerosis”, inflammatory bowel 
disease*’ and psoriasis*'. Furthermore, IL-22 produced by Ty17 cells 
mediates IL-23-induced acanthosis and dermal inflammation’. In 
addition, IL-22, similarly to IL-17, can disrupt tight junctions 
between endothelial cells of the blood-brain barrier”. These data 
indicate a pathogenic role of Ty17-associated cytokines and T}y17 
cells in inducing autoimmune tissue inflammation both in experi- 
mental animals and in humans. 

Despite the recent major interest in Ty17 cells, these cells may not 
be the only Ty cells that can induce autoimmunity because Ty1 cells 
can readily transfer organ-specific autoimmune disease”’. It is there- 
fore possible that there is a sequential involvement and different 
functions of Ty;17 and Ty1 subsets rather than an exclusive role of 
these subsets during the development of autoimmune diseases and 
other tissue inflammation”. In this scenario, T};17 cells might facil- 
itate the migration of other Ty cells (such as T};1 cells) into the target 
tissue, which could further propagate and modulate inflammation 
and tissue damage. 

Taken together, these data suggest that Ty,17 cells are potent indu- 
cers of autoimmunity through the promotion of tissue inflammation 
and the mobilization of the innate immune system. However, in 
some tissues, such as the gut and perhaps the liver®’, T}17 cells, as 
potent early players of the adaptive immune system, might also have 
modulatory and protective roles. 


At least two cytokines are needed to differentiate T,,17 cells 
In contrast to Ty1 and Ty? cell differentiation, which depend on their 
respective effector cytokines (IFN-y and IL-4) for differentiation, 
Ty17 differentiation does not require IL-17. Instead, IL-6 and TGF- 
B—two cytokines with opposing effects—together induce the 
development of Ty17 cells’***?”. IL-6 is a pro-inflammatory cytokine 
strongly induced in cells of the innate immune system on engagement 
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of specific pattern-recognition receptors such as Toll-like receptors 
and C-type lectin receptors. Thus, infection or local inflammation 
induces large amounts of IL-6. In the immune system, TGF-f is 
regarded as an anti-inflammatory cytokine because the loss of TGF- 
B is associated with a fatal lymphoproliferative disease**. In mice, 
TGE-B plus IL-6 have also been shown to be the differentiating factors 
for Ty17 cells in vivo. First, TGF-B transgenic animals immunized 
with the myelin oligodendrocyte glycoprotein MOG35_55 in complete 
Freund’s adjuvant, which induces high amounts of IL-6, develop exa- 
cerbated EAE owing to enhanced frequencies of Ty17 cells*’. Second, 
mice with a defect in TGF-B responsiveness in T cells are protected 
from EAE owing to the lack of generation of Ty17 cells’. Third, when 
TGE-B is not secreted by T cells as a result of a conditionally disrupted 
Tefb gene in CD4 cells, T};17 cells cannot be generated and the mice 
are relatively protected from developing EAE*’. Consistent with the 
idea that Ty17 cells require both TGF-B and IL-6, we showed that IL- 
6-deficient mice fail to develop a T}17 response and are resistant to 
the development of EAE’°”’. 

In humans, IL-17-producing T cells have been detected in the 
memory population of peripheral blood mononuclear cells 
(PBMCs); in one report they were characterized by the combined 
expression of CCR4 and CCR6 (ref. 41), and in another they were 
characterized by the expression of CCR2 and lack of CCRS (ref. 42). A 
heterogeneous population of IL-17 and IFN-y double-producers 
resided in the CCR6*CXCR3* human memory-T-cell compart- 
ment*'. It has been reported that in naive human T cells, the com- 
bination of TGF-f plus IL-6 or TGF-B plus IL-21 failed to induce the 
differentiation of T};17 cells****. Recent findings suggested that 
CD45RA* human CD4" T cells can be more efficiently differentiated 
into T};17 cells by a combination of IL-1 plus IL-6 (ref. 43) or IL-1B 
plus IL-23 (ref. 31). However, the presence of TGF-f in fetal calf 
serum or human serum used in these culture conditions cannot be 
totally excluded. Interestingly, another study indicated that the com- 
bination of TGF-B plus IL-6 is capable of inducing the expression of 
ROR-Yyt, a transcription factor important for T};17 cells (see below), 
but not the expression of IL-17 in human T cells*. More recently, 
TGE-§ in combination with IL-1, IL-6 or IL-21 was shown to induce 
the differentiation of human Ty17 cells”, thus highlighting the 
role of TGF-B in Ty17 differentiation. This also underscores the 
similarities in the differentiation of mouse and human T};17 cells. 


IL-21 and other cytokines as amplifiers of T,,17 cells 


Although IFN-y and IL-4 produced by Ty cells reinforce, Ty1 and 
Ty2 differentiation, respectively**, IL-17 does not act on the differ- 
entiation and expansion of Ty17 cells. Three independent groups 
reported simultaneously that IL-21, a member of the IL-2 family of 
cytokines, is produced in overwhelming amounts by T};17 cells and 
could, in combination with TGF-B, induce T}17-differentiation’?. 
Therefore, IL-21 produced by natural killer cells and natural killer T 
cells could induce the differentiation of Tj;17 cells in the absence of 
IL-6 (ref. 10). When IL-6 is present, however, IL-21-receptor-defi- 
cient mice show a reduced but detectable Ty17 response in vitro and 
in vivo’. These findings point to a relevant function of IL-21, pro- 
duced by newly generated T};17 cells, in amplifying the precursor 
frequency of differentiating T}17 cells (Fig. 2). In addition to IL-21, 
other cytokines such as tumour-necrosis factor alpha (TNF-«) and 
IL-1, which are not specifically produced by T}17 cells, have been 
proposed to have an additional role in the amplification of Ty17 
responses***”, 


What is the role of IL-23? 

The observation that IL-23p19-deficient animals, which did not 
develop EAE, lack IL-17-producing T cells and the fact that IL-23 
could expand a population of IL-17-producing pathogenic cells’ 
pointed to an important role of IL-23 in the development of patho- 
genic T};17 cells. It is now clear, however, that IL-23 does not act on 
naive T cells to induce their differentiation, but instead acts on 
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already differentiated T},17 cells. The maintenance of Ty17 cells in 
vitro for extended periods of time appears to require IL-23, which 
might also modulate effector functions of T};17 cells both in vitro and 
in vivo. Recently it has been shown that T cells cultured in the pres- 
ence of TGF-B plus IL-6 did not induce tissue inflammation unless 
they are further cultured in the presence of IL-23, which could 
decrease the secretion of IL-10 by these cells**”’. 

Although IL-23 was described eight years ago”, little is known 
about the role of IL-23 for Ty;17 cells in vivo. IL-23 signals through 
a receptor composed of the IL-12Rf1 chain (which it shares with the 
IL-12 receptor) and a unique IL-23R subunit®'. IL23R mRNA 
expression has mainly been detected in T cells, natural killer cells 
and natural killer T cells, but low levels of this receptor can also be 
found in monocytes, macrophages and dendritic cells**. Both IL-6 
and IL-21 are strong inducers of IL-23R in T cells’. Furthermore, IL- 
23 can enhance the expression of its own receptor through an auto- 
crine or paracrine feedback loop in mouse’ (M. Oukka, unpublished 
observation) and human* T cells. The understanding of the regu- 
lation of IL-23R expression on naive T cells as they develop into Ty17 
cells and on cells of the innate immune system will shed light on the 
role of this cytokine. 

There is new evidence that IL-23 may have a profound impact on 
the innate immune system as well. Recent work has demonstrated 
that the development of gut inflammation in T-cell-deficient mice 
was dependent on IL-23, in that the loss of IL-23 but not IL-12 was 
associated with a decrease in gut inflammation mediated by anti- 
CD40-antibody-activated cells of the innate immune system*’. IL- 
23 appears to induce IL-17, IL-1 and IL-6 from cells of the innate 
immune system*”**. Whether IL-23-mediated gut inflammation is 
entirely dependent on IL-17 produced by cells of the innate immune 
system has not been addressed. Consistent with this finding, a gen- 
ome-wide scan revealed that particular SNPs in the coding sequence 
(rs11209026, c.1142G>A, p.Arg381Gln) of the IL23R gene con- 
ferred strong protection from Crohn’s disease™. It has not been tested 
whether the different IL-23R variants affect the innate or adaptive 
immune systems or both. 

We propose that the full differentiation of Ty17 cells requires three 
different steps: induction, amplification and stabilization/mainten- 
ance (Fig. 2). (1) The differentiation is initiated by the combined 
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Figure 2 | Steps in the differentiation of T,,17 cells. Different factors 
control the initial differentiation of T}17 cells from naive T cells, the 
amplification of T};17 precursor cells, and finally the stabilization and 
effector phenotype of Ty17 cells. Whereas TGF-f together with IL-6 are the 
differentiation factors for T},17 cells, IL-21, which is produced by T}17 cells 
themselves, acts in a positive feedback loop to increase the frequency of T}717 
cells. STATS is the essential signalling molecule for the differentiation of 
Ty17 cells because the induction of IL-21 is absolutely dependent on STAT3, 
and STAT3 is also critical in the signal transduction cascades of IL-6, IL-21 
and IL-23 receptors. IL-23 expands and stabilizes T}717 cells to produce their 
effector cytokines IL-17, IL-17F and IL-22. 
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actions of IL-6 and TGF-f; (2) the amplification of the T}17 response 
is driven through the production of IL-21 by Ty17 cells; (3) the 
stabilization/maintenance of the T,17 phenotype is achieved by 
IL-23. Whereas the first two steps in the development of Ty17 cells 
seem to be distinct, it is possible that the stabilization and the amp- 
lification phases overlap or take place simultaneously. 


Ty17-specific transcription factors 


The differentiation of effector Ty cells is initiated by proximal signals 
from the T-cell receptor, co-stimulatory molecules and cytokine 
receptors. These integrated signals then lead to the induction of 
lineage-specific transcription factors. Ty17 cells have emerged as a 
truly independent subset because their differentiation was shown to 
be independent of the Ty1- or T}72-promoting transcription factors 
T-bet, STAT1, STAT4 and STAT6 (refs 55-57). Consistent with the 
role of IL-6 in the differentiation of Ty;17 cells, STAT3 appears to be 
critical for the differentiation of T}17 cells because conditional dele- 
tion of STATS in T cells prevents the development of T};17 cells”. 
Activation in the presence of TGF-f1 alone normally induces FOXP3 
and generates induced Tyeg cells (iT ;eg cells). In Treg cells, the inter- 
action of TGF-f1 with its receptor induces the phosphorylation of 
SMAD2/3 proteins and the formation of a complex with SMAD4, 
which then translocates to the nucleus. Whether similar molecules 
are involved in the differentiation of T},17 cells remains to be deter- 
mined. 

Analogously to Ty1 and Ty2 subsets, T}17 development relies on 
the action of a lineage-specific transcription factor, identified as the 
orphan nuclear receptor ROR-yt. ROR-7t is selectively expressed in 
Tul7 cells differentiated in the presence of TGF-B plus IL-6, and 
transduction of naive T cells with a retroviral vector containing 
ROR-yt induces the development of Ty17 cells’. Conversely, loss 
of ROR-yt in T cells prevents the generation of myelin-specific T}17 
cells and subsequently the development of EAE in mice immunized 
with myelin antigens. Furthermore, the analysis of ROR-yt-GFP 
(green fluorescent protein) reporter mice revealed the existence of 
a population of IL-17~ cells that are constitutively present in the 
intestinal lamina propria and whose development depends on 
ROR-yt expression”. These observations argue in favour of a critical 
role of ROR-yt in the differentiation of the T}17 lineage (Fig. 2). 
However, the mechanisms by which ROR-yt drives T}17 develop- 
ment have not yet been fully elucidated. A recent report indicates 
that, similarly to T-bet inducing IL-12RB2, ROR-yt would induce IL- 
23R. More precisely, IL-6-mediated activation of both STAT3 and 
ROR-yt would promote the production of IL-21 by Ty17 cells, and 
IL-21 would then induce the expression of IL-23R and establish 
responsiveness of Ty17 cells to IL-23. In this model, a sequential 
involvement of IL-6, IL-21 and IL-23 would lead to the differenti- 
ation of T}17 cells'*. Another report suggested that the induction of 
IL-21 required STAT3, but not ROR-yt"'. In addition, it has not yet 
been formally addressed whether ROR-yt directly transactivates the 
ILI7A, IL17F, IL22 and IL21 genes in Ty17 cells. A more recent report 
suggested that T};17 differentiation might be mediated by the com- 
bined effect of ROR-yt and ROR-«, both of which are expressed 
at high levels in differentiated Ty17 cells. Loss of only one of 
these transcription factors resulted in partial loss of T}17 cytokine 
expression, and loss of both ROR-yt and ROR-« abrogated Ty17 
differentiation. 


Reciprocal relationship between iT,.. and T},17 cells 


TGF-f induces the T,,..-specific transcription factor FOXP3 and is 
required for the maintenance of iT,g cells in the peripheral immune 
compartment. However, addition of IL-6 to TGF-f inhibits the gen- 
eration of T, eg cells and induces T}17 cells. On the basis of these data, 
we first proposed” that there is a reciprocal relationship between T,.g 
cells and Ty17 cells, and that IL-6 has a pivotal role in dictating the 
balance between these two cell populations’®”’. 
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This reciprocal relationship between T,g and Ty17 cells is further 
supported by recent data from other laboratories®’’: IL-2, which is a 
growth factor for Tye, cells, has also been shown to inhibit the gen- 
eration of T}17 cells®’. Consistent with these data, mice that lack IL-2 
or in which IL-2 signalling is compromised (Stat5 ’~), harbour 
reduced numbers of Tg cells and an increased proportion of Ty17 
cells in the peripheral repertoire®'. Moreover, these mice develop 
multi-organ inflammatory diseases, which can be prevented by the 
passive transfer of T,., cells”. 

Additional evidence for a reciprocal developmental relationship 
between FOXP3~* Treg Cells and T}417 cells came from the discovery 
that retinoic acid, a vitamin A metabolite, could drive the generation 
of Tyeg cells” by enhancing TGF-f signalling and enhancing FOXP3 
promoter activity while abrogating the differentiation of Ty17 cells, 
but not of Ty1 cells, through the inhibition of IL-6 signalling®’. These 
findings indicate that retinoic acid can regulate the balance between 
pro-inflammatory Ty17 cells and anti-inflammatory T,,.g cells 
(Fig. 3). 

Finally, it has been found that ROR-yt and ROR», the transcrip- 
tion factors for T};17 cells, and FOXP3, the transcription factor for 
Treg cells, can physically bind to each other and antagonize each 
other’s functions®*. In line with this concept, conditional deletion 
of FOXP3 protein in “Tyg cells’ in vivo resulted in an increase in ROR- 
yt, IL-17 and IL-21 expression®”®, further corroborating the recip- 
rocal relationship between Ty17 cells and Teg cells. 


More than one way to inhibit T17 cells 
So far, several cytokines and pathways have been shown to inhibit the 
development and expansion of Ty17 cells. Ty1- and Ty2-specific 
cytokines can antagonize each other. Correspondingly, IL-4, IL-25 
(IL-17E) and IFN-y also inhibit the expansion of T};17 cells*°°. 
Similarly, IL-27, a member of the IL-12 heterodimeric family of 
cytokines produced by cells of the innate immune system, can sup- 
press the development of Ty17 responses. Consistent with this obser- 
vation, a lack of IL-27 signalling resulted in an increased Ty17 
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Figure 3 | The developmental pathways of T,,17 cells and FOXP3* Treg cells 
require TGF-f signalling and are reciprocally regulated. TGF-f is 
ubiquitous although its most relevant source in regulating immune 
reactions is still unclear. Other factors such as retinoic acid or cytokines such 
as IL-6, IL-1, IL-23 or IL-27 are provided by cells of the innate immune 
system (immature or activated dendritic cells (DCs), respectively) and 
dictate whether a naive T cell (TC) develops into a FOXP3~* Treg Cell, a Ty17 
cell or an IL-10-secreting T cell of the Tr-1 phenotype. IL-6R, IL-6 receptor; 
IL-21R, IL-21 receptor; IL-23R, IL-23 receptor; RAR, retinoic acid receptor; 
TGF-BR, TGF-B receptor; WSX-1, IL-27 receptor). 
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response and enhanced inflammation of the central nervous system 
in two different disease models”’'. Two recent studies showed that 
IL-27 together with TGF-B induces the differentiation of IL-10-pro- 
ducing T cells with Tr-1-like properties and that IL-27R-deficient 
mice (Wsx1~’~) have a defect in generating IL-10-producing Tr-1 
cells**’?. Thus, IL-27 might also be necessary to control exaggerated 
immunopathology indirectly by inducing Tr-1 cells (Fig. 3). 


Role of TGF-f in inducing novel T,, subsets 


Since the discovery of TGF- and IL-6 as the differentiation factors 
for Ty17 cells, we have proposed that the dual cytokine interaction 
(TGF-B plus a cytokine X) might be operational in the induction of 
other novel T-cell subsets as well. Tr-1 differentiation induced by a 
combination of TGF-f plus IL-27 supports this hypothesis**”*. When 
TGF-B is involved in the differentiation of novel T); subsets, Ty 
commitment might be accomplished either by TGE-f acting together 
with another cytokine, where the two cytokines will inhibit each 
other’s functions and result in the generation of a totally new gene 
programme (for example, T};17 differentiation induced by TGF-B 
plus IL-6), or by quantitatively scaling back each other’s functions, 
thereby resulting in the production of only dominant cytokines in the 
responding T cells (for example, Tr-1 cells induced by TGF-f plus IL- 
27; Fig. 4). These observations suggest that T cells would sense mul- 
tiple cytokine inputs simultaneously from the environment to ini- 
tiate the differentiation of new T-cell subsets with distinct cytokine 
phenotypes and effector functions. 


Concluding remarks 


It is now established that Ty17 cells constitute an independent 
T-helper-cell subset with major functions in the induction of tissue 
inflammation and host protection against extracellular pathogens. 
Since their initial description, substantial progress has been made in 
the understanding of Ty17 differentiation and effector functions. On 
the basis of recent reports, we propose a three-step model for the 
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Figure 4 | Effects of TGF-B in shaping the transcriptional programme of 
developing T helper cell subsets. a, IL-6 and TGF-f independently induce 
specific gene expression programmes in T cells. However, when both 
cytokines act in concert, an essentially novel and distinct gene expression 
programme is induced resulting in a qualitatively different outcome such as 
the T};17 transcriptional programme (IL-17, IL-17F and IL-22). b, In 
contrast, when TGF-f acts in combination with cytokines such as IL-27, 
IFN-y expression is scaled down and IL-10 expression is increased resulting 
in a Tr-1-like phenotype. 
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differentiation of T}17 cells: induction, amplification and mainten- 
ance/stabilization, where TGF-B plus IL-6 induce the differentiation 
of Ty17 cells, IL-21 amplifies the frequency of Ty17 cells and IL-23 
stabilizes the phenotype of previously differentiated T}17 cells. Loss 
of any one of the members in this pathway (IL-6, IL-21 or IL-23) 
limits the Ty17 response, and only the combination of these factors 
leads to a robust and stable Ty17 response. The understanding of 
how different cytokine signalling pathways are integrated to induce 
the differentiation of novel Ty; subsets, including Ty17 cells, will 
represent a major step forward in our understanding of T-cell-subset 
differentiation. Because multiple lines of evidence suggest that there 
is a reciprocal relationship between T,.g cells and T}17 cells, manip- 
ulation of this differentiation pathway might result in the generation 
of pro-inflammatory Ty17 cells and induce tissue inflammation or 
induce protective T,eg cells and therefore inhibit autoimmunity and 
induce tolerance. Targeting nodal points in this pathway will allow 
one to shift the balance between pro-inflammatory Ty17 cells and 
inhibitory T,eg cells and thus provide exciting new targets for the 
treatment of multiple inflammatory and autoimmune diseases. 
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Micro-engineered local field control for 
high-sensitivity multispectral MRI 


Gary Zabow'”, Stephen Dodd’, John Moreland* & Alan Koretsky' 


In recent years, biotechnology and biomedical research have benefited from the introduction of a variety of specialized 
nanoparticles whose well-defined, optically distinguishable signatures enable simultaneous tracking of numerous biological 
indicators. Unfortunately, equivalent multiplexing capabilities are largely absent in the field of magnetic resonance imaging 
(MRI). Comparable magnetic-resonance labels have generally been limited to relatively simple chemically synthesized 
superparamagnetic microparticles that are, to a large extent, indistinguishable from one another. Here we show how it is 
instead possible to use a top-down microfabrication approach to effectively encode distinguishable spectral signatures into 
the geometry of magnetic microstructures. Although based on different physical principles from those of optically probed 
nanoparticles, these geometrically defined magnetic microstructures permit a multiplexing functionality in the magnetic 
resonance radio-frequency spectrum that is in many ways analogous to that permitted by quantum dots in the optical 
spectrum. Additionally, in situ modification of particle geometries may facilitate radio-frequency probing of various local 


physiological variables. 


Magnetic resonance imaging'” has become a widely used medical 
diagnostic and research tool’. A key to this success has been the 
development of numerous chemically synthesized image-enhancing 
agents* *. Nevertheless, MRI still lacks the sensitivity and the multi- 
plexing capabilities of optical imaging, which can use coloured fluor- 
ophores’, multi-spectral semiconductor quantum dots'”"'’, metallic 
nanoparticles'*"*, and even microfabricated barcodes’’ for multi- 
functional encoding and biomolecular or cellular labelling, sensing 
and tracking. Because optically based labels can probe only so far 
beneath most surfaces, however, being able to distinguish with 
MRI between different types of cells, at the single-cell level, would 
be useful for cellular biology and early disease detection and dia- 
gnosis. Currently, however, MRI cell tracking is based on the mag- 
netically dephased signal from the water surrounding cells labelled 
with many superparamagnetic iron oxide (SPIO) nanoparticles®'®” 
or dendrimers’, or individual micrometre-sized particles of iron 
oxide’? *! (MPIOs). The continuous spatial decay of the external 
fields surrounding these, or any other, magnetizable particles 
imposes a continuous range of Larmor frequencies that broadens 
the water hydrogen proton line, obscuring distinction between dif- 
ferent types of magnetic particles that might specifically label differ- 
ent types of cells. The utility of magnetic particles would be greatly 
enhanced if they could instead frequency-shift the water by discrete, 
controllable amounts, transforming an effectively monochrome con- 
trast agent into a ‘coloured’ spectral set of distinguishable tags. 
Here we consider the advantages of top-down microfabrication as 
an alternative to traditional bottom-up chemical synthesis for 
designing MRI contrast agents with more directly engineered prop- 
erties and, accordingly, increased functionality. In particular, we 
demonstrate a new contrast agent imaging modality based on geo- 
metrical rather than chemical structure, showing how engineered 
magnetic microstructures can form effectively subcellular-sized 
radio-frequency identification (RFID) tags for multi-spectral MRI. 
Designed to exploit water diffusion, these microstructures locally 
increase MRI sensitivity by several orders of magnitude, yielding 


low concentration requirements and potentially enabling individu- 
ally detectable, spectrally distinct micro-tags. With frequencies deter- 
mined by structural shape and composition instead of by chemical’ 
or nuclear® shift, spectral signatures can be tailored over very broad 
frequency shift ranges spanning many tens of thousands of parts per 
million. Beyond their radio-frequency analogy to continuously tun- 
able optical quantum dots, such microstructures may also enable a 
variety of localized physiological probes, enhancing both MRI cap- 
abilities and basic biological research. 

The potential of spectral shifting is indicated by recent interest in 
PARACEST’ molecular complexes, whose chemical shifts can gen- 
erate off-resonance MRI contrast through proton exchange. 
Unfortunately, relying on a restricted set of macromolecular struc- 
tures, they have relatively limited shift ranges which may restrict their 
effectiveness and often necessitate high MRI fields. Here it is shown 
that instead of being constrained by any inherent chemical envir- 
onment, it is possible to customize spectral shifts by microfabricating 
suitably shaped magnetizable elements. This increased design control 
allows shift ranges and sensitivities that far exceed those of existing 
molecular analogues, and enables a new class of MRI agent: single- 
particle spectral tags, which combine the advantages of single- 
particle tracking and distinct spectral shifting, while retaining com- 
patibility with standard MRI hardware. 


Magnetic structure design and operation 

Spectral shifting by magnetic structures is made possible by noting 
that even though all magnetic objects have continuously decaying 
external fields, this does not preclude discretely frequency shifting 
MRI-detectable nuclei contained internally, either within a magnet- 
izable shell or between neighbouring magnetizable elements. A dis- 
tinct, resolvable frequency-shifted peak requires a spatially extended 
volume over which the additional field generated by the magnetizable 
structure is homogeneous and preferably offset in magnitude from 
that of the structure’s surrounding external decaying fields. More 
precisely, because typical background MRI field magnitudes generally 
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substantially exceed those of the magnetizable structures (at least in 
the regions of interest), quadrature addition implies that only that 
component of the structure’s field parallel to the background field 
need strictly satisfy this homogeneity condition. Among several pos- 
sible configurations that may be useful, we demonstrate here a spaced, 
magnetizable double-disk geometry that is illustrated schematically in 
Fig. 1, together with typical resulting magnetic field profiles. This 
particular geometry is attractive because, in addition to generating a 
highly homogeneous field over a large volume fraction, the particu- 
larly open nature of the design helps maximize water self-diffusion 
through the structure, enabling use of MRI techniques that can 
increase the signal-to-noise ratio over that of any closed structure. 
The double-disk geometry is also inherently scalable and suited to 
parallel wafer-level microfabrication. Figure 2a—d shows scanning 
electron microscope (SEM) images of sample microfabricated struc- 
tures. Full fabrication details are lengthy (G.Z., manuscript in pre- 
paration); briefly, particle complexes are surface micromachined 
through a combination of metal evaporation and electroplating 
depositions followed by lithographically defined ion-milling and 
selective wet etching. The disks are separated by non-magnetic 
spacers: either an internal metal post that remains after a timed etch, 
or external biocompatible” photo-epoxy posts. A final gold sput- 
ter-coating further enhances biocompatibility and access to thiol- 
based chemistry for specific surface functionalization if desired. 
Although the structure’s exact resonance frequency shift, Aa, 
depends on the fields generated throughout the volume between 
the disks, Aw can be roughly approximated analytically from the field 
at the centre of the structure. For gyromagnetic ratio y, and magnet- 
ically saturated disks of thickness h, radius R, centre-to-centre sepa- 
ration 2S, and saturation magnetic polarization J;, elementary 
magnetostatics gives Aw = (yJe/2)[(S — h/2)/((S — h/2)? + R’)'? — 
(S + h/2)I((S + h/2)? + R?)"?]. For thin disks with h<2S~ R, this 


reduces to: 
vy hR? 
M\ 5 (R24 27 


Spectral signatures can be tailored by modifying any of Js, h, R, or 
S. All particles shown in this Article were made from nickel (Js ~ 0.5— 
0.6 T), but could equally well be formed from other magnetic alloys. 
Js can therefore be chosen anywhere from zero up to 2 T (soft iron), 
enabling large water shift ranges from 0 to of order of —10 MHz. 
Unlike frequency shifting based on chemical molecules, the fre- 
quency dependence on a dimensionless geometrical aspect ratio 
implies shifting of any nuclear species and by any overall particle size. 
For example, we demonstrate here frequency shifting of both hydro- 
gen (Figs 3 and 4b—-e) and deuterium (Fig. 4a) nuclei, and with 


Aw 


— Field magnitude (a.u.) 


Figure 1| Magnetic structure and field diagrams. a, Diagram of the field 
(black arrows) from two parallel disks magnetized to saturation by Bo (red 
arrow). Non-magnetic spacer elements are omitted for clarity. b, Calculated 
(negative) field magnitude in the mid-plane through a typical magnetized 
disk set, contrasting its homogeneous nature between the disks with its rapid 
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particle size scales spanning three orders of magnitude, from mil- 
limetre to micrometre. 

This frequency-shifting ability implicitly assumes alignment of the 
disk planes with the applied magnetizing MRI field, Bo. Such align- 
ment is ensured by the structure’s built-in magnetic shape aniso- 
tropy. Figure 2e demonstrates this, showing particles readily self- 
aligning even in small fields. Although aligning torques generally 
increase with increasing field, once typical MRI fields are reached, 
the structures’ magnetic materials are already fully saturated and 
their Zeeman magnetostatic energies are therefore independent of 
particle orientation. In this regime, aligning torque magnitudes 
decouple from By and are instead determined by the angular depend- 
ence of the magnetostatic demagnetization energy**” that is propor- 
tional to Js’/fo, for free-space magnetic permeability, 
lo = 4 X 10 ’Hm ’. Specifically, assuming h< R, for any mis- 
alignment angles 0 between By and the disk planes, resulting mag- 
netic torques on the disks produce self-aligning pressures of order 
(h/(R? + S?)"*)Js?/ U9) sin(20). This equates to pressures of order 
10° to 10 °Nym ~*. By comparison, even within cellular cyto- 
plasm, yield stresses are only in the range 10 '* to 10°? Num ° (refs 
26, 27). 

Being externally similar to MPIOs with comparable dipolar far- 
field decays, the structures can be spatially imaged via the same 
dephasing common to MPIOs; but in addition they can be differen- 
tiated spectrally and distinguished from spurious signal voids that 
confound SPIO/MPIO imaging. Depending on particle size, many 
different particle spectra can be acquired simultaneously from a sin- 
gle free induction decay following a broadband 1/2 excitation. 
Alternatively, chemical shift imaging can spatially and spectrally 
resolve the tags simultaneously. Figure 3 demonstrates this spectral 
differentiation between individual particles. Because the spectra 
come from internal, rather than surrounding, water, spatial local- 
ization also improves substantially. 


Diffusion-driven signal enhancement 


Direct spectral imaging, however, is fundamentally limited by the 
relatively small number of nuclei within the structure that contribute 
to the signal. Our open structures, however, also allow an efficient 
analogue to magnetization transfer imaging’, with diffusional 
exchange between water inside and outside the particle replacing 
traditional chemical exchange between bound and free protons. 
Therefore, using a preparatory set of 1/2 pulses at the particle’s 
shifted resonance to saturate out signal from a subsequent on-res- 
onance pulse, the continual diffusion of fresh spins through the open 
particle structure can multiply its apparent signal volume. Scanned 
over off-resonant frequencies, this yields the so-called z-spectra*’ 
shown in Fig. 4b-e that also demonstrate how resonances can be 
engineered by manipulating structure geometry. Alternatively, fixing 
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external decay. c, Calculated particle volume fraction that falls within a 
bandwidth, 5c, about the particle’s frequency shift, Aw. A sample numerical 
surface contour delineates the characteristic extent of this homogeneously 
shifted field region; all points inside the green contour shell have shifts 
within Aw + Aw/50. 
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the preparatory pulse train at the particle resonance allows spatial 
MRI of the transferred magnetization saturation, as shown in Fig. 5. 
By selectively blocking particle interiors, Fig. 5 also confirms that the 
signals arise specifically from water diffusing through the particles. 
Because the required time, ty, for self-diffusion to ‘refresh’ the 
internal water scales with R’, the saturated magnetization falls only 
linearly with R, not with volume ~R?, as particle size is reduced. 
Without diffusion, the effective ‘refresh’ time would be limited by 
the longitudinal relaxation time, T, ~ 2-3 s. For water self-diffusiv- 
ity, D=2.3X 10 °m’s ', the distance diffused during this period, 
(6DT,)? ~ 0.2 mm, effectively sets the size below which open struc- 
tures gain in sensitivity. This size is two orders of magnitude larger 
than typical micrometre-sized particles that might be used for cell 
labelling. Compared to structures that might have an enclosed 
internal volume of water, the gains in signal-to-noise ratio from 


e Attached 


Released 


Figure 2 | Microfabricated magnetic structures. a, b, Scanning electron 
microscope (SEM) image of microfabricated double-disk magnetic 
structures with R ~ 5 ttm (a) and R ~ 1 um (b); the structures have non- 
magnetic internal supports. For relative size, a normal commercial 4.5 um 
diameter MPIO (as commonly used for cell labelling/magnetic separation) is 
shown in the background in b. ¢, d, SEM image of externally supported 
double-disk structures with R = 2.5 um (¢) and R = 1.5 um (d). In contrast 
to a and b, these particles demonstrate relatively thin magnetic layers, 

h = 50 nm, spaced 2S = 2 ttm (c) and 1 im (d) apart. (The dome-like 
appearance of the top surfaces is due to a non-magnetic capping layer used 
during microfabrication.) These structures are robust, showing no 
discernible physical or magnetic change after month-long storage periods 
(both in and out of water). e, Optical micrograph contrasting a particle still 
attached to the substrate against an R = 5 um particle released into water and 
automatically self-aligning with an applied magnetic field (of ~1 G) that is 
rotated from in-plane to out-of-plane in the sequence 1, 2, 3. 
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diffusion through micrometre-sized open structures are therefore 
of order 10*. 

The double-disk structures afford a specific example of this mag- 
netization exchange principle. Although we typically use first-prin- 
ciples Monte Carlo simulation (see Methods) to quantitatively 
predict exact diffusion-driven magnetization saturation levels, rough 
analytic approximation is also possible. Because of the high shifted- 
field homogeneity of the double-disk structures, we can suppress 
background signal while still saturating out about one-third of the 
volume between the disks via off-resonant excitation pulses with 
bandwidths just a few per cent of the particle’s shift (Fig. 1c). For 
h<2S~ R, the magnetic moment of the water saturated in a single 
pulse is therefore Mpulse ~ MotR’/3, for Mo the equilibrium Bo- 
aligned proton magnetization. Because not all the water exchanges 
between consecutive pulses, however, this per-pulse magnetic satura- 
tion falls with subsequent pulses. For an inter-pulse delay, ta = 
R’/6D, simulations show a resulting per-pulse average saturation of 
about Mputse/2. The spatial distribution of any single pulse of 
this saturated magnetization at some later time, t>>Tg, can be 
approximated by analogy to an instantaneous point-source diffusion 
problem, giving the local magnetization saturation Mg(r,t) ~ 
(Mpulse!2) (41 D1) ~3exp( - r/4Dt)exp( —t/T), where the final factor 
accounts for relaxation back into alignment with Bo, and r measures 
distance from the particle. Within a characteristic diffu- 
sion distance, d= (DT)"”, a tg-spaced train of such pulses rapidly 
(order T,) approaches the steady-state distribution, Mg(r) ~ 
(M,/4)(R/r)exp(—1/d). Integrating over a (spherical) voxel of radius 
R,> R, with R, < d, gives the approximate fractional magnetization 
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Figure 3 | Multi-spectral MRI. a—d, Chemical shift imaging of 
demonstration 1.25-mm-diameter particles magnetized by Bo. Particle 
frequency was varied by changing the thickness of electroplated nickel layers 
that formed the magnetizable disk pairs. As with normal SPIO detection, 
magnetic dephasing due to the particles’ external fields enables the spatial 
imaging shown in the gradient-echo MRI (a). However, comparison between 
a and the chemical shift images (b) shows that the additional spectral 
information both differentiates between particle types and improves particle 
localization. The particles are shown schematically (not to scale) in ¢. With 
particle spectra (d, to the right of the corresponding chemical shift images in 
b) shifted well clear of the water proton line, different planes in the chemical 
shift imaging map isolate different particle types for unambiguous colour- 
coding with minimal background interference (b, bottom panel). (Although 
still visible in the gradient-echo image, the top corner particle of the letter “B’ 
was damaged, causing its shifted frequency peak to vanish.) 
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saturation of the water in the voxel immediately surrounding the 
particle as Ms/My ~ 0.3R/R,. This linear rather than cubic scaling 
means, for example, that a sample R= 2.5m particle shown in 
Fig. 2c can saturate around 1-2% of a 501m radius voxel, even 
though its resonant field volume constitutes just 0.003% of that 
voxel. Such gains raise the possibility of simultaneous single micro- 
particle imaging and spectral identification (as suggested in Fig. 5 
legend) without the need for specialized microcoils*'; indeed, all 
imaging described here was done with macroscopic surface and sole- 
noidal coils up to several centimetres in diameter. 


Comparison with traditional MRI agents 

To compare the micro-engineered approach with traditional chem- 
ically synthesized agents, we turn from individual particle identifica- 
tion to detectable concentrations. Including continual longitudinal 
relaxation, the magnetic moment saturated out per particle pulsed 
over a period of 27; is (Mpyutse!2)(Ty/ta)(1—-e* *). Conservatively 
assuming at least 5% fractional saturation for reliable detection, 
required concentrations for micrometre-sized particles are therefore 
of order 10-'*M or, in elemental terms (assuming iron disks of 
aspect ratios similar to those of the particles in Fig. 2c), 0.01 mmol 
Fe |”. These concentrations are already below typical PARACEST 
concentrations used’, an order of magnitude less than the clinical 
dosages of gadolinium relaxivity-based contrast agents in blood>”’, 
and equal to those of SPIO agents®. However, as required con- 
centrations scale with R’, sub-micrometre structures that could be 
created using deep-ultraviolet or electron-beam lithography should 
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substantially further reduce this concentration limit. Ultimately, the 
extent of the signal amplification that can be gained from this R* 
scaling is limited not by lithography, but by tg. By analogy with the 
‘slow-exchange’ restriction’ on chemical exchange processes, here 
diffusional exchange should not be so fast as to broaden the spectral 
peak by more than its shift. Fortunately, because large shifts can be 
generated, this exchange broadening becomes a limiting factor only 
below the 100 nm scale, at which point required metal concentrations 
would be in the nanomolar regime. Although this size scale may be 
regarded as a disadvantage over molecular-based agents, interest in 
MPIOs'*? indicates a growing range of applications for MRI con- 
trast agents of similar, or even larger, size. Note, however, that while 
the 100 nm scale limits signal gained from further size reduction, it 
need not necessarily represent an absolute minimum structure size. 
Still smaller structures could be used by partially blocking access to 
the double-disk interior or by switching to an alternative less open 
structure to intentionally limit the effective exchange rate and keep tg 
within a desirable range. As sizes shrink further, the attendant short- 
ening Tg may also dictate that the preparatory RF pulse trains trans- 
form into quasi-continuous pulses; depending on the situation, such 
partial throttling of the water diffusion may also be desirable here. 


Discussion 

The faster imaging and increased safety margins that the structures’ 
low concentration requirements imply are a consequence not only of 
faster allowable exchange rates, but also of the extended homogen- 
eous field regions that can exchange many spins simultaneously, as 
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Figure 4 | Engineered spectral shifting. a, Fourier transformed spin-echo 
signal, showing direct imaging at 11.7 T of a spectrally shifted deuterium 
oxide peak from a set of R = 12.5 um particles submerged in D,O. Apart 
from overall signal magnitude, there are no free fitting parameters. 

b, R = 2.5 tm particle HO z-spectra taken at 7 T show increasing fractional 
saturation (M;/Mo) with shortening delays, AT, between off-resonant 1/2 
pulses. Overlaid theory is derived from first-principles Monte Carlo 
simulation (see Methods) and contains no free fitting parameters. 

c, R= 2.5 um particle HO z-spectra for AT = 2 ms at three different field 
strengths, showing frequency shifting independent of By. d, H2O z-spectra 
demonstrating different frequency shifts from structures with different 
values of R, but with fixed h = 50 nm and approximately constant 

S/R = 0.3-0.4. Because ¢ and d assemble data from different MRI magnets 
and coils, comparative theory overlays are less meaningful, but data remain 


in agreement with theory. e, Continuous frequency-pulling engineered 
through continuously changing h (each row in the image shows the 
experimental H,O z-spectrum for a different particle disk thickness, with the 
colour shading indicating the value of 1 — Ms/M, at each point). For 
completeness, we show everywhere raw z-spectra of the shifted peaks atop 
the unshifted broadened water background; because the surrounding water 
broadening is approximately symmetric, however, this background can be 
eliminated by considering differences between corresponding positive- and 
negative-frequency saturations. All data are from first-generation test 
particle arrays with as yet still suboptimal geometries and ~10% 
interparticle frequency-shift variation due to cross-wafer manufacturing 
variation. Improved fabrication should reduce variation to below 1% and aid 
geometry optimization, substantially narrowing linewidths and increasing 
saturation levels. 
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opposed to the individual exchangeable proton sites of molecular 
complexes’. Micro-engineering also enables the use of biologically 
benign materials, allowing these field regions to be directly accessible 
and eliminating the efficiency-versus-toxicity trade-offs of agents 
based on chelated lanthanide ions***. Additionally, ferromagnetic 
or superparamagnetic materials ensure full saturation even for small 
Bo, enabling lower imaging fields while retaining large, field-inde- 
pendent shifts (Fig. 4c). 

In principle, spectrally distinct, physiologically responsive indica- 
tors could also be formed by either encapsulating the particles, or 
filling their internal regions, to inhibit internal diffusion (Fig. 5) 
while leaving their external spatially trackable image-dephasings un- 
affected. If the material that blocks entry of water into the structures 
is chosen to be vulnerable to specific enzymatic attack, or to dissolu- 
tion beyond a certain temperature or pH, subsequent water diffusion 
could effectively ‘turn on’ their spectral signals. Conversely, the 
spacer elements could be made from some dissolvable or reactive 
material to effectively modify or completely ‘turn off the spectral 
signals. Orientation-dependent sensors should also be possible by 
varying geometry to decrease magnetic self-alignment, yielding sig- 
nals that appear or disappear depending on particle orientation. 
With spectral differentiation enabling multi-particle co-registration 
within the same voxel, a variety of multiplexed diagnostics can be 
envisaged. Additionally, their open structures and large shift ranges 
are well suited for flow and perfusion studies with multiple spin- 
labelled streams. Moreover, beyond MRI, their subcellular size may 
enable RFID-based microfluidics. 

In conclusion, engineering local field environments over subcel- 
lular size-scales through tailored microstructures appears a prom- 
ising avenue to a variety of new imaging and/or sensing mechanisms. 
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Figure 5 | Controlling diffusion to turn tags on or off. Main panel, high tilt- 
angle SEM image showing a square array of R = 2.5 |1m particles. Except for a 
defined circular region, all particles have their interiors filled, blocking water 
diffusion. Top left inset, a higher magnification SEM image of the boundary 
between open and filled particles. Top right inset, the resulting background- 
subtracted chemical shift MRI showing transferred magnetization 
saturation from the particles’ shifted resonance. Signal is visible from those 
particles that have water diffusing through their open interior region 
(labelled ‘On’) but not from those particles that have their interiors filled 
(labelled ‘Off). The bottom of the image shows a region that contains no 
particles (labelled ‘No tags’), providing a null background signal 
comparison. A scratch (seen at the lower right corner) removed ~100 
particles (about 10-20 per voxel). Its visibility in the magnetic resonance 
image suggests the potential for high-resolution imaging to spectrally 
distinguish individual such particles. 
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Micrometre-sized structures can be microfabricated with a broad 
range of spectral coverage, and advanced lithographic techniques 
should enable substantial further decreases in the sizes of these struc- 
tures, bringing them close to the sizes of nanoparticles at present in 
clinical use. Particularly encouraging are the design latitudes afforded 
by the high sensitivity of these micro-engineered agents, raising the 
possibility of a variety of additional microstructures that may simi- 
larly increase MRI functionality and impact. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Experimental set-up. Apart from the magnetic self-alignment experiments that 
involved freely floating particles in water, in order to enable more precise 
analysis, control experiments were performed on defined grids of test particles 
(13mm X 13mm square) attached to diced 15mm X 15 mm Pyrex substrates 
on which the particles were originally microfabricated. Interparticle grid spa- 
cings (centre-to-centre) were typically 3 to 4 times the particle diameter, at 
which point numerical field calculations showed that any influence from the 
external fields of neighbouring particles had decayed to negligible levels. 
Individual Pyrex chips were sealed in custom-made holders filled with either 
water or deuterium oxide to a depth of at least 150 1m, sufficient to deeply 
submerge the particles and to continue well beyond the extent of any appre- 
ciable external particle field decays. Each of the water- or deuterium oxide- 
submerged samples were then individually placed next to, or inside, surface or 
solenoidal radio-frequency (RF) coils, respectively, for transmission/reception 
of the relevant NMR signals. 

Numerical simulations. To help verify the physical understanding and analyti- 
cal approximations presented, first-principles Monte Carlo simulations were 
also performed. These simulations modelled the effects of the applied RF field 
pulses and the (numerically calculated) fields of the magnetized double-disk 
microstructures on the local water, or deuterium oxide, nuclear spin evolution. 
Within the accuracy of our measurements we find good agreement with experi- 
ment (Fig. 4a, b), suggesting that the presented models capture the dominant 
physical processes involved. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

MRI experimental details. For the direct spectral detection experiment using 
water (spectra of Fig. 3), free induction decay (FID) signals following a spin-echo 
were acquired by sweeping through a range of frequencies covering the expected 
offsets produced by the particles. Shaped pulses with a gaussian profile were used 
to limit bandwidth spread into the bulk water peak (as compared to a hard 
pulse). Their bandwidths were, however, sufficient to cover the frequency pro- 
files produced by the particles. Acquisitions for the spectra were 8,192 points in 
length, covering a bandwidth of 100 kHz. For the associated RGB image, three 
two-dimensional chemical shift images were acquired, covering the frequency 
ranges of the particle spectra. Images are integrations of the spectra over the 
different frequency ranges. In-plane resolution was 500 X 750 um. Particle geo- 
metrical parameters were R~ 625 im, 25~ 500m, and h~ 4, 6 and 8pm. 
Accidental impurities in the nickel disks of these structures led to a reduced 
Js ~ 0.4 T. (All other structures had purer nickel with J, ~ 0.5-0.6 T.) 

For the direction detection experiment using D2O (Fig. 4a), FIDs following a 
spin-echo were acquired using as large a bandwidth as our coil would allow, 
50 kHz. Particle geometrical parameters were R~¥ 12.5 pm, 2S~ 10pm and 
h~0.5 um. 

For the indirect detection experiments (Fig. 4b-e), the pulse sequence con- 
sisted of a series of off-resonance pulses (gaussian shape, 100 ls in length) for a 
period ofa few T;s, preceding an on-resonance 90° pulse for collection of an FID. 
Each point in the z-spectra represents the integral of this FID for a different off- 
resonance frequency of the preparatory pulse train. The gap between each pulse 
in the preparatory pulse trains was varied between 1 ms and 5 ms. For experi- 
ments at different field strengths (4.7, 7, 11.7T), differing B, profiles from the 
different coils used may have led to some variations in the results. Particle 
geometrical parameters were R ~ 2.5 um, 2S ~ 2 um and h~ 65 nm for Fig. 4b, 
c¢ R~2.5pm, 2S~2um and h~50nm, and R~1.5pm, 2S~1 1m and 
h= 50 nm for Fig. 4d. 

To demonstrate the spatial imaging using the indirect detection (Fig. 5), 
chemical shift images were acquired after a series of pulses at the predetermined 
offset frequency (in this case —330 kHz). A baseline image without the prepar- 
atory sequence was used to provide a subtraction image. The in-plane image 
resolution was 100 X 100,1m, with the thickness being determined by the 
150 um water depth. To speed up the imaging, the repetition time T, was set 
to 500 ms, with the preparatory sequence being run continuously between each 
Tr. Particle geometrical parameters were R ~ 2.5 um, 2S ~ 2 um and h ~ 80 nm. 

It should be noted that all of the geometrical particle parameters listed rep- 
resent approximate values only. Variation in particle parameters was in general 
dominated by slight variations in the exact purity of the nickel (and hence its 
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precise magnetic saturation value) and by variations in the thickness of the nickel 
disk layers of about 10% throughout. 

MRI numerical simulations. Simulations of the MRI experiments, results of 
which are seen in the theoretical curve fits to the data of Fig. 4a (direct spectral 
imaging) and Fig. 4b (indirect diffusional exchange based imaging), were derived 
from full first-principles Monte Carlo simulations purposely coded for analysing 
the double-disk structure experiments. To ensure accurate results, the Monte 
Carlo simulations simultaneously tracked the position, orientation and phase of 
upwards of several million simulated nuclear spins (with discrete time-steps 
down to a microsecond). These spins were modelled simultaneously randomly 
diffusing through a three-dimensional water volume (that matched the dimen- 
sions of the chip sample holder) surrounding a two-dimensional grid of double- 
disk structures that corresponded to the test chip layouts. Cyclic boundary con- 
ditions were used to reduce the number of double-disk structures that needed to 
be simulated. Larmor frequencies at each spatial location in this volume (used to 
compute the total accumulated phase of each spin over its random walk) were 
calculated based on numerically integrated calculations of the fields from the 
array of magnetized double-disk structures. 90° off- and on-resonance pulses 
(and for the direct detection, also 180° spin-echo pulses) were simulated via re- 
orientation of only those spins that fell within the simulated resonant bandwidth 
of the applied pulses, as determined by the local Larmor frequency shifts at the 
location of each spin. Because self-diffusion distances over periods of order 
100 tts (the typical pulse durations) can be appreciable at the micrometre scale, 
care was taken to simulate diffusion not just between applied RF pulses, but also 
during each RF pulse. Continual T,-longitudinal relaxation was accounted for by 
reorientation of a set percentage of randomly chosen spins back into alignment 
with By during each integration time-step. Signal acquisition was simulated 
based on the (time-varying) integrated field of all those spins within the readout 
bandwidth over the duration of the final simulated FID or spin-echo acquisition; 
since this integrated field included all magnetic field vector information (from 
orientation and phase of each spin), coherence/dephasing information was 
retained. Such coherence information affects the direct imaging spin-echo spec- 
tra, but, apart from loss of transverse coherence between RF 90° pulses, it does 
not affect the indirect diffusional exchange experiments. For the direct spectral 
imaging, the simulated acquired spin-echo signals were then numerically 
Fourier-transformed to give the final spectra (such as that shown in Fig. 4a); 
for the indirect diffusion-based imaging, the total percentage of spins saturated 
out, or essentially the integrated area under the simulated FID, gives the value of 
any point in the z-spectra shown in Fig. 4b (that is, the simulation is rerun for 
each point in the z-spectra instead of the single simulation run required for any 
direct imaging spectrum). 
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The amphioxus genome and the evolution 
of the chordate karyotype 


Nicholas H. Putnam’, Thomas Butts”, David E. K. Ferrier’, Rebecca F. Furlong’, Uffe Hellsten’, 

Takeshi Kawashima*t, Marc Robinson-Rechavi>®, Eiichi Shoguchi’t, Astrid Terry’, Jr-Kai Yu®, 

Elia Benito-Gutiérrez’, Inna Dubchak!, Jordi Garcia-Fernandez’®, Jeremy J. Gibson-Brown!'4, Igor V. Grigoriev!, 
Amy C. Horton’'f, Pieter J. de Jong'*, Jerzy Jurka’’, Vladimir V. Kapitonov'®, Yuji Kohara’*, Yoko Kuroki’”, 
Erika Lindquist’, Susan Lucas’, Kazutoyo Osoegawa’”, Len A. Pennacchio’, Asaf A. Salamov', Yutaka Satou’, 
Tatjana Sauka-Spengler®, Jeremy Schmutz’®, Tadasu Shin-I'*, Atsushi Toyoda’, Marianne Bronner-Fraser®, 
Asao Fujiyama'”'”, Linda Z. Holland’®, Peter W. H. Holland’, Nori Satoh’+ & Daniel S. Rokhsar’* 


Lancelets (‘amphioxus’) are the modern survivors of an ancient chordate lineage, with a fossil record dating back to the 
Cambrian period. Here we describe the structure and gene content of the highly polymorphic ~520-megabase genome of the 
Florida lancelet Branchiostoma floridae, and analyse it in the context of chordate evolution. Whole-genome comparisons 
illuminate the murky relationships among the three chordate groups (tunicates, lancelets and vertebrates), and allow not 
only reconstruction of the gene complement of the last common chordate ancestor but also partial reconstruction of its 
genomic organization, as well as a description of two genome-wide duplications and subsequent reorganizations in the 
vertebrate lineage. These genome-scale events shaped the vertebrate genome and provided additional genetic variation for 


exploitation during vertebrate evolution. 


Lancelets, or amphioxus, are small worm-like marine animals that 
spend most of their lives buried in the sea floor, filter-feeding through 
jawless, ciliated mouths. The vertebrate affinities of these modest 
creatures were first noted in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury’’, and were further clarified by the embryologist Alexander 
Kowalevsky’. In particular, Kowalevsky observed that, unlike other 
invertebrates, amphioxus shares key anatomical and developmental 
features with vertebrates and tunicates (also known as urochordates). 
These include a hollow dorsal neural tube, a notochord, a perforated 
pharyngeal region, a segmented body musculature (embryologically 
derived from somites) and a post-anal tail. Together, the vertebrates, 
urochordates and lancelets (also known as cephalochordates) con- 
stitute the phylum Chordata, descended from a last common 
ancestor that lived perhaps 550 million years ago. 

Although Kowalevsky, Darwin and others recognized the evolu- 
tionary relationship between chordate groups, the greater morpho- 
logical, physiological and neural complexity of vertebrates posed a 
puzzle: how did the chordate ancestor—presumably a simple crea- 
ture that resembled a modern amphioxus or ascidian larva—make 
such a transition? 

Perhaps the most prevalent hypothesis for the origins of vertebrate 
complexity is founded on the ideas of Susumu Ohno (1970)*, who 
proposed that vertebrate genomes were shaped by a series of ancient 


genome-wide duplications. In Ohno’s original proposal, lancelet and 
vertebrates genomes were enlarged relative to the basic invertebrate 
complement by one or two rounds of genome doubling, although 
subsequent work suggested that these events occurred on the verte- 
brate stem after divergence of the lancelet lineage>®. 

Although the sequencing of the human and other vertebrate gen- 
omes has shown that the gene number in vertebrates is comparable to, 
or only modestly greater than, that of invertebrates’*, evidence for 
large-scale segmental or whole-genome duplications on the vertebrate 
stem has mounted, with the parallel realization that most gene dupli- 
cates from such events are rapidly lost (reviewed in ref. 9). The rela- 
tively few surviving gene duplicates from the vertebrate stem provide 
evidence for ancient paralogous relationships between groups of 
human chromosomes’ that plausibly arose from multiple rounds 
of whole-genome duplication before the emergence of modern verte- 
brates. However, the number, the timing and even the genomic scale 
of the duplication events, and their consequences for subsequent gen- 
ome evolution, are poorly understood (for a review, see ref. 15), in part 
because the tunicate genomes are highly rearranged relative to the 
unduplicated early chordate karyotype (see below). 

The Florida lancelet B. floridae (the generic name Branchiostoma 
refers to the characteristic perforated branchial arches) provides a 
critical point of reference for these studies’®. This species and its 
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relatives (collectively also known as amphioxus, derived from the 
Greek amphi+ oxys, ‘sharp at both ends’) are widely regarded as living 
proxies for the chordate ancestor, in part owing to the general sim- 
ilarity of the modern amphioxus to putative fossil chordates from the 
early Cambrian Chengjiang fauna (Yunnanozoon lividum'’, and the 
similar Haikouella lanceolatum’*) and the middle Cambrian Burgess 
Shale (Pikaia gracilens'’), although controversy remains (see, for 
example, refs 20,21). The study of key developmental genes in amphi- 
oxus has shed light on the evolution of such vertebrate organs as the 
brain, kidney, pancreas and pituitary, and of the genetic mechanisms 
of early embryonic patterning in general (reviewed by refs 22-24). 
Amphioxus has also served as a genomic surrogate for the proto- 
vertebrate ancestor in studies of the Hox cluster’, in studies of spe- 
cific genomic regions****, and as an outgroup in numerous gene 
family studies (reviewed in ref. 29). 

Here we report the draft genome sequence of the Florida lancelet 
and compare its structure with the genomes of other animals. Robust 
phylogenetic analysis of gene sequences and exon-intron structures 
confirms recent proposals that tunicates are the sister group to verte- 
brates, with lancelets as the most basal chordate subphylum, and that 
the combined echinoderm—hemichordate clade is sister to chordates. 
Through a comparative analysis, we identify 17 ancestral chordate 
linkage groups that are conserved in the modern amphioxus and 
vertebrate genomes despite over half a billion years of independent 
evolution. Over 90% of the human genome is encompassed within 
these linkage groups, which display a tell-tale fourfold redundancy 
that is consistent with whole-genome quadruplication on the verte- 
brate stem. Comparison with sequences from the sea squirt, lamprey, 
elephant shark and several bony fish constrains the timing of the 
whole-genome events to after the divergence of vertebrates from tuni- 
cates and lancelets, but before the split between cartilaginous and 
bony vertebrates. Within the resolution of our analysis, we find evid- 
ence for rounds of genome duplication both before and after the split 
between jawless vertebrates (for example, lamprey) and jawed verte- 
brates, although a period of octoploidy encompassing the divergence 
of jawless and jawed vertebrates remains a possibility. Although 
most duplicate genes from these whole-genome events have been 
lost, a disproportionate number of genes involved in developmental 
processes are retained. 


Genome sequence 


We sequenced the ~520 megabase (Mb) amphioxus genome using a 
whole-genome shotgun strategy from approximately 11.5-fold 
redundant paired-end sequence coverage produced from random- 
sheared libraries with a range of insert sizes (Supplementary Note 2). 
Genomic DNA was prepared from the gonads ofa single gravid male 
collected from Tampa Bay, Florida in July 2003, and exhibited 
extensive allelic variation (3.7% single nucleotide polymorphism, 
plus 6.8% polymorphic insertion/deletion; Supplementary Note 4). 
This is the highest level of sequence variation reported in any indi- 
vidual organism, exceeding that found in the purple sea urchin’’. 
Assembly version 1 reports both haplotypes separately, whereas in 
assembly version 2 a single haplotype is selected at each locus 
(Supplementary Fig. 63). Assembly version 2 spans 522 Mb, with half 
of this sequence in 62 scaffolds longer than 2.6 Mb. 

Currently there are no physical or genetic maps of amphioxus, so 
we could not reconstruct the genome as its 19 pairs of chromo- 
somes”. Nevertheless, because half of the predicted genes are con- 
tained in scaffolds containing 138 or more genes, the current draft 
assembly is sufficiently long-range to permit useful analysis of con- 
served synteny with other species, as shown below. Comparison of 
the assembled sequence with open reading frames derived from 
expressed sequence tags (ESTs, see below) shows that the assembly 
captures more than 95% of the known protein-coding content, and 
comparison to finished clone sequences demonstrates the base-level 
and long-range accuracy of the assembly (Supplementary Note 2). 
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Protein-coding genes and transposable elements 


We estimate that the haploid amphioxus genome contains 21,900 
protein-coding loci. This gene complement was modelled with 
standard methods tuned for amphioxus, integrating homology and 
ab initio gene prediction methods with more than 480,000 ESTs 
derived from a variety of developmental stages** (Supplementary 
Note 3). Approximately two-thirds of the protein-coding loci 
(15,123) are captured in both haplotypes. Transposable elements 
constitute ~30% of the amphioxus genome assembly 
(Supplementary Table 5) and belong to >500 families. On the basis 
of their bulk contribution to the genome size, DNA transposons are 
twice more abundant than retrotransposons. 


Polymorphism 

The distribution of observed local heterozygosity over short length 
scales obeys a geometric distribution (Supplementary Fig. 1), con- 
sistent with the prediction of the random mating model, as observed 
in Ciona savignyi®*, with a population mutation rate 4y: N. = 0.0562, 
where yu is the per generation mutation rate and N, is the effective 
population size. High heterozygosity can, in principle, be explained 
by: (1) a large effective population size maintained over many gen- 
erations, (2) a high mutation rate per generation, or (3) the recent 
mixing of previously isolated populations; in the latter case, a geo- 
metric distribution of local heterozygosity would not be expected. 
Assuming a typical metazoan mutation rate on the order of one to ten 
substitutions per gigabase (Gb) per generation**”*, this observed 
heterozygosity between alleles suggests a large but plausible effective 
breeding population on the order of millions of individuals. The 
observed heterozygosity shows correlations at short distances that 
decay on scales greater than ~1 kb, indicating extensive recombina- 
tion in the population (Supplementary Fig. 2). An analysis of the 
ratio K,/K, of non-synonymous to synonymous substitutions shows 
evidence of purifying selection comparable to that found between 
mammalian species (Supplementary Note 4). Insertion/deletion 
polymorphisms are common, as found in other intra- and inter- 
genome comparisons” (Supplementary Fig. 3). Structural variation 
between haplotypes also includes local inversions and tandem dupli- 
cations (Supplementary Fig. 63). 


Deuterostome relationships 


With the draft amphioxus sequence in hand, we reconsidered the 
relationships within chordates and between deuterostome phyla (chor- 
dates, echinoderms and hemichordates). The traditional placement of 
lancelets as sister to vertebrates, with tunicates as the earliest diverging 
chordate subphylum, has recently been questioned*””*. A preliminary 
study” using 146 gene loci (33,600 aligned amino acid positions) and 
trace data from the present amphioxus genome project found support 
for tunicates as the sister to vertebrates. This analysis, however, also 
suggested (albeit with limited statistical support) that amphioxus is 
more closely related to echinoderms than to tunicates or vertebrates, 
which would render chordates a paraphyletic group. A second study 
with a similarly sized set of genes but more diverse deuterostome taxa 
supported the early branching of the cephalochordate lineage, but not 
the close relationship of amphioxus and echinoderms”. 

To address the controversial phylogenetic position of amphioxus, 
we analysed a much larger set of 1,090 orthologous genes (see 
Supplementary Note 5). Both bayesian and maximum likelihood 
methods support the new chordate phylogeny** in which cepha- 
lochordates represent the most basal extant chordate lineage, with 
tunicates (represented by both Ciona intestinalis and Oikopleura 
dioica in our analysis) sister to vertebrates but with long branches 
that indicate higher levels of amino acid substitution (Fig. 1). 
Individual gene trees also lend support to this topology; genes sup- 
porting tunicates as a sister group to vertebrates outnumber those 
with amphioxus in this position by a 2:1 ratio. An analysis of intron 
gain and loss in deuterostomes provides independent support for 
amphioxus as the basal extant chordate subphylum (see below). 
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Figure 1| Deuterostome phylogeny. Bayesian phylogenetic tree of 
deuterostome relationships with branch length proportional to the number 
of expected substitutions per amino acid position, using a concatenated 
alignment of 1,090 genes. The scale bar represents 0.05 expected 
substitutions per site in the aligned regions. Long branches for sea squirt and 


We group echinoderms (that is, the purple sea urchin) and hemi- 
chordates (that is, the acorn worm) together (ambulacrarians) 
as sister to a monophyletic chordate clade, as in ref. 41 but in contrast 
to the suggestion of ref. 39. With the exception of the long-branched 
tunicates, the maximum likelihood tree suggests a roughly constant 
evolutionary rate of peptide change across the deuterostome tree, 
although an excess of substitutions is found in the vertebrates relative 
to the predictions of a simple molecular clock model. 


Intron evolution 


To assess the evolution of gene structure within the deuterostomes 
and chordates, we compared the position and phase of amphioxus 
introns to those in other animals. Amphioxus and human (along 
with other vertebrates) share a large fraction of their introns (85% 
in alignable regions), which match precisely in both position and 
phase (Supplementary Note 6), as was also found in the sea anemone 
Nematostella vectensis*. We found that the intron-rich gene struc- 
tures of the eumetazoan ancestor were carried forward to the com- 
mon chordate ancestor with relatively few gains or losses. The 


Human Chr. 17 


Scaffold 18 
Scaffold 149 
Scaffold 162 
==] Scaffold 207 
10 Mb 


Figure 2 | Amphioxus-human synteny. Four amphioxus scaffolds from the 
non-redundant version 2 assembly with synteny to human chromosome 
(Chr.) 17. Note that orthologous genes from these scaffolds are concentrated 
in specific regions of the chromosome, and that several scaffolds (for 
example, 18 and 162, or 149 and 207) have a high density of hits to the same 
segments of the chromosome, which enables a partitioning of the human 
genome into 135 ancient segments. Supplementary File 5 contains an Oxford 
grid tabulating the number of orthologues for each scaffold-segment pair. 
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Larvacean 


0.05 


larvacean indicate high levels of amino acid substitution. This tree topology 
was observed in 100% of sampled trees (see Supplementary Note 5). 
Numbers in red indicate bootstrap support under maximum likelihood. 
Unlabelled nodes were constrained. 


tunicates C. intestinalis and Oikopleura dioica, however, share many 
fewer introns with vertebrates’? or amphioxus. 

Notably, intron presence or absence carries a significant (as mea- 
sured by bootstrap values) phylogenetic signal, and bayesian analysis 
of the associated character matrix supports the sister relationship 
between tunicates and vertebrates (Supplementary Fig. 8; see 
Methods). This is evidently due to shared gain or loss of introns along 
the stem group leading to their common ancestor, which remarkably 
is still detectable despite additional extensive secondary losses, and 
modest gains, in the tunicate lineages. Thus, intron dynamics provide 
independent support for the new chordate phylogeny. 


Chordate gene families and novelties 


Through comparison of the amphioxus gene set with those of other 
animals, we identified 8,437 chordate gene families with members in 
amphioxus and other chordates that each nominally represent the 
modern descendants of a single gene in the last common chordate 
ancestor (Supplementary Note 7). That ancestor certainly possessed 
more genes than this number, but the others are inaccessible to us 
now owing to subsequent sequence divergence and/or gene loss in the 
living chordates. Through subsequent gene family expansions (by 
means of both local and/or genome-wide duplications), these fam- 
ilies account for 13,610 amphioxus genes, 13,401 human genes and 
7,216 C. intestinalis genes. The markedly lower number of descendant 
genes in C. intestinalis is largely due to gene loss“, with the present 
analysis identifying 2,251 ancient chordate genes missing in this gen- 
ome sequence. We found 8 apparent chordate stem gene losses (that 
is, genes found in sea urchin and at least one of fly and sea anemone, 
but not in vertebrates, amphioxus or C. intestinalis). A list of these 
genes can be found in Supplementary Table 10. 

We identified 239 apparent chordate gene novelties, that is, gene 
families represented in amphioxus and at least one vertebrate or Ciona, 
but without an obvious direct counterpart in non-chordate genomes. 
These can be characterized** as 137 families with no detectable 
sequence similarity to non-chordate genes (type I novelties), 10 con- 
taining one or more chordate-specific domains linked to pre-existing 
metazoan domains (type II novelties), and 92 with chordate-specific 
combinations of pre-existing metazoan domains (type III novelties; see 
Supplementary Note 7). These gene families and others of special 
interest to vertebrate biology are discussed in a separate paper”. 


Amphioxus-vertebrate synteny 

We have found extensive conservation of gene linkage on the scale of 
whole chromosomes (macro-synteny) between the amphioxus gen- 
ome and those of vertebrates (represented in our analysis by human, 
chicken and teleost fish), but only limited conservation of local gene 
order (micro-synteny). Through comparative analysis of these con- 
served features, we reconstructed the gene complements of 17 linkage 
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groups (that is, proto-chromosomes) of the last common chordate 
ancestor. When vertebrate genomes are analysed in the light of these 
putative ancestral chordate chromosomes, a clear pattern of global 
fourfold conserved macro-synteny is found, demonstrating that two 
rounds of whole-genome duplication occurred on the vertebrate 
stem. 


Reconstruction of chordate linkage groups 


To identify ancestral chordate linkage groups, we first noted that 
many individual amphioxus scaffolds show conserved syntenic asso- 
ciations with human chromosomes, reflecting conserved linkage 
between the two genomes (Fig. 2; see also Oxford Grid in 
Supplementary File 5; for simplicity, we emphasize the amphi- 
oxus—human comparison in the main text, and include similar 
results for chicken, stickleback and pufferfish as Supplementary 
Information). Ninety-six scaffolds (out of 129 that possess 20 or 
more independent vertebrate orthologues) have a significant 
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Figure 3 | Quadruple conserved synteny. Partitioning of the human 
chromosomes into segments with defined patterns of conserved synteny to 
amphioxus (B. floridae) scaffolds. Numbers 1-17 at the top represent the 17 
reconstructed ancestral chordate linkage groups, and letters a—d represent 
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(P<0.05, multiple test corrected) concentration of orthologues on 
one or more human chromosome. In contrast, only 12 C. intestinalis 
scaffolds (out of 134 that contain 20 or more vertebrate orthologues) 
show significant synteny to human chromosomes. 

Genes on individual amphioxus scaffolds have orthologues that 
are generally concentrated in specific regions of vertebrate chromo- 
somes (Fig. 2). Furthermore, multiple amphioxus scaffolds typically 
exhibit hits to the same sets of human chromosomal regions. Within 
each region, only limited conservation of gene order is observed 
(Methods; Supplementary Note 8). This pattern of conserved syn- 
teny shows that genome rearrangements have not erased the imprint 
of the genome organization of the last common chordate ancestor 
from the present human and amphioxus genomes. By using this 
pattern, we identified 135 human chromosomal segments (listed in 
Supplementary Table 14) that retain relict signals of the ancestral 
chordate karyotype despite chromosomal rearrangements in each 
lineage (Methods). These segments span a mean of 170 genes. 
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the four products resulting from two rounds of genome duplication. 
Coloured bars are segments of the human genome, shown grouped by 
ancestral linkage group (above), and in context of the human chromosomes 
(below). 
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We exploited the pattern of amphioxus—human synteny to identify 
17 ancient chordate linkage groups (CLGs) by clustering both 
amphioxus scaffolds and human chromosomal segments according 
to their pattern of hits in the other genome (Methods). The resulting 
‘dot plot’ (Supplementary Fig. 64) shows that orthologues are con- 
centrated in 17 distinct blocks. Within each block, gene order is 
considerably scrambled. The natural interpretation of these blocks 
is that each represents an ancient chordate linkage group that evolved 
into a defined group of chromosomal segments in amphioxus, 
human, chicken and teleost fish. 

We tested our interpretation of the chordate linkage groups as 
coherently evolving segments by using fluorescent in situ hybridiza- 
tion (FISH) to demonstrate that 15 out of 16 scaffolds from CLG 15 
localized to a single amphioxus chromosome. (FISH of the BACs 
corresponding to the sixteenth scaffold were ambiguous; see 
Supplementary Table 2.) Similarly, an independent study of amphi- 
oxus cosmids containing NK group homeobox genes in CLG 7 found 
that they localize to several distant regions of a single chromosome in 
amphioxus~”’”*. These data support the claim that the 17 putative 
ancestral chordate linkage groups have been maintained in modern 
amphioxus as coherent chromosomal segments. The 19 pairs of 
modern amphioxus chromosomes, however, imply at least (see 
below) two subsequent fissions in the amphioxus lineage. 

Within these segments, nearly 60% of the human genes that pos- 
sess amphioxus orthologues participate in the conserved linkage 
groups. This represents a lower bound, because short amphioxus 
scaffolds are less likely to be assigned to CLGs. Conversely, 88% of 
amphioxus gene models on scaffolds assigned to a CLG have their 
human orthologue in a conserved position (that is, in the same CLG). 
Remarkably, to the resolution of our analysis, some entire chromo- 
somes (for example, human 18 and 21; chicken 7, 12, 15, 19, 21, 24 
and 27) and chromosome arms (including human 5p) seem to have 
maintained their integrity (with local scrambling and some gene gain 
and loss) since the last common chordate ancestor. The CLGs defined 
by comparing amphioxus and vertebrate genomes also provide a new 
perspective on tunicate genome evolution, because it appears that C. 
intestinalis chromosomes 10, 12 and 14 are each relicts of a single 
CLG (11, 5 and 8, respectively), and other conserved linkages are 
evident (Supplementary Fig. 14). 


Quadruple conserved synteny 


We can trace the evolution of chordate genomes through time using 
two additional types of evidence. First, we can constrain the timing of 
specific chromosome breaks by parsimony analysis of conserved 
synteny across human, chicken and teleost genomes. Second, we 
can use the presence (or absence) of paralogous gene pairs to identify 
segments derived from the same chordate proto-chromosome by 
duplication (or fission). 

For example, five groups of human segments from chromosomes 
1, 5, 9 and 19 cluster together in CLG1 (Supplementary Note 8; 
Supplementary Fig. 64). The segment pair 1.5/7 from chromosome 
1 is related to each of the others by a significant concentration of 
ancient gene paralogues (17 to 31 pairs, P< 1X 10~'®), indicating 
that it is related to the others by duplication. In contrast, only a single 
pair of ancient paralogues relates segments 5.1 and 9.1/3, and ortho- 
logues of the genes in these segments occur predominantly on the 
same chromosomes of both pufferfish and stickleback. Thus, 5.1 and 
9.1/3 were probably created by breakage of a single ancestral segment 
of the genome of the bony vertebrate ancestor. If 5.1 and 9.1/3 are 
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virtually merged, then all remaining pairings of human segments 
from CLG | show a significant excess of ancient paralogues, consist- 
ent with amplification to four through two successive duplications. 

To obtain a genome-wide view of the history of chromosomal evolu- 
tion on the vertebrate stem, we applied a similar analysis systematically 
to the 17 CLGs by exhaustively evaluating all partitionings of human 
genome segments, and using a parsimony criterion to identify the most 
likely reconstruction. The most parsimonious partitionings of human 
segments into paralogy groups is summarized in Supplementary Table 
1, and is diagrammed in Fig. 3. This analysis shows that most of the 
human genome (112 segments spanning 2.68 Gb, or 95% of the 
euchromatic genome) was affected by large-scale duplication events 
on the vertebrate stem before the bony vertebrate radiation (that is, the 
teleost/tetrapod split), and that nearly all of the ancient chordate chro- 
mosomes were quadruplicated (Supplementary Fig. 9). 

This pattern of genome-wide quadruple conserved synteny"> defi- 
nitively demonstrates the occurrence of two rounds of whole-genome 
duplication (2R) and provides a comprehensive reconstruction of the 
evolutionary origin of the human chromosomes (and those of other 
jawed vertebrates) through these duplications on the vertebrate stem. 
This characterization extends previous lines of evidence for whole- 
genome duplication events based on comparative studies of specific 
regions of interest across chordate genomes (for example, the Hox 
cluster*? and the major histocompatibility complex region***) and 
the analysis of vertebrate gene families (reviewed in ref. 29), as well as 
the identification of paralogous segments and chromosomal relation- 
ships within the human genome’®'*'**”, A manual, phylogeny-based 
analysis of the four scaffolds making up the NK homeobox-containing 
paralogon was in agreement with these results (Methods). 


Timing of events on the vertebrate stem 
The amphioxus—human synteny analysis presented here demonstrates 
that two rounds of whole-genome duplication occurred on the verte- 
brate stem after the divergence of cephalochordates but before the split 
of teleosts and tetrapods. The next question is whether these two 
genome-scale duplications happened in rapid succession or even 
effectively simultaneously, or were separated in time’’. We sought 
to resolve the 2R events relative to the divergence of cartilaginous fish, 
urochordates and jawless vertebrates (for example, lamprey). 
Sample sequencing from the elephant shark Callorhynchus milii, for 
example, demonstrates significant conserved macrosynteny between 
cartilaginous fish and humans, because pairs of genes that are ~35- 
40 kb apart in the elephant shark genome are also linked on the human 
genome’. These links occur predominantly within the human seg- 
ments defined above, indicating that the orthologous chromosome 
segments are also found in the elephant shark genome (Supple- 
mentary Note 9). Furthermore, previous analysis of phylogenetic topol- 
ogies dated all duplications before the split between cartilaginous and 
bony vertebrates”’. Therefore, 2R occurred before this split**. Similarly, 
the preservation of several CLGs as intact single chromosomes in C. 
intestinalis (Supplementary Fig. 14) implies that both rounds of 
duplication occurred after the divergence of the urochordate lineage. 
Sequencing of the repeat-rich lamprey genome has not generated 
enough long scaffolds to permit large-scale analysis of synteny”. To 
infer the timing of 2R relative to the divergence of the lamprey lineage, 
we generated a set of ~50,000 ESTs from the sea lamprey Petromyzon 
marinus (Supplementary Note 3) and analysed the phylogenetic topo- 
logy of 358 gene families that include pairs of synteny-confirmed 
human paralogues produced during 2R. The results are summarized 


Gene 'X' from Number of phylogenies 


Number of resolved 


Number of resolved trees Percentage (mean + standard error) 


attempted trees with ‘X' as ingroup 
Ciona intestinalis (sea squirt) 736 273 34 12+2% 
Petromyzon marinus (lamprey) 358 159 93 58+ 6% 
Fugu rubripes (pufferfish) 1009 389 351 90+5% 
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in Table 1, along with a parallel analysis using sea squirt and pufferfish 
for comparison. We find that ~58% of the resolved four-gene phy- 
logenies place the lamprey gene closer to one of the human paralogues; 
this is similar to the results of ref. 51 but analyses a tenfold larger set of 
gene families (Supplementary Fig. 2). This result is clearly distinct 
from that expected if the lamprey lineage diverged either much before 
(as for sea squirt) or after (as for pufferfish) 2R. The remaining scen- 
arios are either that the jawed vertebrate and lamprey lineages 
diverged in the period between two well-separated whole-genome 
duplications, or that one, or both, of the 2R whole-genome events 
occurred nearly coincident with the lamprey lineage divergence. The 
time interval that distinguishes ‘nearly coincident’ from ‘well-sepa- 
rated’ is determined by the process of rediploidization, during which 
most gene duplicates are lost and the sequences of the surviving para- 
logues diverge”. 


Karyotypic changes in the vertebrate and tunicate lineages 


From the 17 ancestral chordate linkage groups, 2R nominally pro- 
duced 17 X 4= 68 proto-vertebrate segments, although this naive 
inference assumes that, first, all duplicated segments were retained 
and, second, no fusions, fissions or additional segmental duplications 
occurred during 2R. Some 2R-produced segments, however, are con- 
sistently linked in contemporary bony vertebrate genomes (for 
example, 12b and 1d, which co-occur on human chromosome 1, 
chicken chromosome 8 and stickleback linkage groups III and 
VIII), indicating a fusion before the bony vertebrate (osteichthyan) 
ancestor. We found evidence for at least 20 such fusions 
(Supplementary Note 8). Allowing for a range of nearly parsimo- 
nious reconstructions of 2R, we estimate that the bony vertebrate 
ancestor had between 37 and 49 chromosomes. Additional fusions 
on the teleost stem reduced this number to 12 (refs 52-56) before the 
teleost-specific genome duplication. On the tetrapod stem, the 
chicken and human genomes share 4 fusions of bony vertebrate seg- 
ments, suggesting 33-45 chromosomes. These are consistent with 
recent estimates based on intra-vertebrate comparisons*”**”*. 


Ancient developmental gene linkages 


The amphioxus genome has also retained ancient local gene linkages 
(micro-synteny) in addition to conserved macro-synteny. In some 
cases, local linkages are even older than the chordates, and date back 
to the bilaterian ancestor or earlier. As an example, we considered 
gene families that expanded by tandem duplication early in animal 
evolution, specifically, the Antennapedia (ANTP) and Paired (PRD) 
classes of homeobox genes and the Wnt gene family. We examined 
how frequently these genes are still neighbours in the amphioxus 
genome, and discovered five new examples of ancient pairs or clusters 
of ANTP or PRD genes: (1) Otx and goosecoid, (2) Mnx and ro, (3) 
Nkx2-1 and Nkx2-2, (4) Nkx6, Nkx7, Lbx and Tlx, and (5) En, Nedxa, 
Nedxb and Dil (Supplementary Table 3). These gene pairs or clusters 
(along with the well-known Hox, ParaHox and NK linkages) origi- 
nated by tandem duplication before the divergence of bilaterians, yet 
their tight linkage has not been disrupted by genome rearrangement. 
The Nkx2- 1/Nkx2-2 gene pair has been retained in vertebrates (and is 
duplicated), but in every other example the tight linkage (clustering) 
has been lost in the human genome. None of the five newly described 
examples are retained in the Drosophila melanogaster genome. The 
situation in the Wnt gene family is a little different, because both 
amphioxus and Drosophila have retained tight linkages that have been 
disrupted in the human lineage owing to genome duplication fol- 
lowed by differential gene loss (Fig. 4). These results underscore the 
fact that the amphioxus genome has undergone less genomic 
rearrangement than the human and other vertebrate genomes since 
their shared ancestor more than half a billion years ago. 


Impact of whole-genome duplications 


How many duplicate genes survive in modern vertebrate genomes 
from the two genome-wide events? Twenty-five per cent (2,131) of 


ARTICLES 


the ancestral chordate gene families (out of the 8,437 indicated 
above) have two or more ancient vertebrate paralogues (“ohnolo- 
gues’) that were evidently produced by ancient gene duplication(s) 
after the divergence of amphioxus (see also Supplementary Fig. 3). Of 
these, 1,489 (70%) are embedded within paralogous segments from 
our reconstruction of 2R, as portrayed in Fig. 3, and were plausibly 
created through 2R. These retention rates for 2R-duplicated genes are 
comparable to other estimates based on large-scale gene phy- 
logenies'?'*°”°*, Similar retention rates were found for the ~350- 
million-year-old_teleost-fish-specific duplication®**' and were 
estimated for the ~40-million-year-old genome duplication found 
in the frog Xenopus laevis”. 

Gene duplicates from 2R that have been retained in modern gen- 
omes are significantly enriched for functions associated with signal 
transduction, transcriptional regulation, neuronal activities and 
developmental processes (Supplementary Table 18, Methods). For 
example, genes implicated in signal transduction are more than twice 
as likely to be retained in two or more copies from 2R compared to 
the overall retention rate. These results are consistent with the hypo- 
thesis that paralogues created by whole-genome duplication were 
recruited for roles in the development of novel features of vertebrate 
biology, and with similar biased retention in teleost fishes*’. Whole- 
genome duplications, however, may have allowed entire molecular 
pathways to be duplicated and sub-functionalized coincidently 
(reviewed in ref. 63). Whereas similar numbers of gene duplicates 
are found in amphioxus relative to the chordate ancestor, different 
gene classes have been expanded, and the mechanism of gene 
duplication is different (Supplementary Note 7). 


Conserved non-coding sequences 


Inspired by the extensive conserved synteny between amphioxus and 
vertebrates, we searched for conserved non-coding sequences that 
might reflect ancient chordate cis-regulatory elements. Genome-scale 
comparisons between mammals and teleost fish have revealed up to 
3,100 conserved non-coding sequences, most of which function as 
tissue-specific enhancers***°. At greater phylogenetic distances, no 
conservation outside of coding sequences and _ conserved 
microRNAs*® has been identified so far. By aligning the amphioxus 
and human genomes (Supplementary Note 10), 77 putative chordate 
conserved non-coding elements were identified (>60% identity over 
>50bp), after excluding transcribed or repetitive sequences and 
requiring conservation in at least one other vertebrate. Of these, 16 
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Wnt10 = Wnt3 Wnt6 Wnt1 Wht9 
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2q31-35 
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Wnt10B P| HM = 12913 
Wnt9B 
Wnt3 M HoxB 17921 
Wnt9A 1942 
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Figure 4 | Ancient developmental gene linkages. In the amphioxus 
genome, Wnt6, Wntl and Wnt9 form a compact gene cluster 2.5 Mb from 
Wnt10 and Wnt3 but all are on scaffold 149. Orthologues of four of these 
genes are also clustered in Drosophila (not shown), although Wnt3 has been 
lost, as inferred from its presence in cnidarians. The human orthologues are 
on four chromosomes, and show disruption of gene clustering through 
duplication followed by gene loss. Linkages of Hox clusters to three of the 
human loci gives additional support for the large-scale duplication events 
involved. The three clusters that are linked to Hox clusters (as well as the 
four Hox clusters) fall in chromosome segments grouped in CLG 16, as does 
the Hox-bearing amphioxus scaffold. Genes drawn as boxes above the 
horizontal lines are transcribed from left to right; genes depicted below the 
lines are transcribed from right to left. 
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overlap with or are immediately adjacent to the 3’ or 5’ untranslated 
regions (UTRs) of human genes, and are probably conserved UTR 
elements. Four are adjacent to exons and probably represent con- 
served splicing enhancers. A single conserved noncoding element 
overlapped a highly conserved microRNA gene (mir-10b adjacent 
to the human HOXD4 gene). The remaining 56 elements are of 
unknown function, but can be tested experimentally for enhancer 
activity*. 


Conclusions 


The amphioxus sequence reveals key features of the genome of the 
last common ancestor of all chordates through comparison with the 
genomes of other animals. This ancestor probably lived before the 
Cambrian period, and gave rise to the chordate lineage that is repre- 
sented today by modern cephalochordates such as amphioxus, as well 
as urochordates and vertebrates. Of the living lineages, the cephalo- 
chordates diverged first, before the split between the morphologically 
diverse urochordates and vertebrates. To a remarkable extent, the 
amphioxus genome appears to be a good surrogate for the ancestral 
chordate genome with respect to gene content, exon—intron gene 
structure and even chromosomal organization. The sequences of 
model ascidians with small genomes are by comparison simplified 
by gene loss, intron loss and genome rearrangement. Remarkably, 
modest levels of non-coding sequence have been conserved between 
amphioxus and human—the oldest conserved non-coding regions 
yet detected through direct sequence alignment—and may provide a 
tantalizing glimpse of the gene regulatory systems of the last common 
chordate ancestor. 

Extensive conserved synteny between the genomes of amphioxus 
and various vertebrates lends unprecedented clarity and coherence to 
the history of genome-scale events in vertebrate evolution. The 
human and other jawed vertebrate genomes show widespread quad- 
ruple-conserved synteny relative to the amphioxus sequence, which 
extends earlier regional studies and provides a unified explanation 
for paralogous chromosomal regions in vertebrates. Our analysis 
thus provides conclusive evidence for two rounds of complete gen- 
ome duplication on the jawed vertebrate stem. These genome dupli- 
cations occurred after the divergence of urochordates but before the 
split between cartilaginous fish and bony vertebrates. The jawless 
vertebrates (for example, lamprey and hagfish) represent the only 
other chordate lineages that survive from this period, and at least 
the lamprey appears to have diverged between the two rounds of 
duplication, although the data still allow for an octoploid population 
as the progenitor of the jawless and jawed vertebrates. The detailed 
mechanism of these events—in particular, whether they occurred by 
allo- and/or auto-tetraploidizations, how closely spaced in time they 
were, and the precise nature of the rediploidization process—remain 
unknown. Although it is tempting to relate the genome duplications 
to specific morphological radiations in vertebrate evolution, the fos- 
sil record reflects a relatively steady diversification rather than a 
dramatic discontinuity of stem-group vertebrate forms’. 

The genomic features that are associated with organismal complex- 
ity, if such generic features exist at all, remain unknown™. It is tempt- 
ing to speculate, however, that the creation of the ancestral jawed 
vertebrate genome by two rounds of genome duplication was a form- 
ative event in the early history of vertebrates that provided genomic 
flexibility through the duplication of coding and cis-regulatory 
sequences for the emergence of familiar developmental, morpho- 
logical and physiological novelties such as chondrogenic and skeleto- 
genic neural crest cells, the sclerotome (vertebral) compartment of the 
somites, elaborate hindbrain patterning, finely graded nervous system 
organization, and the elaborated endocrine system of vertebrates. 
Indeed, we find that genes involved in developmental signalling and 
gene regulation are significantly more likely to be retained in multiple 
copies in living species than genes overall, suggesting that diversified 
developmental regulation is correlated with the evolution of verte- 
brate novelties. This begs the question, dating back to Ohno, of how 
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such duplicated genes became integrated into the biochemical and 
genetic networks of vertebrates. In a separate paper*’, we examine 
vertebrate biology in the light of the amphioxus genome data and 
the genome-scale duplication events on the vertebrate stem. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Genome sequencing, assembly and annotation. High-quality sequence Sanger 
reads (7.3 million) were generated and assembled using JAZZ”. Protein-coding 
genes were annotated using EST, homology and ab initio methods as described 
previously*””°. 

Deuterostome relationships. Orthologous gene alignments were created using 
ClustalW”! and Gblocks”, and analysed with bayesian and maximum likelihood 
methods. 

Intron evolution. The presence and absence of an intron at each of 5,337 ortho- 
logous coding positions was treated as a binary character in parsimony and 
bayesian analyses. 

Construction of chordate linkage groups. Human chromosome segments and 
amphioxus scaffolds were clustered by orthologue distribution profile. The null 
hypothesis (orthologous genes randomly distributed across the two genomes) 
was evaluated using Fisher’s exact test, with a Bonferroni correction for the total 
number of pairwise tests. 

Decomposition of CLGs into independent products of duplication. The most 
parsimonious partitioning of the human chromosomal segments assigned to the 
CLG was obtained using a scoring system that included shared ohnologues and 
position in the multi-species synteny comparison. 

NK quadruple conserved synteny. In addition to the genome-wide synteny 
analysis, a detailed manual curation was carried out on four v1 scaffolds (56, 
124, 185 and 294) that make up the NK homeobox cluster in amphioxus. The 82 
amphioxus genes correspond to 111 human genes enriched on chromosomes 4, 
5, 8 and 10 (chi-squared test, P< 0.001), in agreement with the genome-wide 
analysis of CLG7 (Supplementary Note 11). 

Ancient developmental gene linkages. Orthology of homeodomain- and Wnt- 
containing genes was assigned from phylogenetic tree reconstruction using 
neighbour-joining and maximum likelihood approaches, supported by high 
bootstrap values. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Genome sequence and assembly. High-quality sequence Sanger reads (7.3 mil- 
lion) were generated and assembled using JAZZ’. See Supplementary Note 2 
for details of the genomic libraries, assembly methods and validation. 
Annotation of protein-coding genes. Protein-coding genes were annotated by 
the JGI annotation pipeline as previously described**”°. See Supplementary Note 
3 for a description of amphioxus-specific details. Gene models representing 
allelic pairs were identified using a combination of similarity of predicted pep- 
tide sequence and gene neighbourhood context (Supplementary Note 3). 
Deuterostome relationships. Sets of orthologous genes were collected by group- 
ing together mutual-best BLAST” hits between N. vectensis (sea anemone) and 
gene sets from other published deuterostome genomes plus expressed sequence 
data from the acorn worm Saccoglossus kowalevskii’’ and the sea lamprey P. 
marinus (Supplementary Note 5). Individual multiple alignments were created 
with CLUSTALW”, were manually reviewed, trimmed with Gblocks”, and con- 
catenated. Orthologue sets (364) had representation from all genomes (align- 
ment 1), and 1,090 had up to one missing (alignment 2). The alignments were 
analysed by bayesian and maximum likelihood methods, respectively, using 
MrBayes”*’””? and PHYML”. Supplementary Note 5 contains more details of 
the data sources, data compilation and analysis. 

Intron evolution. A collection of 5,337 orthologous well-aligned coding 
sequence positions that contain an intron in at least one genome was analysed 
by weighted parsimony analysis with PAUP” and Bayesian analysis with 
MrBayes”*”’ (Supplementary Note 6). 

Chordate gene families. Using predicted proteomes for human, chicken, stickle- 
back, pufferfish, sea squirt, amphioxus, sea urchin, fruitfly and sea anemone 
(Supplementary Note 5), families (‘clusters’) of orthologous genes were con- 
structed to represent the ancestral gene complements of the tetrapod, teleost, 
jawed vertebrate, ‘olfactores’ (that is, vertebrates plus urochordates), chordate 
and deuterostome ancestors, as described previously’, with modifications 
described in Supplementary Note 7. 

Chromosome segmentation. The human, chicken and stickleback chromo- 
somes were segmented iteratively by comparison to one another and to the 
scaffolds of the Fugu genome assembly. See Supplementary Note 8 for complete 
details. 
Construction of chordate linkage groups. For whole-genome synteny analysis, 
orthology between genomes was based on c-score (BLAST score/best BLAST 
score) clustering as previously described’, with a c-score threshold of 0.75 when 
comparing human and amphioxus, and 0.95 when comparing human to other 
vertebrates. To define initial CLGs (Supplementary Fig. 64), human chro- 
mosome segments and amphioxus scaffolds were clustered using the same 
method as for chromosome segmentation, with a correlation threshold of 
0.25. Statistical significance of orthologue concentration between regions of 
one genome and another was computed with Fisher’s exact test with a 
Bonferroni correction for the total number of pairwise tests (see 
Supplementary Note 8 for additional details). 

Fluorescent in situ hybridization. Chromosome preparation was performed as 
described previously*® with modifications described in Supplementary Note 8. 
Multi-species synteny comparison. The clustering protocol described above for 
human-—amphioxus was repeated for human—Fugu, human-stickleback and 
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human—Nematostella to define clusters of scaffolds or chromosome segments 
(a ‘cluster set’) for each genome based on comparison to human. All pairs of 
human chromosome segments were compared to each cluster set, and for each 
set were classified as having conserved synteny to the same cluster (coded with 
‘1’), having conserved synteny (only) to different clusters (coded with ‘0’), or 
having indeterminate conserved synteny if one or both human segments lack 
significant conserved synteny to any cluster in the cluster set (coded with ‘?’). The 
complete results are represented as a colour-coded matrix in Supplementary Fig. 
9. 

Identification of ohnologues. Operationally, we define a pair of human genes as 
ohnologues (paralogues descendent from 2R in vertebrate evolution) if they are 
found in the same chordate gene family (excluding large gene families with more 
than ten members) and are ancient paralogues differing by more than 0.2 trans- 
versions per site at synonymous positions. (We use transversions rather than the 
more common total substitutions because transversions occur more slowly and 
therefore show less saturation at the timescales of interest.) 

Decomposition of CLGs into independent products of duplication. For each 
CLG, all partitionings of the human chromosomal segments assigned to the CLG 
were tabulated. Each partitioning was assigned a score as follows: +1 for each 
pair of segments from different partitions with a significant number of predicted 
ohnologues between them; —1 for each pair of segments from different parti- 
tions without a significant number of ohnologues between them. Among the 
partitionings with the maximum score, ties were broken by using the multi- 
species synteny comparison results: a score of +¢ for each pair of segments from 
different partitions coloured red or orange, and a score of —¢ for each pair of 
segments from different partitions where multi-synteny comparison indicates 
the two segments were one segment in the jawed vertebrate ancestor (coloured 
blue or purple in Supplementary Figs 9 and 10), where epsilon is a positive 
number much less than 1. 

Timing of genome duplications. Genes from pufferfish, lamprey and sea squirt 
(‘X°) were aligned to pairs of human ohnologues (‘Hs1’ and ‘Hs2’) and the 
orthologous amphioxus gene; phylogenetic position was considered resolved if 
it has at least 50% maximum likelihood bootstrap support (Supplementary Note 
9 and Supplementary Fig. 11). 

Ancient developmental gene linkages. Genes were identified by tBLASTn 
against version 1.0 of the B. floridae genome assembly with vertebrate and inver- 
tebrate homeodomain and Wnt sequences. Orthology was assigned from phylo- 
genetic tree reconstruction using neighbour-joining and maximum likelihood 
approaches. Support for nodes was assessed by bootstrapping; all gene families 
were recovered with high support. Human data from Ensembl release 47 were 
used. Supplementary Table 3 lists the genes and gene models examined. 
Functional categorization of retained duplicate genes. PANTHER functional 
annotations were mapped to inferred ancestral chordate genes, and subsets of 
these genes were analysed for enrichment in functional categories by methods 
previously described for the analysis of ancestral eumetazoan genes’. Because 
functional annotations overlap, the category of ‘developmental processes’ is itself 
dominated by genes associated with signal transduction and transcriptional 
regulation. 

Conserved non-coding element and expression analysis. For conserved non- 
coding element and expression analysis, see Supplementary Note 10. 
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PML targeting eradicates quiescent 
leukaemia-initiating cells 


Keisuke Ito'*, Rosa Bernardi’**, Alessandro Morotti’**, Sahoko Matsuoka”, Giuseppe Saglio®, Yasuo Ikeda”, 


Jacalyn Rosenblatt’, David E. Avigan’, Julie Teruya-Feldstein* & Pier Paolo Pandolfi 


1,3,4 


The existence of a small population of ‘cancer-initiating cells’ responsible for tumour maintenance has been firmly 
demonstrated in leukaemia. This concept is currently being tested in solid tumours. Leukaemia-initiating cells, particularly 
those that are in a quiescent state, are thought to be resistant to chemotherapy and targeted therapies, resulting in 
disease relapse. Chronic myeloid leukaemia is a paradigmatic haematopoietic stem cell disease in which the 
leukaemia-initiating-cell pool is not eradicated by current therapy, leading to disease relapse on drug discontinuation. Here 
we define the critical role of the promyelocytic leukaemia protein (PML) tumour suppressor in haematopoietic stem cell 
maintenance, and present a new therapeutic approach for targeting quiescent leukaemia-initiating cells and possibly 


cancer-initiating cells by pharmacological inhibition of PML. 


The existence of cancer-initiating cells (CICs), a minor subpopula- 
tion of cells responsible for tumour initiation and maintenance, was 
proposed over 40 years ago'. In leukaemia in particular, increasing 
evidence suggests that out of the bulk of leukaemic cells only a rare 
population of leukaemia-initiating cells (LICs) propagates the 
disease’. LICs are rare and share many properties of normal hae- 
matopoietic stem cells (HSCs), such as self-renewal, pluripotency 
and quiescence*®. A fundamental problem in treating leukaemia lies 
in the fact that LICs remain untouched by both conventional chemo- 
therapy and even by targeted therapies’. The quiescent LIC subpo- 
pulation is thought to be particularly resistant to drugs that would 
normally target cells in active DNA replication’. Hence leukaemia 
relapse may occur because therapies eliminate proliferating cells that 
constitute the bulk of the tumour, but fail to eradicate quiescent LICs 
that can reinitiate malignancy after a period of latency. Therefore, 
development of new therapeutic approaches targeting CICs and LICs 
may have a profound impact on cancer eradication. 

Chronic myeloid leukaemia (CML) is one of the most extensively 
investigated and paradigmatic stem cell disorders’. It is characterized 
by the presence of the Philadelphia chromosome, which results from 
a chromosomal translocation between the BCR gene on chromosome 
22 and the ABL gene on chromosome 9 (refs 8, 9). This translocation 
generates the fusion protein BCR-ABL which displays constitutive 
kinase activity’®. The tyrosine kinase inhibitor imatinib markedly 
improves the prognosis of CML patients’”’?; however, imatinib pre- 
ferentially targets dividing cells, whereas non-dividing leukaemic 
cells are resistant to imatinib-mediated apoptosis®. Surviving leukae- 
mia stem and progenitor cells are a potential source for relapse. This 
is demonstrated by the fact that, if therapy is discontinued, the 
disease inevitably relapses in most cases, including those showing 
good responses without signs of disease progression'*"*. 

The PML gene, which is involved in the t(15;17) chromosomal 
translocation of acute promyelocytic leukaemia (APL), encodes a 
protein localizing to PML nuclear bodies, a subnuclear macromole- 
cular structure’. PML functions as a tumour suppressor that 


controls fundamental processes such as apoptosis, cellular prolife- 
ration and senescence*”’'. Recent data demonstrated that PML is 
involved in neoangiogenesis and acts as a negative regulator of 
mTOR”. However, its role in stem cell biology has not been inves- 
tigated. Here, we studied the role of PML in HSC and LIC biology and 
obtained unexpected data that have implications for the eradication 
of LICs and CICs in human cancer. 


Loss of PML predicts favourable outcome in CML 


To understand whether PML expression is modulated during hae- 
matopoiesis, we analysed Pml protein levels in various haematopoie- 
tic cell lineages in the mouse. To detect Pml levels in rare HSCs, we 
sorted different cell lineages directly into a sample buffer. Western 
blot analysis showed that Pml is highly expressed in the HSC com- 
partment (Fig. la). Immunofluorescence analysis also showed 
increased numbers of PML nuclear bodies in HSCs compared to 
committed cells (Supplementary Fig. 1a). Pm]mRNA levels were also 
higher in the HSC population, indicating that Pml expression during 
haematopoiesis is regulated at the transcriptional level (Fig. 1b). 
High PML expression in the HSC compartment was also observed 
in primary human bone marrow samples (Supplementary Fig. 1b, c). 

We next evaluated PML expression in samples of patients with 
haematopoietic malignancies. Loss of PML is frequently observed 
in human cancers such as prostate and lung cancer’?**. However, 
most CML chronic phase samples expressed high levels of PML 
(Fig. 1c). Moreover, PML expression was barely detected in differ- 
entiated neutrophils whereas abundant PML expression was seen in 
blasts expressing CD34 (Fig. lc and Supplementary Fig. 1d). An 
unexpected association was found between PML positivity and 
clinical outcome: CML patients with low PML expression displayed 
higher complete molecular response (CMR) and complete cytoge- 
netic response (CCyR) compared with patients with high PML 
expression (Fig. 1d, e). Furthermore, low PML expression was strik- 
ingly predictive of better overall survival in CML (Supplementary 
Fig. 2). These results indicate that in CML, low PML expression 
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predicts a better clinical outcome contrary to what was observed in 
prostate cancer and other solid tumours”. These results prompted 
us to analyse the role of PML in haematopoiesis. 


Pml is required for HSC maintenance 


Genetic loss of Pml did not induce significant changes in the number 
of haematopoietic cells in peripheral blood (data not shown) and in 
the quantity or quality of progenitors in the bone marrow in 8-week- 
old mice (Supplementary Fig. 3a—d). However, an increased number 
of cells in the c-Kit*Sca-1 Lin” (KSL) stem cell compartment was 
found in 8-week-old Pml’ mice (Fig. 2a). In particular, the number 
of long-term repopulating HSCs measured as CD34” and Thy1°” 
KSL cells was significantly higher in 8-week-old Pmil-deficient mice 
(Fig. 2a). The proportion of cells in GO among KSL and CD34" KSL 
cells, as evaluated by pyronin Y staining”, was markedly lower in 
Pmt“ mice than in wild-type mice (Fig. 2b), indicating that Pml”- 
HSCs are not quiescent. Consistent with these data, the number of 
colony-forming cells from Pml KSL cells was higher than wild-type 
KSL cells after short-term culture on stromal cells (less than 2 weeks). 
However, the number of colonies from Pml’ KSL cells decreased 
significantly after 6 weeks of culture (Fig. 2c). These results suggest 
that increased cycling of Pml’” HSCs results in their exhaustion. To 
assess the repopulating ability of Pml’ HSCs in vivo, we performed a 
competitive reconstitution assay. Flow cytometric analysis revealed 
that Pml’ KSL cells contributed to haematopoietic reconstitution 
more than competitor cells 4 weeks after transplantation (Fig. 2d); 
however, the percentage of Pml’’ KSL cells significantly decreased 
16 weeks after transplantation (Fig. 2d). These results indicate that 
Pml acts to maintain HSCs and that Pml’” HSCs lack long-term 
repopulating capacity. This defect affected both myeloid as well as B 
and T lineages (Supplementary Fig. 4a). Cell cycle analysis of recipient 
bone marrow revealed that more HSCs from PmI’ donors were 
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cycling than those from wild-type donors (Fig. 2e), indicating that 
Pml’ HSCs are not quiescent in the bone marrow of recipient mice. 
Analysis of chimaerism revealed that all haematopoietic lineages from 
Pmt“ donors were affected, but the greatest reductions were seen in 
the HSC compartment (Fig. 2f). In addition, the contribution of 
Pml- HSCs to more committed cells was more significantly impaired 
at later time points after transplantation (Supplementary Fig. 4b). 

The impact of Pm deficiency on long-term repopulation was deter- 
mined by carrying out a second competitive bone marrow transplanta- 
tion (BMT). Pml~ donor-derived cells could not reconstitute the bone 
marrow of recipient mice in the second BMT (Supplementary Fig. 4c). 
Consistent with these data, defects in progenitor function were observed 
in Pml“ donor-derived cells after BMT (Supplementary Fig. 4d). 

To assess HSC function under normal homeostatic conditions, we 
examined the effect of Pml deficiency on haematopoiesis in older 
mice. Older PmI“ mice exhibited a progressive decrease in cellula- 
rity, with a mean ratio of bone marrow mononuclear cells compared 
to wild-type mice of 0.67 = 0.07 and 0.50 + 0.06 at 12 and 18 months. 
Additionally, in contrast to the increased number of KSL cells seen at 
2months of age, a significant reduction of HSCs was evident in 
PmI bone marrow at 18 months (Fig. 2g), accompanied by marked 
progenitor dysfunction (Supplementary Fig. 4e). Finally, repopulat- 
ing cells from 18-month-old Pml’ bone marrow were not detected 
in recipient mice even 4 weeks after transplantation (Supplementary 
Fig. 4f). Thus, our data indicate that chronic Pml deficiency in vivo 
results in progressive impairment of HSC function due to defective 
maintenance of quiescence. 


PML is indispensable for LIC maintenance 
LICs have notable mechanistic similarities to normal stem cells 


Therefore, because high PML expression was seen in CML blasts 
(Fig. 1c), we investigated the function of PML in CML LICs. 
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Figure 1| PML is highly expressed in HSCs and CML. a, Fractionated mouse 
haematopoietic cells were flow-sorted into protein sample buffer and 
immunoblotted with anti-Pml antibody. Representative blots are shown in 
the left panel and relative Pml protein level normalized to B-actin are shown 
in the right panel. Asterisks indicate Pml isoforms. b, Levels of Pml and Actb 
transcripts were measured by q-RT—PCR in haematopoietic cells. The bar 
graph represents normalized expression of Pml mRNA. Experiments were 
performed twice and a representative result is presented. Error bar indicates 
s.d. High Pml expression was also confirmed by PCR (inset). Aliquots were 


taken at the end of the indicated cycles. c, Bone marrow samples of CML 
patients in chronic phase (n = 81) were stained with anti-PML antibody 
(brown) and anti-CD34 (red). The left graph shows the percentage of PML- 
positive samples and representative cases are on the right (arrowheads 
indicate endothelial cells (E) as a positive control). Insets show PML- 
staining in blasts (B) and differentiated neutrophils (N). d, e, Higher CMR 
(d) and CCyR (e) were observed in chronic-phase CML patients with low 
PML expression. P-values were generated by a chi-squared test. Absolute 
numbers are also indicated. 
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Pml‘’* and Pml’ bone marrow cells were transduced with 
p210°°84®", and then cultured on stromal cells to enrich LICs. 
Pyronin Y staining of KSL cells revealed a significant reduction in 
the number of quiescent cells in Pml-deficient cells compared to 
wild-type cells (Fig. 3a). Consistent with these data, Pml null LICs 
showed increased colony-forming capacity after short-term culture 
but remarkable reduction in colony number after long-term culture 
on stromal cells when compared with wild-type LICs (Fig. 3b). To 
investigate the function of Pml in LICs in vivo, we serially trans- 
planted bone marrow cells transduced with p210°“®“*" to recipient 
mice every 2 weeks. Retroviral transduction of p210°-?“*" results in 
transformation of bone marrow cells, resulting in CML-like disease”’. 
In the first BMT, Pml”~ LICs promoted earlier CML-like disease in 
recipient mice than wild-type LICs (Supplementary Fig. 5a, b). When 
cell cycle status was investigated, significantly fewer Pml-deficient 
than wild-type LICs appeared in GO in recipient mice (Fig. 3c). 

In the second BMT, no significant difference in survival was observed 
(Supplementary Fig. 5c). In the third serial BMT, however, Pml’ LICs 
failed to generate CML-like disease, contrary to wild-type LICs 
(Fig. 3d-f and Supplementary Fig. 5d). In addition, minimal residual 
disease was not detected in recipient mice transplanted with PmI” LICs 
(Fig. 3g). Remarkably, wild-type LICs retained the potential to develop 
CML-like disease even in the fourth serial BMT (Supplementary 
Fig. 5e). These results indicate that Pml-deficient LICs undergo intens- 
ive cell cycling, resulting in impairment of LIC maintenance. 
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As203 reversibly decreases PML expression in HSCs 


The inorganic arsenite arsenic trioxide (As,O3) has been used as a 
therapeutic agent for centuries**. From the 1700s through to the early 
1900s, arsenicals were a mainstay in the treatment of leukaemia”’. 
The dramatic ability of arsenic to cure APL was reported in the mid- 
1990s*”*’. Arsenic has been shown to target PML for degradation”’. 
Indeed, when we analysed the effect of As,03 treatment on mouse 
HSCs, we found that it reversibly decreased Pml expression in the 
HSC compartment in vitro (Fig. 4a). Reduction of Pml expression by 
As,O3 markedly attenuated colony-formation ability of wild-type 
KSL cells compared to control cells after 6 weeks on stromal cells, 
whereas an increase in colony formation was observed after short- 
term culture (Fig. 4b). Notably, As,O; treatment did not affect col- 
ony formation from Pml’ HSCs (Fig. 4b), indicating that this effect 
is mostly Pml-dependent. In vivo treatment with As,O3 also rever- 
sibly reduced Pml expression (Supplementary Fig. 6), and resulted in 
impaired HSC quiescence and an increase in the number of KSL cells 
(Fig. 4c, d). Furthermore, the number of long-term repopulating 
HSCs was significantly more elevated after As,O; treatment (Fig. 4e). 


Rapamycin rescues the phenotype of Pmi~”— HSCs and LICs 

Recent data have demonstrated that PML acts as a repressor of 
neoangiogenesis by repressing mTOR activity in conditions of 
hypoxia’. Because mTOR has an essential role in HSC maintenance 
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Figure 2 | Pml is essential for HSC maintenance. a, Relative numbers of 
KSL (left), CD34” KSL (middle) and Thy1'’” KSL (right) cells in Pml'~ and 
Pml*!* bone marrow at 8 weeks (n = 3). b, Pyronin-Y-negative cells in KSL 
cells and CD34” KSL cells of Pml*!* or Pml'~ mice (n = 3). ¢, Colony- 
forming ability of wild-type and Pml ‘~ KSL cells after long-term culture 
(n = 3). d, Reconstitution of wild-type and Pml~'~ bone marrow cells after 
competitive transplantation assay. e, Frequency of wild-type and Pml /~ 
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quiescent cells in recipient mice. Right: representative flow cytometry data. 
Left: mean percentages of pyronin-Y-negative cells in donor-derived KSL 
population. f, Relative percentage of donor-derived cells in the bone marrow 
of recipient mice 4 months after transplantation (n = 3). g, Relative 
numbers of fractionated haematopoietic cells in Pml ‘~ mice at the 
indicated ages normalized over wild-type mice (n = 3). MNCs, mononuclear 
cells. All error bars indicate s.d. 
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Figure 3 | Pml is essential for LIC maintenance. a, Pml*”* or PmI'~ bone Pml*'* or Pml/~ mice in third round BMT (d). Log-rank statistical 


marrow cells transduced with p210°~*“"" were co-cultured with stromal analysis was performed to obtain P values. White blood cell (WBC) counts at 
cells for 2 weeks. Data shown are mean percentages of pyronin-Y-negative indicated times after BMT are shown (e). f, Smears of peripheral blood (PB) 
cells in KSL cells. b, Colony formation after long-term culture of in third round BMT stained with Wright—Giemsa. g, Minimal residual 

p210°® 48" transduced bone marrow cells (n = 3). ¢, Cell cycle status of disease in third BMT recipient mice with wild-type or Pm! ‘~ bone marrow 


donor-derived KSL cells transduced with p210°°®4*" 2 weeks after BMT. cells overexpressing p210°* 4" was analysed by nested PCR in three 
d, e, Survival of recipient mice receiving transduced bone marrow cells from randomly selected recipient mice. All error bars indicate s.d. 

as well as leukaemogenesis***°, we examined mTOR activity in Pml’ —_ whereas it did not affect wild-type HSCs (Supplementary Fig. 7b). 
HSCs. Increased activity of mTOR was observed in Pml-deficient In vivo administration of rapamycin increased the quiescence of 
compared to wild-type HSCs (Supplementary Fig. 7a). In vitro treat- | Pml’” HSCs (Supplementary Fig. 7c) and resulted in decreased 
ment with the mTOR inhibitor rapamycin substantially restored numbers of Pml”” long-term HSCs (Supplementary Fig. 7d). 
colony-forming capacity in long-term cultures of Pml’” HSCs, Moreover, rapamycin treatment dramatically restored the capacity 
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western blot (left). Normalized Pml protein levels versus B-actin is shown on (e) are also shown. All error bars indicate s.d. 
the right. b, Pml*'* and Pml~‘~ KSL cells were cultured on stromal cells 
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of Pmil-deficient HSCs to provide long-term bone marrow recon- 
stitution to irradiated mice (Supplementary Fig. 7e, f). These results 
indicate that Pml has an important role in the maintenance of HSCs 
by repressing mTOR activity. 

We next examined the effect of rapamycin on Pml-deficient LICs. 
Administration of rapamycin significantly prevented the exhaustion 
of Pmi” LICs, leading to restored colony-forming capacity in long- 
term culture (Supplementary Fig. 7g). In addition, Pml’ LICs 
treated with rapamycin gave rise to CML-like disease in the third 
serial BMT, although in the first BMT disease onset was delayed 
(Supplementary Fig. 7 h-j). Notably, rapamycin also accelerated 
CML-like disease by wild-type LICs in the third serial BMT 
(Supplementary Fig. 7i). These results suggest that Pml acts as a 
repressor of mTOR activity in LICs and mTOR super-activation 
impairs LIC-maintenance. 


PML downregulation is effective for LIC eradication 


Interventions that enhance cycling of quiescent, chemotherapy- 
insensitive LICs are expected to facilitate their elimination. 
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Therefore we investigated the therapeutic effect of As,O3-mediated 
PML reduction in LICs. AsO, treatment significantly decreased the 
number of quiescent LICs without inducing apoptosis (Fig. 5a and 
Supplementary Fig. 8). Consistently, long-term culture-initiating cell 
assays revealed a remarkable inhibitory effect of As;03 on LIC main- 
tenance (Fig. 5b). 

To verify whether As,O3-induced cycling could increase the pro- 
apoptotic effect of chemotherapy on LICs, we combined arsenic and 
cytosine arabinoside (Ara-C) treatment. Arsenic followed by Ara-C 
exposure significantly increased the efficacy of Ara-C-mediated 
induction of apoptosis, resulting in eradication of LICs even 4 weeks 
after treatment discontinuation (Fig. 5c and Supplementary Fig. 9a). 

To analyse the effect of combination therapy on the persistence of 
long-term repopulating LICs, we treated LICs ex vivo, and next car- 
ried out serial transplantation assays. In the second round of BMT, 
mice transplanted with LICs treated with Ara-C succumbed around 
20 days after BMT (Supplementary Fig. 9b). However, when donor 
LICs were treated with As,O3 and Ara-C, CML-like disease was not 
observed in recipient mice up to 40 days after BMT. These results 
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Figure 5 | Combination therapy with Ara-C and As,0O; eliminates LICs. 

a, Cell cycle analysis of bone marrow cells transduced with p210°"“”" co- 
cultured with stromal cells and AsO; for 2 weeks. b, Colony formation of 
transduced KSL cells after long-term culture with AsO; (n = 3) 

c, Transduced KSL cells co-cultured with stromal cells were treated with 
AsO; for 9 days and with As,O; and Ara-C for 5 days (2 weeks). Treatment 
was discontinued and co-culture continued for 4 weeks (6 weeks). Results 
are mean colony numbers (n = 3). d, Colony formation of As,O3- and Ara- 
C-treated bone marrow cells compared to untreated bone marrow cells 
infected by empty vector or p210°©" 4 in vitro (n = 3). e, Apoptosis in 
donor-derived transduced KSL cells in recipient mice treated with As,O;3 and 
Ara-C (n = 3). f, Quiescence of KSL cells transduced with empty vector or 
p2i oP R-ABL after As,O; treatment in vivo. g, Annexin-V staining of HSCs or 
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LICs in recipient mice treated with As,O3 and Ara-C (n = 3). h, Survival of 
recipient mice transplanted with transduced bone marrow cells at the second 
round of BMT. The P value was obtained by log-rank statistical analysis. 

i, Percentage of non-dividing cells in Lin” CD34*CD38° cells from patients 
with CML and healthy volunteers cultured for 3 days (n = 3). j, Relative 
percentages of non-dividing cells in cells treated with As,O; versus untreated 
cells. k, Apoptosis in Lin” CD34*CD38° cells co-cultured with As,O3 and 
Ara-C (n = 4). |, A model for As,O3-induced sensitization to therapy. 
Conventional chemotherapy (ChemoTx) does not affect quiescent LICs. 
As,O; abrogates LIC maintenance by reducing PML levels. Combining an 
anti-leukaemic treatment with AsO3; increases the sensitivity of LICs to 
chemotherapy and results in tumour regression. All error bars indicate s.d. 
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indicate that induction of cell cycle entry by As,O3 remarkably 
enhances the effect of Ara-C, leading to a significant increase in 
survival. Furthermore, we not only observed a marked survival 
advantage, but also a complete cure in more than half of recipient 
mice (Supplementary Fig. 9b). Notably, residual disease was not 
detected in these mice (Supplementary Table 1). 

Notably, we observed that there are fewer quiescent cells in 
p210°°® “8" expressing cells than in control KSL cells (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 10a, b), indicating that the reservoir of quiescent cells is 
higher in HSCs than LICs. Moreover, exit from quiescence induced 
by As.O; treatment was significantly more profound in LICs than in 
HSCs (Supplementary Fig. 10c). Similarly, a more profound reduc- 
tion in LICs quiescence was observed in the Pml null setting 
(Supplementary Fig. 10d). Taken together, these findings suggest that 
LICs are more sensitive to induction of cell cycle entry by As.O3 than 
HSCs. Consequently, through induction of apoptosis, combination 
therapy with As,O; and Ara-C affected LIC function significantly 
more than normal HSC function in long-term culture assays 
(Fig. 5d and Supplementary Fig. 10e). 

We next investigated the effect of combination therapy on LIC 
maintenance in a serial transplantation model. After BMT of cells 
transduced with p210°*“*" or empty vector, in vivo administration 
of As,O3 to recipient mice followed by Ara-C treatment induced 
remarkable apoptosis in LICs (Fig. 5e). Transduced KSL cells were 
also much more prone to cell cycle entry by As,O; treatment than 
control KSL cells in the transplantation model (Fig. 5f) and signifi- 
cantly more apoptosis was observed in LICs treated with As,O; and 
Ara-C than in HSCs (Fig. 5g). 

Consequently, complete cure with no detectable residual disease 
was achieved in all recipient mice treated with combination therapy 
in the second and third round of BMT (Fig. 5h, Supplementary Fig. 
lla, b and Supplementary Table 2). In the third BMT As,O; alone 
caused longer survival than Ara-C alone (Supplementary Fig. 11b), 
indicating that inhibition of maintenance may be more effective for 
tumour regression than targeting cycling cells with chemotherapy. 

Finally, we analysed the impact of As,O3 treatment on stem cells 
isolated from human CML patients. First, similarly to murine LICs, 
fewer quiescent cells were observed in LICs from CML patients com- 
pared to HSCs from healthy volunteers (Fig. 5i). In addition, As,O3 
treatment induced cell cycle induction more remarkably in LICs than 
HSCs, and was accompanied by downregulation of PML (Fig. 51, j 
and Supplementary Fig. 12a, b). A more pronounced exit from 
quiescence in LICs compared to HSCs was also confirmed at the 
single cell level (Supplementary Fig. 12c). Finally, in vitro pre-treat- 
ment of human CML LICs with As,O3 followed by Ara-C induced 
significantly more apoptosis than Ara-C treatment alone, and a more 
profound apoptotic response was observed in LICs than in HSCs 
from healthy volunteers (Fig. 5k). 


Discussion 


It has been suggested that a rare population of leukaemic cells with 
stem characteristics (LICs) sustains the development of at least some 
form of leukaemia, including CML’. These cells are unresponsive to 
therapy and have been suggested as a cause of disease relapse®””*. 
Therefore, therapeutic strategies that target LICs are necessary to 
eradicate residual disease and to prevent leukaemia relapse. 

We used a CML mouse model to analyse LIC function in the 
absence of the tumour suppressor Pml and revealed that Pml has 
an indispensable role in maintaining LIC quiescence. Pml-deficient 
LICs become exhausted with time and are incapable of generating 
CML in transplanted animals. Hence we proposed that there could be 
a therapeutic window in targeting PML for therapy. 

On the basis of this assumption, we used As.O3—a drug that down- 
regulates PML expression by targeting it for degradation®’ and is cur- 
rently used for the treatment of APL with very limited toxicity*°—to 
mimic loss of Pml. Inhibition of Pml by As,O, disrupted LIC 
maintenance and increased the efficacy of anti-leukaemic therapy by 
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sensitizing LICs to pro-apoptotic stimuli. Consistent with the notion 
that targeting the quiescent LICs might be an effective strategy to cure 
CML, administration of growth factors or bryostatin-1 was previously 
shown to reduce quiescent CML cells and residual disease after imati- 
nib treatment ex vivo**’. Treatment with As,O3 in CML might prove 
therapeutically beneficial because this agent is already in the clinic 
where it already proved to be extremely well tolerated in extensive 
preclinical trials in mouse models****”’ and in human APL**~”. 

Finally, although loss of Pml and As,O; treatment also induce 
cycling of HSCs, PmI’ HSCs are less affected than LICs and can 
sustain a normal lifespan in the mouse. On the basis of our findings, 
we therefore propose that As.O3 or novel PML-lowering drugs 
should be used transiently at leukaemia onset, along with, or followed 
by, a standard of care regimens. 

In previous studies, we showed that loss of Pml leads to an accele- 
ration of APL in mouse models***'. These data are coherent with the 
initial acceleration of Pml-deficient CML reported in this work 
(Supplementary Fig. 5a, b). Although there is no clear evidence that 
APL originates from a HSC, future work will be important to estab- 
lish if Pml deficiency or As,O; treatment leads to the exhaustion of 
the APL LIC in serial transplantation experiments. This is a plausible 
hypothesis coherent with the fact that PML-RAR-« may not inhibit 
PML function completely and that AsO; is extremely effective in the 
treatment of APL. 

Our data demonstrate an unexpected and critical role for PML in 
stem cell biology and point at its therapeutic targeting as a promising 
avenue to eradicate LICs in leukaemia. It remains to be determined 
whether PML exerts a similar role in stem cells in other tissues and in 
CICs in other tumours, and if the transient use of As.O3 may there- 
fore represent a more global strategy to target the CIC in other forms 
of cancer. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Mice. Generation of Pmil-deficient mice (129Sv) has been described”. As,O3 
(2.5 mg per kg body weight per day) was administered by intraperitoneal injec- 
tion as described”’. 

Western blot. Each lineage compartment was flow-sorted directly into indi- 
vidual wells of a U-bottom 96-well plate containing 2 protein sample buffer. 
The lysate was briefly boiled and analysed by immunoblotting. The following 
antibodies were used: anti-fB-actin (A-5316, Sigma), anti-mouse Pml (S36 and 
$37 monoclonal antibodies, provided by S. Lowe) and anti-human PML 
(Chemicon, rabbit polyclonal antibody) for human PML. Proteins were visua- 
lized using the SuperSignal western blotting kit (Pierce). Relative protein 
expression signals were normalized by comparison with f-actin signals. 
Bone-marrow infection and transplantation experiments. Bone-marrow 
infection and transplantation into lethally irradiated Ly45.1 congenic mice were 
performed as reported’’. For serial transplantation, 2.5 X 10° bone marrow 
mononuclear cells were collected from recipient mice 2 weeks after BMT (first 
BMT) and transplanted into other recipient mice (second BMT). Subsequent 
transplantations were performed in the same manner. In some experiments, 
recipient mice were intraperitoneally injected with As,O3. 

Primary patient sample assay. Bone marrow samples from healthy volunteers 
and patients with chronic-phase CML before any therapy at diagnosis were 
obtained according to appropriate Human Protection Committee validation 
at the Keio University School of Medicine (Tokyo, Japan) and at the Beth 
Israel Deaconess Medical Center (Boston, Massachusetts, USA) with written 
informed consent. Cells were maintained in serum-free medium with a cytokine 
mixture containing 100 ng ml ' of stem cell factor (SCF), 100ng ml ' of Flt-3 
ligand (Peprotech) and 100 ng ml! of thrombopoietin (TPO) (Peprotech). To 
investigate division of HSCs and LICs, sorted Lin CD34* CD38!" cells from 
healthy volunteers and CML patients were stained with CFSE (Molecular 
Probes). After 3 days of culture, fluorescence intensity of CFSE was analysed 
by FACS. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Mice. Generation of Pml-deficient mice (129Sv) has been described**. C57BL/6 
mice (B6-CD45.2) and C57BL/6 mice congenic for the CD45 locus (B6-CD45.1) 
were purchased from The Jackson Laboratory and crossed with 129Sv mice. F3 
B6/Sv129 mice were used as recipients in transplantation assays. As)O3 (2.5 mg 
per kg body weight per day) was administered by intraperitoneal injection as 
described”. 

Long-term cultures and colony-forming assays. For long-term cultures, KSL 
cells were co-cultured with stromal cells in minimum essential media « modi- 
fication (xMEM, Sigma) containing 12.5% FCS (JRH Bioscience), 12.5% horse 
serum (Gibco BRL) and 1.0nM dexamethasone. After 2, 4 or 6 weeks of culture, 
cells were harvested and used for haematopoietic colony-forming assays as 
described“. For some experiments, 0.15 1M As,O3 (Sigma) or 0.10 1M Ara-C 
(Sigma) was added to cultures. 

Western blot. Each lineage compartment was flow-sorted directly into indi- 
vidual wells of a U-bottom 96-well plate containing 50 pl 2X protein sample 
buffer. The lysate was briefly boiled and analysed by immunoblotting. The fol- 
lowing antibodies were used: anti-B-actin (A-5316, Sigma), anti-mouse Pml 
(S36 and S37 monoclonal antibodies, provided by S. Lowe) and anti-human 
PML (Chemicon, rabbit polyclonal antibody) for human PML, anti-PS6 (S235/ 
236), and anti-S6 (Cell Signaling). Proteins were visualized using the SuperSignal 
western blotting kit (Pierce). Signal intensity was measured using ImageJ 1.348 
software (http://rsb.info.nih.gov/ij/). Relative protein expression signals were 
normalized by comparison with f-actin signals. 

Bone marrow infection and transplantation experiments. Transfection of the 
retroviral vector p210°*“*", bone marrow isolation from 8-week-old wild-type 
and Pmt‘ mice, pre-stimulation and infection, and transplantation into lethally 
irradiated Ly45.1 congenic mice were performed as reported”’. For serial trans- 
plantation, 2.5 x 10° bone marrow mononuclear cells were collected from 
recipient mice 2 weeks after BMT (first BMT). Collected cells were transplanted 
into other recipient mice (second BMT). Subsequent transplantations were per- 
formed in the same manner. In some experiments, recipient mice were intraperi- 
toneally injected with As;O3. For minimal residual disease, a two-round nested 
PCR reaction was applied as described”. 

Primary patient sample assay. Bone marrow samples from healthy volunteers 
(three males and one female, median age 31.5 years: range 29-36 years) and 
patients with chronic-phase CML before any therapy at diagnosis (two males 
and two females, median age at diagnosis 32.5 years: range 29-37 years; percent- 
age blasts, 1.5 to 3.8; cytogenetics at diagnosis, Philadelphia chromosome (Ph1) 
was detected in all patients) were obtained according to appropriate Human 
Protection Committee validation at the Keio University School of Medicine 
(Tokyo, Japan) and at the Beth Israel Deaconess Medical Center (Boston, 
Massachusetts, USA) with written informed consent. Mononuclear cells were 
separated by Lymphoprep (Nycomed Pharma As). Cells were maintained in 
serum-free medium with a cytokine mixture containing 100 ng ml! of stem cell 
factor (SCF), 100 ng ml! of Flt-3 ligand (Peprotech) and 100 ng ml! of throm- 
bopoietin (TPO) (Peprotech). For some experiments, 0.15 uM As,O; (Sigma) 
(day 1-7) or 0.10 uM Ara-C (Sigma) (day 3—7) was added to cultures. To investi- 
gate division of HSCs and LICs, sorted Lin” CD34* CD38!°W/""2 cells from 
healthy volunteers and CML patients were stained with CFSE (Molecular 
Probes). CFSE-stained cells were plated on 96-well U-bottom plates. After 3 days 
of culture, fluorescence intensity of CFSE was analysed by FACS. To assay cell 
division at the single cell level, single cell sorting of Lin” CD34* CD38°"*8c- 
Kit® cells was performed and cells were cultured with SCF plus TPO plus Flt-3L. 
Cell division was monitored daily. 

Statistical analysis. P-values were calculated using the unpaired Student’s t-test. 
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Surprising dissimilarities in a newly formed pair of 


‘identical twin’ stars 


Keivan G. Stassun’, Robert D. Mathieu’, Phillip A. Cargile’, Alicia N. Aarnio’, Eric Stempels® & Aaron Geller? 


The mass and chemical composition of a star are the primary 
determinants of its basic physical properties—radius, temper- 
ature and luminosity—and how those properties evolve with 
time’. Accordingly, two stars born at the same time, from the same 
natal material and with the same mass, are ‘identical twins,’ and as 
such might be expected to possess identical physical attributes. We 
have discovered in the Orion nebula a pair of stellar twins in a 
newborn binary star system’. Each star in the binary has a mass of 
0.41 + 0.01 solar masses, identical to within 2 per cent. Here we 
report that these twin stars have surface temperatures differing by 
~300 K (~10 per cent) and luminosities differing by ~50 per cent, 
both at high confidence level. Preliminary results indicate that the 
stars’ radii also differ, by 5-10 per cent. These surprising dissim- 
ilarities suggest that one of the twins may have been delayed by 
several hundred thousand years in its formation relative to its 
sibling. Such a delay could only have been detected in a very young, 
definitively equal-mass binary system’. Our findings reveal cosmic 
limits on the age synchronization of young binary stars, often used 
as tests for the age calibrations of star-formation models’. 

Astronomers have long relied on eclipsing binary star systems—in 
which two stars periodically eclipse one another as they orbit—to 
measure the basic physical properties of stars and for testing the most 
fundamental predictions of theoretical stellar evolution models'. 
Because the two stars in a binary system are presumed to have formed 
at the same time and from the same parent cloud material, eclipsing 
binaries permit a direct test of theoretical models with mass as the 
primary independent variable. In recent years the discovery and ana- 
lysis of eclipsing binary systems have been fruitfully applied to probe 
the basic physical properties of newborn low-mass stars and brown 
dwarfs that are still in the earliest stages of evolution”. 

Par 1802 is a young (age of ~1 Myr) eclipsing binary system in the 
Orion nebula cluster recently discovered by us’, and is the youngest 
equal-mass eclipsing binary so far found. It is therefore a particularly 
sensitive case study with which to test to what extent stars of the same 
mass, age and composition are identical, independently of theoretical 
models. In fact, we find that the components of Par 1802 possess 
clearly dissimilar surface temperatures and luminosities, and prob- 
ably dissimilar radii as well. 

From measurements of the radial velocities of Par 1802 obtained 
with the Hobby—Eberly Telescope’s high-resolution spectrograph, we 
have previously determined the orbital parameters of the system’, 
including a binary mass ratio of q = 1.03 + 0.03. With the addition of 
a precise light curve obtained from the 0.9-m telescope at the Kitt 
Peak National Observatory and the SMARTS telescopes at the Cerro 
Tololo Inter-American Observatory (Fig. 1), we are now able to 
perform a combined analysis'®"' of the light-curve and radial-velo- 
city data, which yields accurate measurements of the fundamental 
orbital and physical parameters of Par 1802 (Table 1). The refined 


orbit solution gives an improved mass ratio of q = 0.98 + 0.01. Thus, 
the components of Par 1802 are twins with masses of 0.41 + 0.01 
solar masses (M5) in an orbit that is very nearly circular. 

The relative depths of the eclipses (Fig. 1) yield the ratio of the stars’ 
surface brightnesses at a wavelength of 0.8 im, from which we deter- 
mine the ratio of their surface temperatures to be T)/ 
T = 1.085 + 0.007. Our light-curve analysis includes up-to-date model 
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Figure 1| Light curve of Par 1802 at I band (0.8 pm). We repeatedly imaged 


Par 1802 with the 0.9-m telescope at the Kitt Peak National Observatory and 
with the SMARTS 0.9-m, 1.0-m and 1.3-m telescopes at the Cerro Tololo 
Inter-American Observatory, from December 1994 to March 2007. In total, 
2,209 flux measurements were obtained on 418 separate nights and with an 
average cadence of five or six measurements per night. The typical relative 
uncertainty in the individual flux measurements is ~1%. A phase dispersion 
minimization analysis” reveals an unambiguous period of 

P = 4.673843 + 0.000068 days. The measurements are shown here as 
differential magnitudes AI, folded on the above period and phased relative to 
periastron passage (that is, closest approach of the two stars to one another), 
as determined from the orbit solution (Table 1). The measurements have 
been resampled into 250 bins equally spaced in phase; each data point 
plotted represents the average of about nine measurements, and error bars 
represent the root mean square of the values that were averaged together. 
Note that the fitting procedure (see Table 1) was performed on the raw data, 
not the resampled light curve shown here for visual clarity. The ratio of 
eclipse depths provides a direct measure of the ratio of surface temperatures, 
with the deeper eclipse corresponding to the eclipse of the hotter 
component. As a result of the eccentricity and orientation of periastron, the 
eclipse of the primary component occurs near orbital phase 0.52. A model fit 
to the light curve incorporating the orbital and physical parameters of 

Par 1802 (Table 1) is also shown (solid red curve). Insets show the eclipses in 
detail, and the lower panel shows the residuals in magnitudes of the data 
relative to the model (observed minus calculated). 
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flux spectra for low-mass stars'’, although the simple fact of unequal 
eclipse depths in a system with a nearly circular orbit by itself makes the 
finding of unequal surface temperatures incontrovertible. 

Par 1802 has previously’* been assigned a spectral type of M2 with an 
uncertainty of +1 subtype, corresponding to a temperature of 
~3,560 + 150 K (ref. 4). Similarly, fitting a single-temperature model 
stellar atmosphere”? to the observed fluxes of Par 1802 from 0.35 [um to 
8 um (Supplementary Table 1) gives a temperature of 3,800 + 100K. 
This, together with the temperature ratio above, implies component 
temperatures of T; = 3,945 + 15K and T, = 3,655 + 15K, with the 
same (correlated) systematic uncertainty of 100 K in both. 

In addition, from the observed eclipse durations and orbital velo- 
cities we measure the sum of the stars’ radii to be 
R, + Rp = 3.51 £0.05 solar radii (Ro). At the precision of our 
light-curve data (~1%), the nearly circular orbit precludes a deter- 
mination of the individual radii from the single-band light curve 
alone; in a circular system, the primary and secondary eclipse dura- 
tions are identical, and thus any combination of stellar radii that sum 
to the same value can reproduce the observed light curve at the level 
of ~0.1%. Light-curve observations at multiple wavelengths will help 
to remove this degeneracy in the component radii. 

In the meantime, the radii can be estimated from the flux ratio of 
the two stars. We have performed a spectral decomposition ana- 
lysis'*’° of the component spectra of Par 1802 (see Supplementary 
Information), from which we find F,/F,; = 0.55 + 0.06 at 0.6 um. 
This, combined with the temperature ratio and appropriate bolo- 
metric corrections’, implies a radius ratio of R,/R = 1.08 + 0.05, or 
R, = 1.82+0.05Re and R, = 1.69+0.05Ro. This difference of 
5-10% in the radii is consistent with the observed projected rota- 
tional velocities (Table 1) ifthe stars are rotating synchronously at the 
orbital period with spin axes parallel to the orbital axis. Finally, the 
ratio of stellar luminosities that results, through the Stefan— 
Boltzmann law, from the ratios of temperatures and radii is 


L/L, = 1.58 £0.10, which gives L,;=0.72+£0.11 Lo and 
L, = 0.46 + 0.12 Lo. 
Table 1| Orbital and physical parameters of Par 1802 
Parameter Value 
Time of periastron passage 2003.834996 + 0.000055 
Eccentricity, e 0.029 + 0.005 
Orientation of periastron, @ 266.1 + 1.8° 
Semimajor axis, asini 0.0501 + 0.0006 Au 
Centre-of-mass velocity, y 23.7+0.5kms 7 

ass ratio, q=M2/M, 0.98 + 0.01 
Total mass, (M1 + M2)sin°i 0.768 + 0.028Mo 
Inclination, i 78.1+0.6° 
Primary mass, My 0.414 + 0.015Moe 
Secondary mass, M2 0.406 + 0.014M 5 
Sum of radii, Ry + Ro 3.51 +0.05Ro 
Surface temperature ratio, T;/T> 1.084 + 0.007 
Primary rotation speed, v,sini 17+2kms 


Secondary rotation speed, v2sini 14+3kms ? 


We simultaneously fitted the radial-velocity data from ref. 2 and the light curve in Fig. 1 with a 
standard detached-eclipsing-binary model'®". The code assumes full Roche geometry 
according to the formalism of Kopal"®, and includes model atmospheres” to determine 
intensities over the stellar discs. We adopted a linear limb-darkening law and allowed the code 
to calculate reflection effects, adopting a bolometric albedo of 0.5, typical for fully convective 
stellar atmospheres. To maintain control of the solution and its many parameters, we performed 
this fitting in stages. In the initial stage we fixed the orbital parameters at the values from ref. 2, 
and assumed an average surface temperature of 3,800 K for the components (see the text) and 
solar metallicity. This allowed us to obtain initial estimates of the component temperatures and 
the sum of the radii, and the system inclination. With these initial values so determined, we then 
iteratively improved the solution by first fitting the eccentricity and orientation of periastron, and 
then performing a final fit in which all of the orbital and component parameters of the system 
were fitted freely. Uncertainties in the parameters represent standard 1¢ (s.e.m.) formal errors 
from the covariance matrix of the eclipsing-binary model fit'*". The most important degeneracy 
in the solution is between the component radii; because of the nearly circular orbit, almost any 
combination of radii that sum to the same total value will fit the light curve equally well. We have 
measured the projected rotation speeds, vsini, of the two components by comparing the widths 
of the observed cross-correlation peaks? with those of an M2 star whose spectrum was 
rotationally broadened artificially. The vsini values and uncertainties are the averages and 
standard deviations resulting from five observations of Par 1802 near maximum radial-velocity 
separation of the two components*. Note that both here and in ref. 2 the more luminous star 
(here the formally more massive star) is identified as the ‘primary.’ 
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We refitted the observed spectral energy distribution of Par 1802 
from 0.35 um to 8m (Supplementary Table 1) by using synthetic 
spectra’* of cool stars with the above temperatures and radii (Fig. 2). 
Only the distance and reddening due to extinction were varied in the 
fit. The observed spectral energy distribution is very well fitted with 
an extinction of Ay = 0.5 + 0.2 visual magnitudes and a distance of 
420 + 15 pc, which is consistent with the low-mass stellar population 
associated with the Orion nebula at 480 + 80 pc (ref. 17). This star- 
forming region is very young, with an estimated age of 1+} Myr (ref. 
13). 

There is weak evidence for an excess of infrared emission at wave- 
lengths longer than 5 jim (Fig. 2), perhaps indicative of a circumbin- 
ary disc and/or a faint tertiary body. In this light, the slight 
eccentricity of the orbit (Table 1) might also be taken as evidence 
for a tertiary body in the system. Flux measurements at longer wave- 
lengths will be required for verification of this possibility. 

Unequal temperatures and luminosities for the equal-mass stars of 
Par 1802 are securely established in the current analysis, and unequal 
radii are also suggested. Some stellar evolution models for young low- 
mass stars’ predict that stars with masses of 0.4M.o undergo a brief 
period of rapid evolution at an age of ~1 Myr (Fig. 3). In particular, 
the observed temperatures, luminosities and radii of Par 1802 are 
consistent with the model predictions if the warmer, larger, more 
luminous star is interpreted as being slightly less evolved than its 
companion. Because of the predicted rapidity of evolution, a ‘lag’ 
of only a few hundred thousand years would be required (Fig. 3). 

Such an age difference is only observationally detectable in an 
equal-mass binary system during the first few million years of its 
evolution, where the models predict that changes in the stars’ phys- 
ical properties are fastest and most pronounced. At later times any 
physical signs of non-synchronized ages will have become smaller 
than 1%, below the precision limit of the best observations (Fig. 3), 
and in a young binary with components of unequal masses, uncertain 
theoretical models will convert precise physical differences into an 
imprecise age difference. That Par 1802—the first very young, defi- 
nitively equal-mass binary to be studied—shows evidence for age 
differences between its stars suggests that this may be a common 
feature of young binaries. 
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Figure 2 | Spectral energy distribution of Par 1802. Broadband flux 
measurements of Par 1802 from 0.35 |im to 8 ttm (Supplementary Table 1; 
refs 22-30) are shown in red. Vertical error bars represent s.e.m. 
uncertainties in the flux measurements; horizontal bars represent the filter 
bandpasses used for the flux measurements. The solid curve is a composite of 
two synthetic spectra’ of young, low-mass stars with temperatures, masses 
and radii corresponding to those measured for the components of Par 1802 
(Table 1). Fitting for extinction and distance, we find A, = 0.5 + 0.2 mag and 
d= 420 + 15 pce. 
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Figure 3 | Comparison of physical properties of Par 1802 with theoretical 
predictions. a, Surface temperature; b, radius; c, luminosity. In each panel, 
the solid line shows the predicted evolution of a 0.41Mo star with solar 
composition from the theoretical models of ref. 3. Dotted lines show the 
result of changing the stellar mass by + 0.015Mo, representative of the 
uncertainties in the measured masses of Par 1802 (Table 1). The measured 
properties of the primary and secondary components of Par 1802 are shown 
as green and red symbols, respectively. The small vertical bars at the left of 
a represent the measurement errors alone (that is, not including the ~100-K 
systematic uncertainty in the absolute temperature scale) resulting from the 
precisely measured temperature ratio. Vertical error bars on the points 


Current theories of binary formation are largely silent on the 
formation of such short-period binaries, and so we have no theor- 
etical context within which to interpret such a difference in evolu- 
tionary age. Certainly the lack of synchronization of the stellar 
evolution clocks will provide a new insight into the formation pro- 
cesses of short-period binaries. 

Alternatively, the stars may be the same age but have differing prop- 
erties despite their very similar masses and (presumably) composition. 
There is mounting evidence that strong magnetic fields on the surfaces 
of young stars may alter their physical properties*'**°. Thus, for 
example, one of the stars in Par 1802 may possess a strong magnetic 
field that is also substantially different in strength or geometry from 
that of its companion. However, we have observed that the strength of 
the Balmer « line of hydrogen, a commonly used tracer of magnetic 
activity in low-mass stars, is very weak in both components of Par 1802 
(at most a few hundred milliangstréms of emission)’. Moreover, the 
observational and theoretical evidence so far obtained for the effects of 
magnetic fields on stellar properties indicates that only the surface 
temperatures and radii of the stars should be affected. The luminosities 
of the stars are not predicted to be significantly modified by magnetic 
fields, because the luminosities are primarily determined by internal 
processes’’. These expectations are at odds with the finding of a factor 
of ~2 luminosity difference between the stars in Par 1802. In any case, 
even if it were correct, this hypothesis would still leave unanswered the 
question of why these two stars with essentially identical masses and 
rotation rates do not possess similar magnetic properties. 

Finally, young binary systems have been used as test beds of the- 
ories of early stellar evolution. The agreement of theoretical ages 
derived for each star in a binary system is taken as a self-consistency 
test for pre-main-sequence stellar evolution models’. The lack of age 
synchronization in Par 1802 suggests a precision limit of several hun- 
dred thousand years for such empirical tests. 

Par 1802 provides direct evidence that birth order in ‘identical 
twin’ stars can manifest itself as observable physical differences 
between the two stars—at least when they are very young. 
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Jovian-like aurorae on Saturn 


Tom Stallard’, Steve Miller’, Henrik Melin®, Makenzie Lystrup*, Stan W. H. Cowley’, Emma J. Bunce’, 


Nicholas Achilleos” & Michele Dougherty* 


Planetary aurorae are formed by energetic charged particles 
streaming along the planet’s magnetic field lines into the upper 
atmosphere from the surrounding space environment. Earth’s 
main auroral oval is formed through interactions with the solar 
wind’, whereas that at Jupiter is formed through interactions with 
plasma from the moon Io inside its magnetic field (although other 
processes form aurorae at both planets”*). At Saturn, only the 
main auroral oval has previously been observed and there remains 
much debate over its origin. Here we report the discovery of a 
secondary oval at Saturn that is ~25 per cent as bright as the main 
oval, and we show this to be caused by interaction with the middle 
magnetosphere around the planet. This is a weak equivalent of 
Jupiter’s main oval, its relative dimness being due to the lack of 
as large a source of ions as Jupiter’s volcanic moon Io. This result 
suggests that differences seen in the auroral emissions from Saturn 
and Jupiter are due to scaling differences in the conditions at each 
of these two planets, whereas the underlying formation processes 
are the same. 

There are three competing theories describing the process by 
which Saturn’s main auroral oval is formed: first, that the oval is like 
that of the Earth, mapping to the boundary between closed field lines 
and those open to the solar wind, where a shear in rotational flow is 
expected, requiring a ring of upward-directed current*; second, that 
the oval is associated with centrifugal instabilities in the outer mag- 
netosphere, where variations in solar wind dynamic pressure lead to 
varying angular velocities, driving currents into the ionosphere’; and 
third, that the oval is an analogue of that at Jupiter, formed by 
internal magnetospheric processes driven by the rapid rotation of 
the planet”*. Jupiter’s equatorial plasma sheet initially co-rotates 
with the planet, but as the plasma diffuses away this co-rotation 
breaks down, resulting in a strong circuit of electric currents. This 
forces electrons to precipitate along the magnetic field lines into the 
atmosphere, forming an auroral oval at the jovian latitude mapping 
to the co-rotation breakdown. 

The morphology of Saturn’s aurorae has been examined in detail 
with the use of Hubble Space Telescope images of the ultraviolet 
emission from the planet®*, showing that the aurorae are strongly 
influenced by changes in the dynamic pressure of the solar wind’. 
Ground-based infrared spectroscopic studies have used emission 
from the molecular ion H;* to observe Saturn’s auroral structure!” 
and to measure the associated temperature’ and ion winds" within 
the upper atmosphere. Recent measurements of the ion wind have 
shown that the main auroral oval is located significantly poleward of 
the latitude at which ions no longer co-rotate with the planet, which 
means that, by definition, Saturn’s main auroral oval cannot be 
Jupiter-like in formation’’. However, an excess of emission equator- 
ward of the main auroral oval has been observed in a significant 
proportion of the infrared observations; this aurora could have an 
analogous origin to that of the main auroral oval on Jupiter. 


To test this, it is necessary to isolate this secondary emission from 
that of the main auroral oval. Long-slit spectrometer measurements 
cutting perpendicularly through Saturn’s auroral region result in 
contemporaneous profiles of the infrared intensity and correspond- 
ing line-of-sight ion velocity (Figs 1 and 2)'*. Whereas the ultraviolet 
morphology is dominated by the emission from the main auroral 
oval, the infrared emission has significant amounts of emission that 
are not associated with this oval. Assuming that the infrared and 
ultraviolet main auroral ovals have the same morphological struc- 
ture’, a model of the main oval can be based on a statistical analysis 
of the typical ultraviolet oval'®. By subtracting this modelled main 
auroral oval from the infrared intensity profile, the residual emission 
can be calculated (Fig. 3). This results in three clear regions of sec- 
ondary auroral emission, one poleward and two equatorward from 
the location of the main oval. 

The relative excess of infrared emission in Saturn’s polar cap has 
previously been noted'*. This is likely to be caused by significant 
emission across the polar region, analogous with that of Jupiter, 
where emission occurs across the entire polar region in both the 
infrared and ultraviolet’®’’. Corresponding ultraviolet emission 
across Saturn’s pole, if it exists, is too weak to have been detected. 

Of the two intensity peaks equatorward of the main auroral oval, 
the peak on the dawn side has an intensity ~25% of the main auroral 
oval and the peak on the dusk side has an intensity ~ 18% of the main 
auroral oval. Both these intensity peaks have their maximum values 
positioned at exactly the same location as the breakdown in co-rota- 
tion, measured in the corresponding velocity profile, with the dusk 
emission centred on the breakdown in co-rotation and the dawn 
emission somewhat extended, decreasing gently towards the pole. 
The effect of changing the modelled main oval position on the sec- 
ondary oval brightness is discussed in more detail in the 
Supplementary Information. 

This correspondence between the position of the peak secondary 
emission and the breakdown in co-rotation in the ionosphere is direct 
evidence that the breakdown in co-rotation within the magneto- 
spheric plasma is driving a current system strong enough to produce 
an H,* aurora, a weaker variant of the main auroral oval seen on 
Jupiter. This newly identified aurora forms in two distinct regions 
within the slit, one on each of the dawn and dusk sides, at slightly 
lower latitudes than the main auroral oval. Given that this flank emis- 
sion is seen repeatedly in successive runs!*"* and that there is signifi- 
cant emission equatorward of the main oval at noon”®, this constitutes 
strong evidence of the presence of a second auroral oval. Auroral 
electron beams have been detected fairly deep inside the magneto- 
sphere, supporting an internally driven auroral component". 

These are the first auroral emissions from Saturn that can be 
directly related to the main auroral oval at Jupiter. So far there has 
been no published identification of such emission within the ultra- 
violet data set, the closest comparison being a limb-brightened 
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‘auroral zone O’ (‘O’ for ‘outer’)'’. The potential for such oval emis- 
sion was previously predicted, for ultraviolet emission, to form a dim 
narrow oval too weak (~1kR and ~1° wide) to be detected with 
current observation techniques”. Saturn’s main auroral oval is typ- 
ically 20-50 kR, so a secondary oval at 20% brightness is at about the 
limit of detectability with Hubble. This suggests that the strength of 
the current formed by breakdown of co-rotation at Saturn is stronger 
than has been previously modelled and that future observations, 
either in the infrared or in the ultraviolet, should be better able to 
determine the exact location of the secondary oval, allowing these 
models to be improved. 

With this discovery, our understanding is that Saturn’s aurorae are 
more akin to those of Jupiter. Observations of Jupiter have previously 
shown that a significant region of solar wind control exists poleward 
of the main auroral oval’’, a region where there is significant emission 
in both the infrared and ultraviolet’””’. It therefore seems likely that 
Jupiter’s polar aurora is at least partly ‘saturnian-like’ in origin; if this 
is so, a secondary oval will be located within the polar region. 

Thus, although the general morphology of the aurorae of the pla- 
nets is significantly different, the processes by which they are formed 
seem to be similar. Specific morphological differences, such as the 
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Figure 1| H;* aurora emission and the associated line-of-sight velocity. 
The intensity profile (thin) is plotted with the velocity in the inertial frame 
(bold) and, for reference, the rotation of the planet (dashed). Two vertical 
dot—dashed lines mark the location where the ionosphere begins to sub- 
rotate from the neutral atmosphere. Two vertical three-dot—dashed lines 
mark the location of the main auroral oval within the slit. The edge of the 
plot delineates the limb of the planet. This data was taken on 2003 February 6 
as a part of an extensive set of observations of the auroral/polar regions of 
Saturn, with the NASA Infrared Telescope Facility. The long-slit 
spectrometer CSHELL” was aligned west—east on the planet, with the field of 
view of the slit crossing the auroral region. The resultant high-resolution 
spectrum was centred on emission from the H3~ v2 Q(1,0_ ) line at 3.953 jum. 
This line was fitted with a gaussian at each spatial position, and the gaussian 
peak brightness and position were used to calculate the intensity and relative 
velocity of this line by using a method originally applied to Jupiter”, and 
adapted since to Saturn’*"’. The intensity structure shows three peaks, the 
outermost two marking the point where the slit cuts through the main 
auroral oval. The extended flanks of the profile also bulge outwards with 
additional emission. The velocity structure shows a ‘three-tiered’ velocity 
structure’, with a core region that co-rotates with the planet, flanked by two 
regions that significantly sub-rotate, which is typical for profiles taken in 
periods of rarefied solar wind conditions. The errors associated with fitting 
the data are shown by grey regions surrounding the intensity and velocities, 
with darker grey where these regions cross. This is the calculated standard 
deviation of the fitting procedure at each position on the profile. 
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Figure 2 | The location of the spectrometer slit on Saturn's southern 
aurora. The slit position (bold) was estimated by comparing the auroral data 
with a modelled main auroral oval. The longitudinal grid is demarcated in 
steps of 30° and the latitudinal grid in steps of 15°, with the body of the 
planet (in grey) shown for clarity. The main auroral oval model was based on 
an axisymmetric model oval that approximates the observed time-averaged 
ultraviolet auroral oval'®: ~1° wide, located at 75° latitude. This was 
convolved to appear as though measured from the ground, broadened by an 
effective seeing of 1.8 arcsec. The intensity structure, consisting solely of the 
modelled main auroral oval, thus excludes emission from the breakdown 
region or diffuse aurora in the modelled intensity. 


strong dawn brightening seen at Saturn during solar wind compres- 
sions’, still distinguish the aurorae from those at Jupiter and have 
much to tell us about the interaction of the planets with the solar 
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Figure 3 | ‘Jovian-like’ aurorae on Saturn. The residual intensity on the 
flanks of the observed oval (bold) and in the polar cap (bold and grey), are 
found by subtracting the line-of-sight corrected intensity structure, shown 
in Fig. 1 (thin), from the modelled main auroral oval intensity, shown in 
Fig. 2 (dashed). The dot—dashed and three-dot—dashed vertical lines are the 
same as those in Fig. 1. The main auroral oval is modelled as an intensity 
profile, produced by combining the light entering a slit positioned over the 
seeing-distorted main auroral oval model. Because the H;~ aurora is actually 
formed within an atmospheric ‘shell’, where the observed intensities are 
integrated along a column of atmosphere whose depth varies with position 
on the planet, we have applied a line-of-sight correction to the spectral data. 
The residual intensities are calculated by subtracting the modelled main 
auroral oval from this corrected intensity profile. The errors in the secondary 
oval intensity are given as a grey region and are the combined standard 
deviation in fitting the spectra and in positioning the modelled intensity 
profile. The ultraviolet auroral intensity is relatively stable across the short 
integration time over which Hubble images are typically taken, as is the 
infrared aurora when integrated over a period of several hours; however, 
these do vary over longer timescales. Changing the location of modelled oval 
equatorward reduces the peak intensity of the secondary oval but never 
eliminates the secondary aurora completely, and the peak intensity is always 
located at the breakdown in co-rotation. 
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wind. However, it is no longer reasonable to consider Saturn’s aurorae 
a ‘hybrid’ of those of the Earth and Jupiter, but rather that the aurorae 
of Jupiter and Saturn are variants of the same formation processes. 
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Nanoscale holographic interferometry for strain 
measurements in electronic devices 


Martin Hytch', Florent Houdellier’, Florian Hie’ & Etienne Snoeck’ 


Strained silicon is now an integral feature of the latest generation 
of transistors and electronic devices’* because of the associated 
enhancement in carrier mobility*’. Strain is also expected to have 
an important role in future devices based on nanowires® and in 
optoelectronic components’. Different strategies have been used 
to engineer strain in devices, leading to complex strain distribu- 
tions in two and three dimensions*”. Developing methods of strain 
measurement at the nanoscale has therefore been an important 
objective in recent years but has proved elusive in practice’: none 
of the existing techniques combines the necessary spatial resolu- 
tion, precision and field of view. For example, Raman spectro- 
scopy or X-ray diffraction techniques can map strain at the 
micrometre scale, whereas transmission electron microscopy 
allows strain measurement at the nanometre scale but only over 
small sample areas. Here we present a technique capable of 
bridging this gap and measuring strain to high precision, with 
nanometre spatial resolution and for micrometre fields of view". 
Our method combines the advantages of moiré techniques” with 
the flexibility of off-axis electron holography” and is also applic- 
able to relatively thick samples, thus reducing the influence of 
thin-film relaxation effects. 

Transmission electron microscopy (TEM) is the only tool capable 
of measuring strain at the nanoscale, using techniques based essen- 
tially on electron diffraction’*”*. These techniques have the necessary 
precision, but they are indirect and rely on detailed comparisons 
between experimental data and simulation. In addition, they produce 
isolated point by point measurements and can fail in the highly 
strained active regions of devices'”'*. We have previously proposed 
a combination of high-resolution transmission electron microscopy 
(HRTEM) and the image processing technique of geometric phase 
analysis (GPA). Although this technique is highly accurate at the 
nanometre scale”, mapping strain in transistors requires large 
fields of view”. To resolve the atomic lattice, high magnifications 
(typically 500,000) are required. These images have a resolution 
of the order of 0.1nm but the strain information can only be 
extracted on a scale of 2-3 nm for a precision of 0.1-0.3%, and the 
field of view is limited (typically 100 nm square). In addition, speci- 
mens are necessarily thin, which allows strains to relax with respect to 
the bulk state’. We have therefore searched for a way of measuring 
strain in thicker samples, at lower magnifications and for larger fields 
of view without sacrificing precision. The method that we have 
invented"! is an optical combination of the moiré technique’* and 
off-axis electron holography”. 

The principle of the technique is shown in Fig. 1. A coherent 
electron beam illuminates the sample in a diffraction condition for 
a certain set of lattice planes. The sample is composed of a zone of 
unstrained crystal A of known lattice parameters, adjacent to a zone 
of strained crystal B, in a similar orientation and diffraction con- 
ditions. This geometry resembles most cross-sectional samples of 


semiconductor thin layers or devices (B) grown epitaxially on a sub- 
strate (A). The two diffracted beams can then be interfered with the 
aid of an electrostatic biprism. Their phase difference can be mea- 
sured in two dimensions directly from the holographic fringes and 
will depend on the dynamical elastic scattering and, more impor- 
tantly, the geometric phase as defined by geometric phase analysis”. 
If the sample is of uniform thickness the former will be a constant 
phase term, while the latter encodes the strain information through 
phase gradients”. 


Moiré technique Off-axis electron holography 
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Figure 1| Principle of the dark-field holographic moiré technique, a 
combination of the conventional moiré technique and off-axis electron 
holography. Zone A is an unstrained reference region of crystal, and zone B 
a region of strained crystal in a similar orientation. The specimen is 
illuminated with a coherent incident beam, and the diffracted beams 
(transmitted beams are omitted for clarity) are deviated by the biprism so 
that they interfere at the screen. 
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The situation is similar to the conventional moiré technique where 
two samples, one strained and one unstrained, are physically on top 
of one another (Fig. 1). Although accurate, this technique suffers 
from two serious drawbacks: first, it is difficult to produce samples 
with the required geometry, and second, the fringe spacing (which 
determines the spatial resolution of the measurements) is typically 
tens of nanometres. The holographic moiré technique solves the 
problem of sample preparation and nanometric fringes can be 
obtained. Indeed, the fringe spacing can be tuned to the required 
spatial resolution by varying the voltage of the biprism. Compared 
with HRTEM, very large fields of view can be obtained through the 
use of lower magnifications. We can expect the precision to be similar 
to HRTEM and possibly higher. The aperture used to isolate the 
diffracted beams will filter out much unwanted scattered intensity, 
and stability issues will be reduced because of the wider fringes. 

We have tested the technique on a series of dummy transistors 
(Fig. 2a) with a channel width of 90 nm, using Sig9Ge29 sources and 
drains to apply uniaxial compressive stresses to the silicon channel”. 
Figure 2b shows a dark-field hologram obtained by interfering the 
(220) diffracted beam of the substrate with the active region of the 
transistor. The phase image (Fig. 2c) is calculated from the hologram 
and corrected for geometrical distortions”®. 

The deformation in the source—drain direction, ¢,,, can be calcu- 
lated directly from the (220) phase because the scattering vector is 
parallel to the direction in which we wish to measure the deforma- 
tion. The result is shown in Fig. 3. The field of view, as can be seen, is 
0.25 um wide and over | pm long. 

To determine the two-dimensional deformation tensor, it is neces- 
sary to carry out measurements for at least two lattice planes'’. We 
have done this for the (111) and (111) diffracted beams and com- 
bined the results to obtain the full deformation tensor (Fig. 4). The 
spatial resolution of the measurements is determined by the fringe 
spacing and the mask used in the phase reconstruction. Owing to the 
very high signal-to-noise ratio of the holographic fringes, we were 
able to obtain the theoretical limit of twice the holographic fringe 
spacing, that is, 4nm. To assess precision, we have measured the 
standard deviation of the strain in a uniform region of substrate 
and found it to be 0.2%. 

To examine the accuracy, we have carried out modelling of the 
elastic strains using the finite element method”’. Both the bulk struc- 
ture (that is, infinite thickness) and a thin TEM sample (5 nm thick- 
ness) were simulated. The agreement between the bulk simulations and 
the experimental results is striking (Fig. 4). For a quantitative compar- 
ison, we have extracted profiles from the key deformation maps of 
lateral source—drain deformation, é,,, and mean dilatation, 6,, (Fig. 5). 

The mean dilatation is sensitive to thin-film relaxation, so it is 
interesting to note that the experimental data fit the bulk case better 
than the fully relaxed thin film (Fig. 5a). The sensitivity of the tech- 
nique is illustrated in the strain profile in the substrate just below the 
sources and drains (Fig. 5b). Variations of only 0.1% can be detected 
over distances of nearly 1 pm. 

Finally, the most important characteristic for device performance 
is the value of source—drain compression in the channel. The mea- 
surements from the three transistors (Fig. 5c) agree to within 0.1% on 
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Figure 2 | Dark-field holographic moiré experiment on a strained-silicon 
transistor array. a, Conventional bright-field image, gate (G), SiGe source 
(S), SiGe drain (D) and channel (C) indicated. b, Dark-field holographic 
fringes for the (220) diffracted beam. ¢, Phase image calculated from 

(b). Phase is normalized between —n (black) and x (white), x-axis parallel to 
[220], y-axis parallel to viewing direction [110], and z-axis parallel to [002]. 


average, showing the excellent reproducibility of the technique. The 
simulated results in the region between 20 and 120 nm from the gate, 
however, show a systematically lower compression than the experi- 
mental curves (by about 0.1%). Rather than attributing this to a thin- 
film effect, we believe that the modelling of the bulk sample needs to 
be improved to account better for the experimental data. 

The method relies on the preparation of TEM specimens of near 
uniform thickness, but this is now possible with the development of 
focused ion beam techniques”*. Thickness variations are much less 
important for the strain measurements than, for example, dopant 
profiling”. Geometric phase variations are orders of magnitude lar- 
ger (127 in Fig. 2c) than the phase changes due to potential changes in 
doped material (typically 1/6)”. For the holographic moiré tech- 
nique the crystal is oriented to a two-beam Bragg diffraction con- 
dition and not at a zone axis (as for high-resolution imaging). The 


Figure 3 | Measured deformation of strained- 
silicon transistor array shown in Fig. 2. 
Deformation in source—drain direction, é,.,, 
calculated from (220) holographic fringes 
(Fig. 2c), spatial resolution of 5 nm. 
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Figure 4 | In-plane deformation maps for 
transistor array. Left, experimental 
measurements; right, finite-element modelling of 
a bulk specimen. The colour scale gives 
percentage change with respect to the silicon 
substrate for lattice deformation, éj and degrees 
for rotation, «,,. Boxes on simulated results 
indicate position of Fig. 5 profiles. 


phase of the diffracted beam is therefore much less sensitive to thick- 
ness variations and to slight changes in specimen orientation. 

A particular requirement of the method is that the area of interest 
be adjacent to a large region of unstrained crystal, but this is the 
typical geometry of any system composed of a substrate and depos- 
ited layers. It is also the case for grain boundaries, where adjacent 
crystals can be used as references, or precipitates in a matrix. Indeed, 
samples can be prepared with a suitably oriented crystal next to a 
region of interest, for example, by the typical method of preparing 
sandwiched cross-sectional samples. 

We believe that the high precision comes from the extreme focus of 
the method on the experimentally desired quantity—that is, the 
measurement of the geometric phase. Only one diffracted beam is 
chosen, and an aperture excludes all extraneous scattering. Indeed, 
high-order spots can be used to magnify the phase change, which is 
proportional to the diffraction angle. The large fringe spacing means 
that measurements are protected from instabilities—it is much easier 
to image 1-nm fringes than 0.1-nm fringes (as in HRTEM). The only 
real limitation is the field of view obtainable by holography, and the 
corresponding fringe spacing and contrast, but these can be opti- 
mized using higher brightness electron sources”, special lens config- 
urations*! or multiple biprisms*’. We have shown the extreme 
sensitivity and wide area possibilities of dark-field electron holo- 
graphy and expect that the technique can be improved significantly 
with specially designed equipment. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

We carried out transmission electron microscopy using the SACTEM-Toulouse, 
a Tecnai F20 ST (FEI) fitted with an imaging aberration corrector (CEOS), 
rotatable electron biprism (FEI), a 2k CCD (charge-coupled device) camera 
(Gatan), and imaging filter (Gatan Tridiem). Image analysis was done using a 
modified version of GPA Phase 2.0 (HREM Research) and DigitalMicrograph 


Figure 5 | Deformation profiles of the transistor array. a, Mean dilatation 
profile, 6,.,, below the gate across all three transistors, averaged over 60 nmin 
z; b, deformation profile, ¢,., in the silicon substrate, averaged over 60 nm in 
z; ¢, vertical strain profiles in z, ¢,,, taken from gate to substrate for the three 
transistors and averaged over channel width. Profiles from experimental 
data (blue), finite-element modelling for bulk sample (red) and thin TEM 
foil (green). In a and b the experimental curves show the raw data points 
every 2nm (diamonds) joined by a full line, and in ¢ the curves are 
continuous profiles. Positions of profiles and averaging widths are indicated 
on Fig. 4. 
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(Gatan) software. Microscope distortions were calibrated to better than 0.05% 
deformation’®. We carried out finite-element calculations using the COMSOL 
Multiphysics (COMSOL) software. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Specimen preparation. Specimens prepared for electron microscopy are first 
thinned by the tripod method to obtain 4-|1m-thick lamellae. Lamellae are then 
glued on a half copper grid and placed vertically in the focused ion beam micro- 
scope (FIB). We use a Cross Beam XB 1540 FIB (Zeiss): a scanning electron 
microscope (Gemini Zeiss) combined with a FIB column (Orsay Physics). 
Optimal imaging resolutions are 2nm for the scanning electron microscope 
and 10 nm for FIB. Etching is performed with a 30-keV gallium beam to obtain 
thin and uniform TEM lamella. First, we use a gallium probe of 1,200 pA to 
reduce the thickness to below 800 nm (spot size of 1 {tm). A gallium probe of 
70 pA allows thinning to under 200 nm (spot size of 200 nm) anda 10 pA probe is 
used for the final polish. 

Transmission electron microscopy. We carried out transmission electron 
microscopy using the SACTEM-Toulouse, a Tecnai F20 ST (FEI) fitted with 
an imaging aberration corrector (CEOS), rotatable electron biprism (FEI) and 
imaging filter (Gatan Tridiem). The microscope was operated in the 200-kV 
pseudo-Lorentz mode”’. The specimen was oriented to a Bragg condition for 
the selected diffracted beam. We avoided areas showing strong bend contours. 
The voltage applied to the electrostatic biprism was 80 V, which produced holo- 
graphic fringe spacings of 2.0 nm, hologram overlap widths of 250 nm and fringe 
contrasts of about 8%. Holograms were recorded at a nominal magnification of 
X 20,000, on a 2k slow-scan CCD camera (Gatan USC 1000) mounted before the 
imaging filter. Digital sampling densities were 0.566 nm per pixel. 

Data analysis. We calculated phase images using a modified version of GPA 
Phase 2.0 software (HREM Research), a plug-in for the image processing package 
DigitalMicrograph 3.8+ (Gatan). The holographic fringe periodicity was 
selected in the Fourier transform of the hologram using a half-cosine mask of 
radius 0.25nm'. No subsequent averaging was carried out in real space. We 
corrected the phase images for the geometric distortions of the CCD camera 
using the same method as that prescribed for projector lens distortions**. Raw 
CCD distortion data were supplied by P. Mooney (Gatan). No account was taken 
of the modulation transfer function of the CCD camera. Deformation maps were 
calculated by taking numerical derivatives of the phase images using a standard 3 
by 3 pixel kernel in real space. Profiles were obtained using the standard tools 
supplied by DigitalMicrograph. 

Modelling. We simulate strains in the p-MOSFET using linear anisotropic 
elastic theory by resolving partial differential equations with the finite element 
method*™. Domains of different chemical composition are distinguished by their 
elastic coefficients and lattice parameters (determined by applying Vergard’s law 
to the bulk values for silicon and germanium). The geometry of the model is a 
scrupulous reproduction of the TEM lamella based on the bright-field image 
(Fig. 2a). We treat epitaxy as a thermal expansion problem”. Relaxation of the 
different domains is principally governed by the elastic tensor in each domain 
and the boundary conditions. In the x direction, parallel to the transistors, the 
lamella is considered to be infinite by using periodic boundary conditions. In the 
z direction of growth, the lower boundary in the substrate is held fixed and the 
upper surface treated as a free surface. For the bulk simulation, the y direction 
(electron beam direction) is infinite with periodic boundary conditions. For the 
thin-film TEM simulation, we consider a 5-nm-thick lamella with two free 
surfaces. 
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objective lens corrector as a pseudo Lorentz lens in a Tecnai F20 TEM. Proc. 16th 
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Improved estimates of upper-ocean warming and 
multi-decadal sea-level rise 


Catia M. Domingues’, John A. Church’, Neil J. White’”, Peter J. Gleckler®, Susan E. Wijffels', Paul M. Barker’ 


& Jeff R. Dunn! 


Changes in the climate system’s energy budget are predominantly 
revealed in ocean temperatures’? and the associated thermal 
expansion contribution to sea-level rise’. Climate models, however, 
do not reproduce the large decadal variability in globally averaged 
ocean heat content inferred from the sparse observational data- 
base**, even when volcanic and other variable climate forcings 
are included. The sum of the observed contributions has also not 
adequately explained the overall multi-decadal rise’. Here we 
report improved estimates of near-global ocean heat content and 
thermal expansion for the upper 300 m and 700 m of the ocean for 
1950-2003, using statistical techniques that allow for sparse data 
coverage’ ’ and applying recent corrections* to reduce systematic 
biases in the most common ocean temperature observations’. Our 
ocean warming and thermal expansion trends for 1961-2003 are 
about 50 per cent larger than earlier estimates but about 40 per cent 
smaller for 1993-2003, which is consistent with the recognition that 
previously estimated rates for the 1990s had a positive bias as a 
result of instrumental errors*"°. On average, the decadal variability 
of the climate models with volcanic forcing now agrees approxi- 
mately with the observations, but the modelled multi-decadal 
trends are smaller than observed. We add our observational esti- 
mate of upper-ocean thermal expansion to other contributions to 
sea-level rise and find that the sum of contributions from 1961 to 
2003 is about 1.5+0.4mmyr', in good agreement with our 
updated estimate of near-global mean sea-level rise (using tech- 
niques established in earlier studies®’) of 1.6 + 0.2mmyr“'. 

To estimate ocean heat content and associated thermosteric sea- 
level changes from 1950 to 2003 (see Methods), we use temperature 
data'' from reversing thermometers (whole period), expendable 
bathy-thermographs (XBTs; since the late 1960s), modern and more 
accurate conductivity-temperature-depth (CTD) measurements 
from research ships (since the 1980s) and Argo floats (mostly from 
2001). XBTs, providing more than 50% of the data, measure tem- 
perature from free-falling expendable probes at depths estimated 
from the elapsed time since release at the surface. Significant system- 
atic biases in XBT temperatures” are associated primarily with errors 
in the estimated depth of observations, probably a result of subtle 
differences in the manufacture of the XBTs*. We use a recent time- 
variable XBT fall-rate correction® to minimize these biases. To 
recover the large-scale patterns from sparse temperature data, we 
use a reduced-space optimal interpolation technique’. This approach 
helps overcome the low bias in previous estimates of trends in heat 
content’'? and sea _level'*’*, particularly in the Southern 
Hemisphere*", and provides rigorous error estimates (see Methods). 

Near-globally averaged anomalies of ocean heat content in the 
upper 700 m and 100 m (plotted as three-year running means) and 


sea surface temperature now track each other at multi-decadal time- 
scales (Fig. 1). These global averages all show a slight increase from 
1950 to about 1960, a 15-year period to the mid-1970s of zero or 
slightly negative trend and, after the 1976-1977 climate shift, a steady 
rise to the end of the record. This pattern is also observed in ther- 
mosteric sea level (Fig. 2). Including time-variable error estimates, 
the linear trend in ocean heat content in the upper 700 m gives a total 
change of 16 + 3 X 10°’J from 1961 to 2003 (equivalent to an air-sea 
heat flux of 0.36 + 0.06Wm ~ over the ocean surface area consid- 
ered, 3.3 X 104 m’; all error estimates quoted are one standard devi- 
ation), with about 91% stored in the upper 300 m. For thermosteric 
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Figure 1| Estimates of ocean heat content and sea surface temperature. 


a, Comparison of our upper-ocean heat content (black; grey shading 
indicates an estimate of one standard deviation error) with previous 
estimates (red' and blue’”) for the upper 700 m. The straight lines are linear 
fits to the estimates. The global mean stratospheric optical depth*’ (beige, 
arbitrary scale) at the bottom indicates the timing of major volcanic 
eruptions. The brown curve is a three-year running average of these values, 
included for comparison with the smoothed observations. b, Comparison of 
our 700-m (thick black line, as in a) and 100-m (thick red line; thin red lines 
indicate estimates of one standard deviation error) results with sea surface 
temperature” (blue; right-hand scale). All time series were smoothed with a 
three-year running average and are relative to 1961. 
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sea level, the rise is about 22 mm (a trend of 0.52 + 0.08 mm yr |, 


with about 97% in the upper 300m). These ocean warming and 
thermal expansion rates are more than 50% larger than previous 
estimates for the upper 300 m (refs 1, 13) and are about 50% larger 
for the upper 700 m (refs 1, 12, 13). Since 1976, the equivalent rates 
have been 0.40 Wm ” and 0.59 mmyr_', and for the period of the 
modern satellite altimeter record from 1993 to 2003 they have been 
0.35 Wm ~ and 0.79 mm yr‘, less than previous estimates!*, which 
were biased high by errors in the fall rate of XBTs*"'°. Exclusion of the 
XBT data from the reconstructions produces equivalent trends but 
with larger uncertainties because of the reduced spatial coverage. 

Our time series of heat content and thermosteric sea level (Figs 1, 
2) now show little indication of the large spurious rise in the early 
1970s and the subsequent decrease in the early 1980s (about 
6X10J and about 10mm), which dominate previous esti- 
mates’'*’* and were largely the result of instrumental biases*. This 
result is confirmed if we remove the XBT data from the reconstruc- 
tions. However, there are smaller variations in heat content (less than 
3 X 10°7J) and thermosteric sea level (less than 5 mm), roughly con- 
sistent in both amplitude and timing with the impact of volcanic 
eruptions in 1963, 1982 and 1991 (refs 16-18). 

We compare our estimates for the upper 300 m (not shown) and 
700 m (Fig. 2) with equivalent values from simulations of the twen- 
tieth century in the World Climate Research Programme’s Coupled 
Model Intercomparison Project Phase 3 (WCRP CMIP-3) conducted 
in support of the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
Fourth Assessment Report (IPCC AR4). The CMIP-3 simulations 
examined here are summarized in Supplementary Information. For 
models that do not include volcanic (stratospheric) aerosols, the 
changes in simulated ocean heat content and thermosteric sea level 
have smaller decadal variability than the observations and larger 
long-term trends (Fig. 2a, b). 

For simulations with volcanic forcing (but excluding two models, 
one that simulates the volcanic forcing by adjusting the solar constant 
(pale green diamond), and one that responds more strongly to the 
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Figure 2 | Comparison of observed and simulated ocean heat content 
(OHC) and thermosteric sea level (ThSL) estimates for the upper 700 m. 
a, b, Models without volcanic forcing. c, d, Models with volcanic forcing. The 
observations are smoothed as in Fig. 1 and the model results are yearly 
averages. All models include greenhouse gas and tropospheric aerosol 
forcings. See Supplementary Information for more details of the models and 
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Agung eruption (orange circle) than the other models’’), the 
observed and modelled heat content and thermal expansion time 
series are similar, with comparable falls in heat content and sea level 
after volcanic eruptions (Fig. 2c, d). After removal of a linear trend 
for 1961-1999, the average of the model variances is marginally larger 
than the variance of the (smoothed) observed time series (which also 
contains observational uncertainty). The simulated and the observed 
time series are correlated at zero lag (average correlation coefficient 
of 0.60). The magnitude of these simulated responses varies because 
of differences in model physics and estimated volcanic forcings'’*"*. 
In addition, there are significant differences between ensemble mem- 
bers of the same model. 

From 1961 to 1999, the simulations with volcanic forcing have 
multi-decadal trends in heat storage and thermosteric sea-level rise 
substantially smaller than those without volcanic forcing. The model 
trends with volcanic forcing are closer to the observations but are on 
average about 28% smaller in the upper 300 m and about 10% smaller 
in the upper 700 m; that is, 73% of the heat storage in the models is in 
the upper 300 m, in contrast with 93% in the observations. 

We combine our estimates of thermosteric sea level with estimates 
of thermal expansion in the deep ocean and of the increased mass of 
the ocean in an attempt to balance the sea-level budget (Fig. 3). 
Although observations and models confirm that recent warming is 
greatest in the upper ocean, there are widespread observations of 
warming deeper than 700m (refs 19-21). The only global obser- 
vational estimate of thermal expansion in the deep ocean”* indicates 
that integrating to 3,000 m gives a 20% increase on the value for the 
upper 700m (or 0.07 mmyr™'). This value is probably underesti- 
mated because of the use of standard optimal interpolation tech- 
niques and the sparse deep observational database, particularly in 
the Southern Hemisphere’. In the ocean reanalysis from the 
German Consortium for Estimating the Circulation and Climate of 
the Ocean model, the 1962-2001 ocean thermal expansion was about 
0.6mmyr_' in the upper 700m, with an additional 50% (about 
0.3mm yr ') from the ocean below 700 m (ref. 22). For estimating 
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the climatic forcings. The stratospheric aerosol loadings*’ of the major 
volcanic eruptions are shown at the bottom of ¢ and d. The brown curve is a 
three-year running average of these values, included for comparison with the 
smoothed observations. The grey shading indicates estimates of one 
standard deviation error for the observed time series, and all time series are 
relative to 1961. 
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the sea-level budget we use a deep-ocean thermal expansion of 
0.2 + 0.1mm yr! (Fig. 3a) but recognize that this value is uncertain. 
This thermal expansion rate implies additional heat storage of about 
8 X 10°7J (0.2Wm ”) in the deep ocean. 

For 1961-2003, glaciers and ice caps contribute 0.5 + 0.2mm yr! 
to global sea-level rise (Fig. 3a), increasing to 0.8 + 0.2mm yr! for 
1993-2003 (ref. 23). For 1993-2003, the estimated contributions for 
the Greenland and Antarctic ice sheets are 0.21+0.07 and 
0.21+0.35mmyr_', respectively’. There is little information to 
constrain ice sheet contributions for previous decades, but it is 
thought that the Greenland contribution has increased significantly 
in recent years™*. We use a contribution that increases linearly from 
zero in 1961 to the 1990s value. The Antarctic ice sheet is thought to 
be still responding to changes since the last glacial maximum". These 
long timescales suggest that there may have been little change in the 
Antarctic contribution since 1961. 

Hydrological models indicate decadal changes in terrestrial water 
storage but little long-term trend” (Fig. 3a). Terrestrial storage assoc- 
iated with multi-decadal human interference in the water system is 
poorly determined. The two largest terms, the building of dams 
(about 0.55mm yr! over the past half century’®) and the mining 
of groundwater”’, are likely to be of similar size but of opposite sign. 
For this reason we have not included these terms in Fig. 3. 

We update in situ estimates of globally averaged sea level by apply- 
ing established techniques®’, but using empirical orthogonal func- 
tions determined from a longer set of altimeter data (1993-2006), 
using a larger number of tide gauges than in previous studies and 
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Figure 3 | Total observed sea-level rise and its components. a, The 
components are thermal expansion in the upper 700 m (red), thermal 
expansion in the deep ocean (orange), the ice sheets of Antarctica and 
Greenland (cyan), glaciers and ice caps (dark blue) and terrestrial storage 
(green). b, The estimated sea levels are indicated by the black line (this 
study), the yellow dotted line** and the red dotted line (from satellite 
altimeter observations). The sum of the contributions is shown by the blue 
line. Estimates of one standard deviation error for the sea level are indicated 
by the grey shading. For the sum of components, we include our rigorous 
estimates of one standard deviation error for upper-ocean thermal 
expansion; these are shown by the thin blue lines. All time series were 
smoothed with a three-year running average and are relative to 1961. 
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correcting the tide-gauge data for the impact of atmospheric pres- 
sure’’, as well as glacial isostatic adjustment. The globally averaged 
sea-level trend from this new estimate and one using an independent 
technique”* are almost identical from 1961 to 2003, with a trend of 
1.6+0.2mmyr ' (Fig. 3b). The sum of contributions to sea-level 
rise is 1.5+0.4mmyr', not significantly different from the esti- 
mated value. The almost exact agreement in 2003 is fortuitous and 
the different decadal variability is an indication of the uncertainty in 
the estimates and the (unknown) variability in the cryospheric and 
deep-ocean contributions. From 1993 to 2003, the sum of contribu- 
tions is 2.4mm yr ', again almost equal to the estimated trend from 
tide gauges of 2.3mm yr ' and still in the upper quartile of the IPCC 
projections from 1990 (ref. 29). Note that the sea level estimated from 
satellite altimeter observations follows the in situ estimate closely up 
to 1999 and then begins to diverge, implying a higher rate of rise. It is 
unclear why the in situ and satellite estimates diverge, and careful 
comparison is urgently needed. 

The improved closure of the sea-level budget over multi-decadal 
periods (Fig. 3b) and the better agreement in the magnitude of 
observed and simulated decadal variability (Fig. 2c, d) increase con- 
fidence in the present results and represent progress since the last two 
IPCC reports”. The results indicate an ongoing need for careful 
quality control of observational data and also for detailed global 
and regional comparisons of observational estimates with climate 
models to understand the implications for the detection, attribution 
and projection of climate change and sea-level rise. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


We reconstructed near-global monthly thermosteric sea level anomalies for 
1950-2003 and for different depth levels (100, 200, 300, 400, 500 and 700m), 
using a reduced-space optimal interpolation technique’. This technique is 
designed to recover the large-scale robust patterns that can be derived from 
sparse data and has previously been used to estimate global sea surface temper- 
ature*’, atmospheric pressure” and sea level®’. The globally averaged time series 
were computed with equal-area weighting. We converted the thermosteric sea- 
level fields into changes in ocean heat content using a spatially variable regres- 
sion. Because of the sparse spatial coverage, particularly in the earlier part of the 
period, the monthly reconstructed fields contained substantial noise that were 
reduced by forming three-year running means. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Ocean temperature data. To estimate ocean heat content for the upper 300m 
and 700 m and the associated thermosteric sea level from 1950 to 2003, we used 
about 2.3 and 1.8 million profiles (shallow and deep, respectively) from the 
available 6 million ocean temperature profiles in the ENACT/ENSEMBLES ver- 
sion 3 (hereafter EN3) data set''. We discarded profiles (about 1.7 million) that 
had bad quality flags, had coarse vertical resolution, were shallower than 100m 
depth or were from higher latitudes than 65° N and 65° S. We carefully selected 
only the temperature profiles that were clearly identified and measured by XBTs 
(about 1.2 million and 1.0 million), for which we could apply a correction for the 
systematic errors’, bottles (about 1.1 million) and CTDs (about 700,000). We did 
not include temperature profiles from the remaining instrument types (1.8 
million profiles, of which about 1.2 million are from Mechanical Bathy- 
Thermographs (MBTs)) because of a lack of understanding of their potential 
systematic biases*. To complement the XBTs, bottles and CTDs from the EN3 
data set, we used the most recent version of our own quality-controlled Argo 
profiling floats (about 60,000), including corrections for pressure-sensor drift. 
Temperature climatology. We produced a climatology from the observations by 
using a technique developed previously’, which includes spatially dependent 
terms and annual, semi-annual and linear trend terms at each grid point. We 
believe this is superior to most other available climatologies in which all years are 
simply averaged together, yielding young median observation dates in the 
Southern Hemisphere and old median dates in the data-rich areas of the 
Northern Hemisphere. Attempts to resolve more than a linear trend in time 
were also considered, but estimates were poorly constrained by the data. 
Thermosteric sea level and ocean heat content. We converted temperature 
profiles into thermosteric sea level and ocean heat content relative to a number 
of fixed-depth reference levels, assuming climatological salinities from the 
World Ocean Atlas**. We calculated anomalies relative to their monthly mean 
fields and binned them to a 1 month X 1° X 1° grid for the ice-free ocean equa- 
torward of 65° N and 65° S. Our deepest calculation was performed with respect 
to 700 m, for comparison with earlier results'’*'* and because many XBTs mea- 
sure to this depth*. To take advantage of the greater number of observations in 
the upper ocean, the 0—700-m estimates are a sum of two depth integrations, 
0-300 m and 300-700 m. 

Reconstruction details. In our reconstruction we used the sparse but relatively 
long record of thermosteric sea-level anomalies to determine monthly ampli- 
tudes of the leading 30 empirical orthogonal functions (EOFs). The EOFs were 
used to model variability of the time-varying sea level and were calculated from 
14 years (1993-2006) of satellite altimeter data. An additional constant (essen- 
tially a spatially uniform field) was included in the reconstruction to represent 
changes in the global mean®’. Before computing the EOFs, we applied an 
inverted barometer correction and removed annual and semi-annual signals as 
well as a globally averaged sea-level trend from the altimeter data. 

Error estimates. The reduced-space optimal interpolation formalism’ provides 
estimates of errors on the basis of the data distribution and uncertainties in the 
hydrographic observations (instrumental and geophysical errors) as well as 
ocean eddy variability determined from satellite altimeter data. The latter two 
were combined in quadrature. The formal error estimates quoted in the text are 
for one standard deviation. 

Systematic error corrections. We have significantly reduced the systematic 
biases present in previous analyses by eliminating data sets with unknown errors 
(for example MBTs), correcting the XBT fall-rate errors and by using the 
reduced-space optimal interpolation technique. Further refinements in identify- 
ing and correcting XBT errors may be possible in the future® but it is likely that 
more than 70% of the earlier XBT biases have been corrected in this analysis. 
Further corrections are a complex issue that is currently being addressed by an 
international working group. 

Ocean heat content regression. We converted the reconstructed near-global 
monthly maps of thermosteric sea level into ocean heat content maps by using 
coefficients obtained from a spatially variable linear regression between estimates 
of ocean heat content and thermosteric sea level. The regressions are calculated 
from the temperature profiles in 10° X 10° grid boxes (following the World 
Meteorological Organization squares). The resultant correlation coefficients 
are at least 0.99. 
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Cytokinin and auxin interaction in root stem-cell 
specification during early embryogenesis 


Bruno Miller’ & Jen Sheen! 


Plant stem-cell pools, the source for all organs, are first established 
during embryogenesis. It has been known for decades that cyto- 
kinin and auxin interact to control organ regeneration in cultured 
tissue’. Auxin has a critical role in root stem-cell specification in 
zygotic embryogenesis**, but the early embryonic function of 
cytokinin is obscure**®. Here, we introduce a synthetic reporter 
to visualize universally cytokinin output in vivo. Notably, the first 
embryonic signal is detected in the hypophysis, the founder cell of 
the root stem-cell system. Its apical daughter cell, the precursor of 
the quiescent centre, maintains phosphorelay activity, whereas the 
basal daughter cell represses signalling output. Auxin activity 
levels, however, exhibit the inverse profile. Furthermore, we show 
that auxin antagonizes cytokinin output in the basal cell lineage by 
direct transcriptional activation of ARABIDOPSIS RESPONSE 
REGULATOR genes, ARR7 and ARR15, feedback repressors of 
cytokinin signalling. Loss of ARR7 and ARR15 function or ectopic 
cytokinin signalling in the basal cell during early embryogenesis 
results in a defective root stem-cell system. These results provide 
a molecular model of transient and antagonistic interaction 
between auxin and cytokinin critical for specifying the first root 
stem-cell niche. 

Cytokinins are adenine-derived signalling molecules that have 
many essential roles in postembryonic growth and development. 
However, the role of cytokinin signalling in early embryogenesis 
remains unclear*®. To visualize cytokinin’s signalling output in vivo, 
we aimed to design a synthetic reporter that overcame the limitations 
of current reporters, typically immediate-early cytokinin target 
genes. The discrete expression patterns of these markers”* indicate 
that they integrate unknown secondary input that reflects cytokinin- 
independent regulation. 

Cytokinin signalling is mediated by a multistep two-component 
circuitry through histidine and aspartate phosphorelay’. Nuclear 
B-type response regulators mediate transcriptional activation in res- 
ponse to phosphorelay signalling activity, whereas A-type response 
regulators repress signalling in a negative-feedback loop. The DNA- 
binding domains of diverse B-type response regulator family mem- 
bers are conserved and bind a common DNA-target sequence (A/G) 
GAT(T/C) in vitro’°"*. This motif is significantly enriched in the cis- 
regulatory region of immediate-early cytokinin target genes'*, sug- 
gesting its in vivo relevance. To generate a universal cytokinin reporter, 
we tested and optimized synthetic reporter designs using luciferase 
(LUC) activity in Arabidopsis mesophyll protoplast assays'*"*. The 
resulting synthetic reporter, TCS::LUC (two-component-output- 
sensor), harboured the concatemerized B-type Arabidopsis response 
regulator (ARR)-binding motifs’ and a minimal 35S promoter™. 
Only cytokinins activated TCS::LUC, whereas other plant hormones 
such as auxin, abscisic acid and gibberellic acid, had no effect (Fig. 1a, 
b). All three known cytokinin receptors contributed to its cytokinin- 
dependent induction in vivo, as cells isolated from double cytokinin 


receptor mutants were compromised in their ability to induce 
TCS::LUC expression (Fig. 1c). The extent of this reduction correlated 
with the in planta contribution of the different receptors®. B-type 
ARR family members promoted strong TCS::LUC induction in a 
co-transfection assay’* (Fig. 1d). Conversely, coexpression of A-type 
ARR family members inhibited cytokinin-dependent TCS::LUC 
activity (Fig. le). TCS::LUC displayed concentration-dependent 
activation by cytokinin from as low as 100 pM up to about 1 uM. 
Furthermore, TCS mediated significantly higher induction compared 
with the native ARR6 promoter" (Fig. 1f). Addition of a viral trans- 
lational enhancer (Q)'* amplified the response further (Fig. 1f). Taken 
together, these findings suggest that TCS::LUC could specifically 
report even low levels of phosphorelay output triggered by any of 
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Figure 1| Sensitive and specific response of TCS. a, TCS::LUC is induced by 
100 nM trans-zeatin (tZ), but not 1 uM auxin (NAA), 100 LM abscisic acid 
(ABA), or 50 uM gibberellic acid (GA). TCS*::LUC is a negative control. 

b, TCS::LUC is induced by (all at 100 nM): cis-zeatin (cZ), ortho-topolin 
(oT), thidiazuron (TDZ) and N°-(A?-isopentenyl)adenine (iP). Adenine 
(AD) is a negative control. c—e, TCS::LUC induction by trans-zeatin is 
reduced in double mutant combinations of ahk2-2, ahk3-3 and cre1-1 (ref. 
6) (c); stimulated by B-type ARRs (d); and reduced by A-type ARRs 

(e). f, Dose responses are shown. g-k, Embryonic TCS::GFP activity. Closed 
arrowhead in (j) points to TCS::GFP downregulation in the basal cell lineage. 
bc, basal cell lineage; hy, hypophysis; lsc, lens-shaped cell; qc, quiescent 
centre; s, suspensor. Error bars are s.d. (n = 3); scale bars represent 10 iM. 
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the three endogenous cytokinin receptors and relayed to any response 
regulator tested. 

To determine the expression pattern in planta, we generated trans- 
genic Arabidopsis plants carrying the green fluorescent protein (GFP) 
reporter controlled by the TCS synthetic promoter. The activity of 
TCS::GFP in the seedling was consistent with cytokinin actions pre- 
viously documented, for example, in cotyledons’ (Supplementary Fig. 
1b), shoot meristem”’” (Supplementary Fig. 1c), root tip”'”"* and root 
vasculature’? (Supplementary Fig. 1d), as well as in emerging lateral 
root base and primordia” (Supplementary Fig. le, f). Seedlings sub- 
jected to a short-term incubation with the cytokinin-synthesis inhi- 
bitor lovastatin*’ abolished TCS::GFP expression (Supplementary 
Fig. 2b, e). Notably, TCS::GFP expression was restored by the co- 
administration of a cytokinin together with lovastatin (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 2c, f). The analyses validated the physiological response of the 
novel synthetic cytokinin reporter in intact plants. 

To uncover new roles of phosphorelay signalling in vivo, we fol- 
lowed TCS::GFP expression during early embryogenesis (Fig. 1g—k). 
As cytokinins have long been implicated in shoot regeneration’, we 
were surprised to detect the first distinct signal in the founder of the 
root stem cells, the hypophysis, at the 16-cell stage (Fig. 1h). By the 
transition stage, the hypophysis has undergone asymmetrical cell 
division (compare Fig. li with Fig. 1j, and Fig. 2b with Fig. 2c). 
The resulting large basal daughter cell and its descendants repressed 
TCS::GFP expression, whereas the apical lens-shape cell retained its 
expression (Figs 1j and 2c). By the heart stage, a second phosphorelay 
output had appeared near the shoot stem-cell primordium (Fig. 1k). 

To identify the signalling components involved in embryonic 
phosphorelay activity, we determined the transcription levels of 
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Figure 2 | Inverse correlation between cytokinin and auxin signalling. 

a, Two-component gene transcription by qRT-PCR at transition stage. 
Error bars represent s.d. (n = 3). b, TCS::GFP in hypophysis (hy) at early 
globular stage. c, Downregulation in basal cell lineage (bc) at late globular 
stage. d, First ARR7::GFP expression peaks are in the basal cell lineage. 

e, ARR15::GFP expression. f, DR5::GFP activity is highest in the basal cell 
lineage. The boxed sections are magnified in the middle panel; a schematic 
interpretation is shown in the bottom panel. CKI1, cytokinin independent 1; 
ERS1, ethylene response sensor 1; ETR1, ethylene response 1; HK/AHK, 
Arabidopsis histidine kinases; HPT/AHP, histidine-phosphotransfer 
proteins; Isc, lens-shaped cell; RR/ARR, response regulators; s, suspensor. 
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all the two-component genes at the transition stage. A subset of 
candidates for each signalling step was transcribed (Fig. 2a). We were 
interested in the expression patterns of the A-type ARR genes, as they 
represent direct targets commonly used as markers of cytokinin sig- 
nalling. ARR7 messenger RNA was abundant at the transition stage. 
ARR7::GFP transgenic lines displayed initial GFP activity at the late 
globular stage, just after the asymmetric division of the hypophysis. 
Notably, ARR7::GFP activity was high in the basal daughter cell but 
lower in the lens-shape cell and its descendants (Figs 2d and 3c), 
inverse to TCS::GFP levels (Figs 2c and 3a). mRNA in situ hybridiza- 
tion confirmed a similar endogenous ARR7 expression pattern 
(Fig. 3s). ARR15, the sister gene of ARR7, is expressed in the com- 
parable domain, albeit at much lower levels (Figs 2a, e and 3d). 
Therefore, ARR7 and ARR15 expression only partially reflected the 
phosphorelay output (compare Fig. 2d, e with Fig. 2c, and Fig. 3c, d,s 
with Fig. 3a). These results suggest that additional input might con- 
trol ARR7 and ARR15 expression. 

Auxin signalling output visualized by the synthetic reporter 
DR5::GFP (ref. 2) was highest in the hypophysis-derived basal cell 
(Fig. 2f), similar to ARR7 and ARR15 expression. This raised the 
possibility that auxin could induce transcription of the cytokinin 
repressors ARR7 and ARR15, which in turn prevented phosphorelay 
output in the basal cell lineage (Fig. 4m). To test the effect of ectopic 
auxin signalling, TCS::GFP, DR5::GFP, ARR7::GFP and ARR15::GFP 
transgenic embryos (Fig. 3a—d) were treated with the synthetic auxin 
analogue 2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid (2,4-D; ref. 2) (Fig. 3g-j). 
Incubation with 2,4-D resulted in expansion of the DR5::GFP 
expression domain (Fig. 3h)’. The levels of ARR7::GFP and 
ARRI15::GFP expression also increased (Fig. 3i, j, t) and their domain 
widened (Fig. 3i, j), whereas TCS::GFP activity was abolished 
(Fig. 3g). Exogenous cytokinin caused a broad expansion of 
TCS::GFP expression (Fig. 3m), but left DR5::GFP expression 
unaffected (Fig. 3n). Both ARR7::GFP and ARR15::GFP expression 
was increased (Fig. 30, p, t), reflecting their documented status as 
direct cytokinin target genes'’. These experiments revealed that 
besides cytokinin, auxin regulated ARR7 and ARR15 transcription; 
supporting a model where high endogenous auxin activity suppresses 
cytokinin output through the stimulation of ARR7 and ARRI5 
transcription (Fig. 4m). 
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Figure 3 | ARR7 and ARR15 mediate auxin control of cytokinin signalling. 
a-r, Overnight treatment with water (top row), 50 1M 2,4-D (middle row) or 
trans-zeatin (tZ; lower row). ARR7m::GFP (e, k, q) and ARR15m::GFP 

(f, I, r) are explained in u. Filled arrowheads denote basal cell lineage; open 
arrowheads quiescent centre. s, In situ hybridization to ARR7 MRNA. t, ARR7 
(open bar) and ARR15 (filled bar) mRNA induction assayed by qRT-PCR 
after 4-h treatment of embryos with either 1 1M trans-zeatin or 2,4-D. 

u, Illustration of ARR7 and ARR15 promoters. TGTC on sense and antisense 
strands as blue bars; red asterisks denote point mutations TGTC-—TGGC. 
Grey shading connects conserved regions. See text for details. - 
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To explore the possibility that auxin signalling directly induced 
transcription of ARR7 and ARR15, we analysed their cis-regulatory 
regions for motifs that might mediate auxin input. Auxin response 
elements (AuxRE) have been defined as TGTCTC. However, careful 
in vitro analysis demonstrated that only the first four nucleotides are 
essential for auxin response factor (ARF) binding” and we therefore 
screened the promoters of ARR7 and ARR15 for the TGTC motif. We 
found 32 occurrences in the ARR7, and 8 in the ARRI5 upstream 
region (Fig. 3u). Previously characterized functional AuxRE have 
been categorized as ‘simple’ (defined by repetitive motifs) or “com- 
posite’ (where the motif is flanked by a cofactor-binding site)**. These 
criteria guided us in focusing on putative functional TGTC hits. 
Point mutations shown to abolish ARF binding” were introduced 
specifically in TGTC motifs occurring at least twice in a 30-base-pair 
(bp) window or flanked by sequence conserved within or between 
the ARR7 and ARR15 promoters (Fig. 3u). The resulting mutated 
reporters ARR7m::GFP and ARR15m::GFP (Supplementary Table 2) 
showed strongly reduced expression in the auxin-signalling domain 
(Fig. 3e, f, filled arrowhead). Furthermore, ectopic auxin signalling 
was unable to stimulate their expression (Fig. 3k, 1, arrowheads). By 
contrast, they retained responsiveness to cytokinin (Fig. 3q, r). 
Notably, uncoupled from auxin input, ARR7m::GFP showed an 
expression pattern similar to that contributed by the cytokinin 
reporter TCS::GFP (compare Fig. 3e with Fig. 3a). Consequently, 
exogenous auxin application caused repression of ARR7m::GFP 
expression (Fig. 3k, 1), probably due to higher endogenous ARR7 
and ARR15 expression (Fig. 3i, j, t) that prevents cytokinin response 
(Fig. 3g). These results suggest that auxin signalling directly induces 
transcription of ARR7 and ARR15 through conserved TGTC ele- 
ments. The sensitivity of the ARR7 and ARR15 promoters to auxin 
seemed to be confined to early embryogenesis, as expression of 
ARR7::GFP and ARRI5::GFP in the root tip was undetectable by 
the upturned-U stage (Supplementary Fig. 3), whereas localized 
auxin signalling persisted. 

A question remained as to the function of ARR7 and ARR15, 
expressed early in embryogenesis under the control of auxin. No 
embryo defect was observed in the arr7 or arr15 single mutants® 
(Fig. 4a—-f, Supplementary Fig. 6a-f and data not shown). The 
arr7 arr15 double mutants were reported to cause female gametho- 
phytic lethality®, precluding analysis of embryonic function. We 
therefore generated conditional double loss-of-function arr7 arr15 
embryos by expressing an ethanol-inducible** RNA interference 
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Figure 4 | Function of differential phosphorelay output for root stem-cell 
establishment. a—I, Embryos are arr15, RPS5SA::AlcA/AlcR::ARR7(RNAi). 
a-f, Control embryos with no ethanol. g—l, Embryos after ARR7(RNAi) 
induction in the arr15 mutant background. Induction was for 10h (g), 36h 
(h) and 60 h (i-+l). d-f, jH, In situ hybridizations. Artificial colours (c) denote 
stem-cell identity, with quiescent centre (qc) in pink. Cells shaded in grey 
(i) have unclear identity. Filled arrowheads point to basal cell lineage (bc); 
open arrowheads to qc (d-f, jl) or missing qc (i-I). m, Model for auxin- 
dependent phosphorelay downregulation in the basal cell lineage. Scale bars 
represent 10 Um. 
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construct against ARR7 (ARR7(RNAi)) (Supplementary Fig. 4) in 
an arrl5 background with or without the TCS::GFP reporter 
(Fig. 4). Control experiments were performed with single arrl5 
mutant embryos carrying uninduced ARR7( RNAi) (Fig. 4a—f) and 
ethanol-induced ARR7( RNAi) mutant embryos (Supplementary Fig. 
6a-f). Ten hours after ARR7( RNAi) transgene induction in arrl5 
embryos, ectopic phosphorelay output, revealed by TCS::GFP 
expression, was observed in the basal cell lineage (Fig. 4g). After 
36h, in addition to ectopic cytokinin signalling, cell shapes and 
number became irregular (Fig. 4h). After 60h, the morphology of 
the root stem-cell system was severely distorted (Fig. 4i-l), and the 
attribution of stem-cell identity based on shape and position was 
ambiguous in the double mutant (Fig. 4i). Furthermore, the expres- 
sion of key transcription factors required for root stem-cell specifica- 
tion and function, SCARECROW (SCR)*>, PLETHORA 1 (PLT1)*° 
and WUSCHEL-RELATED-HOMEOBOX 5 (WOX5)*’, was abo- 
lished or severely reduced (Fig. 4j-l). Eventually, embryo develop- 
ment arrested (not shown). The single mutant control embryos 
(Fig. 4a—f and Supplementary Fig. 6a—f) did not show any of these 
phenotypes. These results suggest that loss of both ARR7 and ARRI5 
causes ectopic cytokinin signalling in the basal cell lineage (Fig. 4g), 
which interferes with the stereotypical cell division pattern (Fig. 4h) 
and prevents the establishment of normal embryonic pattern, in 
particular the root stem-cell system, as judged by morphology 
(Fig. 4i-l) and expression of key marker genes (Fig. 4j-l). 

To determine whether directly activating cytokinin signalling in 
the basal cell lineage also affects stem-cell development, we used the 
DR5 promoter to direct the expression of a constitutively active 
variant of the B-type ARR10, most abundantly expressed in early 
embryos (Fig. 2a), in auxin-signalling cells. Mutation of the aspartate 
residue at position 69 to glutamate (D69E) mimics the phosphory- 
lated, active state of ARRIO (ref. 28). Indeed, early embryonic 
expression of ARR1O(D69E) in auxin-maximum cells resulted in a 
phenotype comparable to loss of ARR7 and ARRI5 function 
(Supplementary Fig. 6g). Finally, we addressed the requirement of 
phosphorelay signalling in early embryo development. It has been 
reported that mutations in three cytokinin receptors have no obvious 
effect on embryonic pattern formation” ’. Residual activity, or phos- 
phorelay activity independent of known cytokinin receptors, might 
still occur in these conditions. We chose to interfere dominantly with 
transcriptional activation executed by B-type ARR proteins and con- 
verted the abundant (Fig. 2a) positive regulator ARR10 into a potent 
dominant-acting transcriptional repressor by adding an EAR repres- 
sion domain” (Supplementary Fig. 5). Induced ubiquitous expres- 
sion of ARR10-EAR in early globular embryos led to strong pattern 
defects (Supplementary Fig. 6h). As the lens-shaped cell is promi- 
nently marked by TCS::GFP expression during early embryogenesis 
(Fig. 2c), the result suggests that its phosphorelay activity is also 
important for stem-cell specification. Notably, manipulations of 
cytokinin signalling initiated later, at embryonic heart stage, had 
no effect on root stem-cell organization (Supplementary Fig. 7). 
Thus, differential phosphorelay output seems to be transiently 
required for successful development of the hypophysis-derived 
daughter cells into an operational root stem-cell system (Fig. 4m). 

By combining a new visualization tool and inducible genetic 
manipulations, we have uncovered a locally and temporally defined 
antagonistic interaction between auxin and cytokinin that controls 
the establishment of the first root stem-cell niche. In the prevailing 
view, A-type response regulators such as ARR7 and ARR15 act in the 
negative-feedback loop to cytokinin signalling. As a result, A-type 
response regulator levels are in balance with signalling levels, and 
their expression domains are centred on the pathway output. By 
contrast, cytokinin activity will be reduced or eliminated where other 
signals induce A-type response regulators. Thus, gaining control of 
feedback regulators represents a simple yet effective mechanism to 
define the output domain of other pathways, and enables dynamic 
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and quantitative interactions among signalling pathways to promote 
the complex plant developmental programmes. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Plasmid constructs. TCS contains six direct repeats of AAAATCTACAA- 
AATCTTTTTGGATTTTGTGGATTTTCTAGC (core B-type ARR penta- 
mers’ are underlined); negative control TCS* has six repeats of AAAATGTA- 
CAAAATGTTTTTGCATITTGTGCATTTTCTAGC. TCS was cloned in [in front of 
a minimal 35S promoter with a TATA box”, followed by the LUC, QLUC or 
QGFP” coding regions. The integrated reporter construct with the Q trans- 
lational enhancer’® was designated TCS::GFP. The constructs RPS5A::AlcR/ 
AlcA::ARR7(RNAi) and DRS5rev::AlcR/AlcA::ARR10(D69E) were cloned based 
on a binary vector received from E. Lam (personal communication). For the 
ARR7 RNAi) construct, the first exon and intron of the ARR7 gene were cloned 
in sense orientation followed by the first exon in antisense orientation. 

Plant material and treatment. Plants were of the Columbia background and 
grown at 12h light/23 °C and 12h dark/20 °C cycle. In vitro embryo culture was 
performed as described’. Ethanol (0.5—1.0%), which had no effect on normal 
embryogenesis, was used to induce transgene expression. The arrl5 
(WISCDSLOX334D02) mutant harbours a T-DNA insertion in the first exon 
of the ARR15 gene, 73 bp from the translation start (details in Supplementary 
Fig. 8). The corresponding seed stock CS851593 was obtained from the 
Arabidopsis Biological Resource Centre (ABRC, USA). Arabidopsis protoplasts 
were isolated and transfected as described previously'*’. 

Gene expression analysis. RNA was extracted and amplified from ten pooled 
embryos, using PicoPure RNA isolation and RiboAMP RNA amplification kits 
(Arcturus). For expression in wild-type transition-stage embryos, three bio- 
logical replicates were processed. Quantitative PCR with reverse transcription 
(qRT-PCR) was performed as described* and the amplification of EIF4A and 
TUB4 served as standards. Primer sequences are provided in Supplementary 
Table 1. 

In situ hybridization. In situ hybridization was performed as described 
previously*. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Plasmid constructs. Reporter and effector plasmids used for protoplast tran- 
sient assays are as previously described'*'’. The coding regions of ARRI5, ARR22 
and ARR20 were obtained from an Arabidopsis complementary DNA library by 
PCR. The ARR14 gene, the cis-regulatory regions of ARR7 (3 kb), ARR15 (1.2 kb) 
and RPS5A (1.7 kb)*' were generated by PCR from genomic DNA. ARR14, 
ARRI5, ARR20 and ARR22 were then cloned into an expression vector as 
described". Point mutations in the ARR10 coding region resulting in an aspar- 
tate 69 to glutamate mutation, and in the ARR7 and ARRI5 cis-regulatory 
sequences (various TGTC to TGGC mutations) were introduced using the 
QuikChange Multi Site-Directed Mutagenesis Kit from Stratagene. ARR7::GFP 
and ARRI5::GFP reporter genes were subcloned into the minibinary vector 
pCB302 (ref. 32) for plant transformation. To increase the expression levels of 
reporters, a TMV leader sequence (Q) stimulating translation’® was added before 
the GFP start codon of all GFP constructs. The minimal 35S promoter, Q and 
GFP sequence (for TCS::GFP), and Q and GFP sequence (for all other GFP 
reporters) was amplified by PCR using the DR5::GFP (ref. 30) plasmid as a 
template. The sequences of oligonucleotides used for cloning are provided in 
Supplementary Table 2. In the ethanol-inducible vector 35S::AlcR/AlcA::gene of 
interest (pDM/7, gift from E. Lam), the 35S promoter was replaced by the RPSSA 
(ref. 31) or DR5::Q (ref. 30) promoters. After the AlcA promoter, ARRIOD69E- 
GFP, ARR10-EAR-GFP or ARR7RNAi) was cloned. The sequences of 
ARR7(RNAi), ARR10(D69E)-GFP and ARRI0-EAR-GFP are provided in 
Supplementary Table 2. All plasmids were sequenced to ensure that no unwanted 
mutations were introduced. 

Transgenic plants, embryo and seedling analyses. Of fifteen independent 
transgenic TCS::GFP lines screened, three lines with consistent and relatively 
high expression in embryonic root stem cells were chosen for detailed analysis. 
Of each stage, at least ten embryos per line were analysed with no variations in 
expression pattern observed. Typically, transgene silencing in TCS::GFP trans- 
formed lines was observed beginning in the second generation after transforma- 
tion, leading to an increased fraction of embryos with reduced or absent GFP 
activity. Five lines showed very weak expression in embryonic root stem cells 
whereas seven had no detectable expression in root stem cells. At least six trans- 
genic lines for each GFP construct (ARR7::GFP, ARR15::GFP, or mutated deri- 
vatives) were screened. Two ARR7::GFP lines showed relatively weak expression, 
four lines were intermediate and one line showed stronger expression in embry- 
onic root stem cells. An intermediate line was used for the detailed experiments. 
Three ARR7m::GFP lines had no detectable expression in the root stem cells, two 
exhibited an expression pattern as reported in this work, and one line exhibited 
stronger expression. The lines with visible expression were tested for auxin- 
inducibility as shown in Fig. 3k. None of them showed an increase in expression 
like the ARR7::GFP lines. All of the ARR15::GFP lines, six in total, similarly 
showed very weak GFP expression in root stem cells. All seven of the 
ARR15m::GFP lines had undetectable expression in root stem cells. For in vitro 
embryo culture, a few ovules from each silique were dissected to analyse the stage 
of the embryos before incubation. The remaining ovules were equally distributed 
between different treatments and control. All tissue culture plates were sealed 
with parafilm and kept in the dark overnight for hormone treatment, or up to 
60h for ethanol treatment. To assess the consequences on viability, unopened 
siliques were incubated up to 10 days in medium containing 0.5 Murashige— 
Skoog, 0.35% phytagar, 2% sucrose, pH 5.7. Ovules were collected in fixative for 
mRNA in situ hybridizations. Embryos were dissected from ovules and mounted 
in phosphate buffer to analyse GFP activity, cleared and mounted with chloral 
hydrate to score phenotypes, or collected in extraction buffer for RNA isolation. 
Ovules from four independent transgenic lines for RPS5A::AlcR/AlcA::ARR7 
(RNAi) in wild-type or arr15 background were treated with 1% ethanol or 
incubated without ethanol and assayed in parallel. Most of the ARR7( RNAi) 
arr15 embryos (69%) showed strong defects in root stem cells after 60h treat- 
ment when the ethanol induction started at early globular stage (m = 71). About 
11% of ARR7(RNAi) embryos (1 = 55) and 9% of wild-type ovules (n= 43) 
after 60h treatment with ethanol showed mild aberrations in the root pole, 
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similar to phenotypes reported previously*’. The low percentage of mild aberra- 
tions was due to embryo culture condition but not ethanol treatment (data not 
shown). Loss of PLT1, SCR and WOXS was only observed in sections derived 
from ethanol-induced ARR7(RNAi) arr15 embryos. For detailed analysis and 
crosses to TCS::GFP, one of the three TCS::GFP lines with high expression in root 
stem cells was chosen. Ovules from four independent transgenic lines of 
RPSSA::AlcR/AIcA::ARR10(D69E), RPSS5A::AlcR/AlcA::ARR10-EAR and DR35:: 
AlcR/AlcA::ARR10(D69E) were treated with 0.5% ethanol. Strong phenotypes 
were observed in 80% of embryos analysed (1 > 40). Treatment with 1% ethanol 
increased the severity of the phenotypes in the mutants but not wild-type 
embryos. To reduce endogenous cytokinin production, lovastatin, a potent 
inhibitor of the mevalonate pathway”, was prepared as described previously” 
and added to seedlings grown in liquid culture medium (half-strength 
Murashige-Skoog medium, 1% sucrose, pH 5.7). 

In situ hybridizations. The SCR, PLT1 and WOX5 riboprobes were as 
described’*’”**; the ARR7 probe comprised the complete ARR7 translated 
sequence. Ovules were fixed at 4°C with 4% paraformaldehyde in PBS for 8h 
after vacuum infiltration. The tissue was dehydrated and embedded in paraplast 
plus. Eight-micrometre sections were placed on SuperFrost-Plus slides. Paraplast 
was removed by immersion in Histoclear. Sections were rehydrated, incubated 
for 30 min at 37 °C with 1 pg ml ' proteinase K in TE (50 mM Tris-HCl pH 8, 50 
mM EDTA), 10 min in 4% paraformaldehyde in PBS and 10 min in 0.5% acetic 
anhydride in 0.1 M triethanolamine, pH 8. After dehydration by an ethanol 
series, slides were air-dried before application of the hybridization solution. 
Per slide, 50-200 ng labelled riboprobe (probe was hydrolysed in case of 
ARR7) was applied in 80 tl hybridization solution. After incubation in a humidi- 
fied box at 58°C overnight (72h for ARR7), slides were washed twice with 
2SSC in 50% formamide for 1h at 58°C. Slides were then washed twice in 
NTE (500 mM NaCl, 10 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 1 mM EDTA) at 37 °C for 5 min 
each, immersed in preheated (37°C) buffer 1 (100mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 
150mM NaCl) and then cooled to room temperature. Antibody solution 
(anti-digoxigenin-alkaline-phosphatase-coupled antibody, diluted 1:2,000 in 
buffer 1 with 1% blocking reagent) was applied for 2 h. Slides were washed twice 
for 10 min with 100mM Tris pH 9.5, 100mM NaCl. 200 ul of fresh staining 
solution (10% (w/v) polyvinylalcohol 70-100kDa, 5mM MgCl, 0.2mM 
5-bromo-4-chloro-3-indolyl phosphate, 0.2mM_ nitroblue tetrazolium salt, 
100mM Tris pH 9.5 and 100mM NaCl) was added to each slide. Staining 
occurred over 4h (72h for ARR7 probe) in a humidified box in the dark. 
Slides were finally washed in water, de- and re-hydrated in ethanol series, and 
then mounted in 50% glycerol. 

Microscopy and imaging. GFP expression was recorded in parallel with trans- 
mitted light using a Leica SP2 confocal scanning microscope. Signals were com- 
bined in Adobe Photoshop CS3. On the basis of (RT-PCR analysis, the ARR15 
transcript was about 20-fold lower than ARR7 transcript in transition-stage 
embryos (Fig. 2a). To visualize the low levels of ARRI5::GFP, we maximised 
the sensitivity of the confocal microscope by increasing the signal gain. Embryo 
sections and cleared whole-mount preparations were recorded with a Leica 
DFC500 digital camera mounted to a Leica DM5000 microscope. 
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Cortical control of a prosthetic arm for self-feeding 


Meel Velliste’, Sagi Perel*’, M. Chance Spalding”, Andrew S. Whitford?’ & Andrew B. Schwartz’ 


Arm movement is well represented in populations of neurons 
recorded from the motor cortex’ ”’. Cortical activity patterns have 
been used in the new field of brain—machine interfaces*"' to show 
how cursors on computer displays can be moved in two- and three- 
dimensional space'**. Although the ability to move a cursor can 
be useful in its own right, this technology could be applied to 
restore arm and hand function for amputees and paralysed per- 
sons. However, the use of cortical signals to control a multi-jointed 
prosthetic device for direct real-time interaction with the physical 
environment (‘embodiment’) has not been demonstrated. Here we 
describe a system that permits embodied prosthetic control; we 
show how monkeys (Macaca mulatta) use their motor cortical 
activity to control a mechanized arm replica in a self-feeding task. 
In addition to the three dimensions of movement, the subjects’ 
cortical signals also proportionally controlled a gripper on the end 
of the arm. Owing to the physical interaction between the monkey, 
the robotic arm and objects in the workspace, this new task 
presented a higher level of difficulty than previous virtual 
(cursor-control) experiments. Apart from an example of simple 
one-dimensional control’’, previous experiments have lacked 
physical interaction even in cases where a robotic arm'®'?™ or 
hand” was included in the control loop, because the subjects did 
not use it to interact with physical objects—an interaction that 
cannot be fully simulated. This demonstration of multi-degree-of- 
freedom embodied prosthetic control paves the way towards the 
development of dexterous prosthetic devices that could ultimately 
achieve arm and hand function at a near-natural level. 

Two monkeys were implanted with intracortical microelectrode 
arrays in their primary motor cortices. Each monkey used the signals 
to control a robotic arm to feed itself. The robotic arms used in these 
experiments had five degrees of freedom: three at the shoulder, one at 
the elbow and one at the hand. Like a human arm, they permitted 
shoulder flexion/extension, shoulder abduction/adduction, internal/ 
external rotation of the shoulder and flexion/extension of the elbow. 
The hand consisted of a motorized gripper with the movement of its 
two ‘fingers’ linked, providing proportional control of the distance 
between them. Monkeys were first trained to operate the arm using a 
joystick (Supplementary Methods). Their own arms were then 
restrained and the prosthetic arm was controlled with populations of 
single- and multi-unit spiking activity from the motor cortex. The 
neural activity was differentially modulated when food was presented 
at different target locations in front of the monkey. Based on previous 
work”, we used this modulation to represent velocity of the prosthetic 
arm’s endpoint (a point between the fingertips of the hand/gripper) as 
an expression of the intention to move”. The recorded signal was also 
used by the subject to open and close the gripper as it grasped and 
moved the food to the mouth. The endpoint velocity and gripper 
command were extracted from the instantaneous firing rates of simul- 
taneously recorded units using a real-time extraction algorithm. 


Many algorithms of varying complexity have been developed in 
open-loop””*”’ or closed-loop experiments'**, but here we show 
that a simple algorithm functioned well in this application. The 
population vector algorithm’ (PVA) used here was similar to algo- 
rithms used in some cursor-control experiments'*”’. It relies on the 
directional tuning of each unit, characterized by a single preferred 
direction in which the unit fires maximally. The real-time population 
vector is essentially a vector sum of the preferred directions of the 
units in the recorded population, weighted by the instantaneous 
firing rates of the units, and was taken here to represent four dimen- 
sions—velocity of the endpoint in an arbitrary extrinsic three- 
dimensional cartesian coordinate frame, and aperture velocity 
between gripper fingers (fourth dimension). The endpoint velocity 
was integrated to obtain endpoint position, and converted to a joint- 
angular command position, for each of the robot’s four degrees of 
freedom, using inverse kinematics. Degree-of-freedom redundancy 
was solved by constraining elbow elevation in a way that resulted in 
natural-looking movements (Supplementary Methods). As the mon- 
key’s cortical command signal was decoded in small time-increments 
(30 ms), the control was effectively continuous and the animal was 
able to continuously change the speed and direction of arm move- 
ment and gripper aperture. Details of the control algorithm are in 
Supplementary Methods. 

To demonstrate fully embodied control (Fig. 1), monkeys learned a 
continuous self-feeding task involving real-time physical interaction 
between the arm, a food target, a presentation device (designed to 
record the target’s three-dimensional location) and their mouth. 
Unlike short control windows used in previous studies, each monkey 
controlled the arm and gripper continuously during an entire session 
(not only during reaching and retrieval movements but also during 
loading/unloading and between trials). The task was challenging 
owing to the positional accuracy required (about 5-10 mm from the 
target centre position at the time of gripper closing). The required 
accuracy for retrieval was much lower because the monkey could 
move its head to meet the gripper. Supplementary Video 1 shows 
monkey A performing seven consecutive successful trials of continu- 
ous self-feeding. It can be seen from the video that the monkey was still 
chewing on the previous piece of food while reaching for the next one. 
It can also be seen that the monkey was able to move its head and eyes 
naturally without affecting control of the prosthetic arm. Example 
signals from the last four trials of the video show the correspondence 
between the spike signals of the 116 units used for control during that 
session and the resulting arm and gripper movement (Fig. 2). 

Monkey A performed 2 days of the continuous self-feeding task 
with a combined success rate of 61% (67 successes out of 101 
attempted trials on the first day, and 115 out of 197 on the second 
day). To put this success rate in perspective, a task of comparable 
difficulty to a previous virtual cursor control study from our group”’ 
would be to simply move the prosthetic arm’s endpoint near the target 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213, USA. “Department of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213, USA. >McGowan Institute for 
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Figure 1| Behavioural paradigm. a, Embodied control setup. Each monkey 
had its arms restrained (inserted up to the elbow in horizontal tubes, shown 
at bottom of image), and a prosthetic arm positioned next to its shoulder. 
Spiking activity was processed (boxes at top right) and used to control the 
three-dimensional arm velocity and the gripper aperture velocity in real 
time. Food targets were presented (top left) at arbitrary positions. 


(that is, complete the Move A period only, without being required to 
home in, load, retrieve and unload). (The Move A period is defined in 
Methods, and shown within the timeline in Fig. 1b.) Monkeys in that 
previous study had a success rate of 80%, whereas our monkey A 
successfully completed the Move A period in 98% of attempted trials 
(Supplementary Table 3). Distance of the targets in this task 
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Figure 2 | Unfiltered kinematic and spike data. a, Spike rasters of 116 units 
used for control. Rows represent spike occurrences for each unit, grouped by 
major tuning component (red, x; green, y; blue, z; purple, gripper). Groups 
are further sorted by negative major tuning component (thin bar) versus 
positive (thick bar). b—d, The x, y, and z components, respectively, of robot 
endpoint position. Grey background indicates inter-trial intervals. Arrows 
indicate gripper closing at target. e, Gripper command aperture (0, closed; 1, 
open). f, Spatial trajectories for the same four trials. Colour indicates gripper 
aperture (blue, closed; purple, half-closed; red, open). Arrows indicate 
movement direction. g, Distribution of the four-dimensional preferred 
directions of the 116 units used. Arrow direction indicates x, y, z 
components, colour indicates gripper component (blue, negative; purple, 
zero; red, positive). 
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b, Timeline of trial periods during the continuous self-feeding task. Each 
trial started with presentation of a food piece, and a successful trial ended 
with the monkey unloading (UL) the food from the gripper into its mouth 
(see Methods). Owing to the continuous nature of the task, there were no 
clear boundaries between the task periods. 


(184 + 31 mm, mean = s.d.) was also greater than that in the previous 
study. Monkey P performed a version of the continuous self-feeding 
task (Supplementary Video 2) with an average success rate of 78% 
(1,064 trials over 13 days), typically using just 15-25 cortical units for 
control. Monkey P’s success rate was higher than monkey A’s because 
the task was easier (see Supplementary Methods). 

The fact that the gripper opens and closes fully each time (Fig. 2e) 
indicates good performance, because full opening is advantageous on 
approach to target and full closing is required for loading. The fact 
that the task requirements allow the monkey to drive the gripper 
aperture to both limits makes this fourth dimension easier to control 
than the x, y and z dimensions. However, the monkey is capable of 
partially opening or closing the gripper, as shown by data from an 
earlier training session (Supplementary Fig. 12). 

Figure 2f reveals a surprising point: after gripping the food and 
pulling it off the presentation device, the monkey gradually opened 
the gripper on the way back to the mouth (Move B) and the gripper 
was typically fully open before it reached the mouth. One might 
expect the food to have dropped when the gripper was opened, but 
this was not always the case because marshmallows, and even grape 
halves to some extent, tended to stick to the gripper fingers. In an 
earlier training session, the monkey kept the gripper closed all the 
way back to the mouth (Supplementary Fig. 13). Over the course of 
training, the monkey must have learned that keeping the gripper 
closed was unnecessary, illustrating the importance of working 
within a physical environment. 

We assume that an arm that moves naturally with a bell-shaped 
speed profile”””® will be easier to control than one that moves in an 
unfamiliar way. Monkey A’s individual-trial profiles (Fig. 3a) show a 
large bell-shaped peak for retrieval movements. Reaching move- 
ments consist of multiple smaller bell-shaped peaks indicative of 
corrective movements. The speed profiles shared qualitative charac- 
teristics with natural movements, but the duration of prosthetic 
movements (3-5s for monkey A, including reaching, loading 
and retrieval) is not yet down to the same level as natural movements 
(1-2 s). The corrective movements and long movement duration are 
consistent with extensive use of visual feedback in this task. 

The animal controlled the exact path of the arm to achieve the 
correct approach direction to position the gripper in the precise 
location needed to grasp the food. This was demonstrated by the 
curved path taken to avoid knocking the food piece off the presenta- 
tion device (Fig. 3b and Supplementary Video 3). It is also important 
that there be no apparent control delay—that is, lag between the 
desire to move and the movement of the prosthetic. The delay 
between spike signals and movement of the robotic arm was approxi- 
mately 150 ms (Supplementary Methods). This is not very different 
from the control delay of a natural arm®. An example of lag-free 
control can be seen in Supplementary Video 2, where the food 
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Figure 3 | Movement quality. a, Speed profiles from four trials. Time zero 
marks the beginning of forward arm movement. Reaching (red) begins when 
the target is in position and ends when the gripper touches the target or 
minimal distance between target and endpoint is achieved (whichever comes 
first). Retrieval (from food off the presentation device to mouth contact) is 
blue, and the graph ends with food in the monkey’s mouth (obtained from 
video record). b, Target tracking. Endpoint trajectory (blue, arrow 1) from 
an initial position (black dot) towards an initial target (purple dot). When 
the gripper was about to arrive (light grey sketch) at the initial target, the 
target was shifted (green trajectory, arrow 2) to a new position (red dot). The 
monkey then moved the arm in a curved path (arrow 3) to avoid knocking 
the food off the presentation device, positioning the gripper (dark grey 
sketch) to grasp the food. This trial is also shown in Supplementary Video 3. 
c, d, Endpoint trajectory variability (monkey A) for reaching (c, Move A 
period) and retrieval (d, Move B). Semi-transparent coloured regions 
represent trajectory standard deviation (over all sessions) around average 
trajectories (grey lines) to each target. Grey spheres (radius 46 mm, 
averaged over all sessions) represent regions where training assistance was 
applied. 


dropped out of the gripper unexpectedly during a retrieval move- 
ment and the animal immediately stopped moving the arm. 

Some displays of embodiment would never be seen in a virtual 
environment. For example, the monkey moved the arm to lick the 
gripper fingers while ignoring a presented food target (Supple- 
mentary Video 4), and sometimes used the gripper fingers to give a 
second push to the food when unloading (Supplementary Video 5). 
These behaviours were not task requirements, but emerged as new 
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capabilities were learned, demonstrating how the monkey used the 
robot arm as a surrogate for its own. 

The monkeys’ arms were restrained in these experiments to pre- 
vent them from grabbing the food directly with their own hands. 
The restraints did not prevent them from making small wrist and 
hand movements. In particular, monkey A can be seen making char- 
acteristic movements with its right hand (Supplementary Video 1): 
extending the wrist and fingers while closing the prosthetic gripper, 
then rotating its wrist and flexing the fingers while retrieving the food 
with the prosthetic arm. It could be argued that these movements 
might facilitate prosthetic control. However, there are several reasons 
we find this unlikely. First, the electrode array was implanted in the 
right hemisphere (the same side as the monkey’s own moving hand), 
while predominant motor cortical output projects to the opposite 
side of the body. Second, the monkey’s hand movement was only 
loosely coupled to prosthetic control. For example, the temporal 
correspondence between wrist extension and gripper closing varied 
between zero and almost a full second (Supplementary Table 4). 
Third, movement is not required for brain-controlled tasks, as 
monkeys in other studies made no movement with their arms'*'>!” 
and paralysed humans have well modulated motor cortical activity 
capable of driving prosthetic devices'’*'*”°. The arm and hand move- 
ments seen here may be vestigial, remnants of the joystick task carried 
out during initial training. 

As an intermediate training step towards continuous self-feeding, 
after the monkeys learned to operate the device with a joystick, they 
performed an assisted brain-controlled task where the monkey’s con- 
trol was mixed with automated control. The types and amounts of 
assistance were configurable in each task period. For example, during 
the Home A and Loading periods (defined in Methods), the training 
program partially guided the endpoint towards the target by adding a 
vector pointing towards the target to the endpoint velocity. Gripper 
opening was partially aided during Move A and Home A by adding a 
positive value to aperture velocity, and closing was aided during 
Loading by adding a negative value. Monkey P also used another 
type of assistance, where the amount of deviation from a straight line 
towards the target was limited by a gain factor. The relative propor- 
tion of all types of automated assistance in the overall control signal 
was reduced over several weeks until both the arm endpoint move- 
ment and gripper were controlled purely by the monkey’s cortical 
command. Full details of assisted control are in Supplementary 
Methods. Targets during the training period were presented at four 
discrete locations. This allowed a measure of trajectory consistency to 
be computed over repeated trials (Fig. 3c and d). Like natural arm 
movements, the reaching and retrieval movements of the prosthetic 
arm show some variability, but are generally consistent between 
trials. 


Figure 4 | Unit modulation. a, Spike rasters of a 
single unit during six movements in each of eight 
directions. This unit (with {x,y,z} components of 
its preferred direction, PD = {—0.52,0.21,0.47}) 
fired maximally in the backward-up-right 
direction (B,U,R) while retrieving from the lower 
left target, and fired least in the forward-down- 
left direction (F,D,L) while reaching to the same 
target. The modulation was consistent during 
(blue side bars) and after calibration (red side 
bars). b, Gripper modulation. Aperture 
command velocity (dotted line) and off-line 
predicted aperture velocity from neural data 
(solid line, +2 standard errors) during automatic 
gripper control, showing that the monkey’s 
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PVA, the extraction algorithm used, is dependent on accurate 
estimates of the recorded units’ tuning properties. At the beginning 
of each day, the tuning properties were estimated in a calibration 
procedure that did not require the monkey to move its arm. Because 
motor cortical units modulate their firing rates when the subject 
watches automatic task performance’, the assisted task (the same 
as in the description of training above) was used for calibration. 
During the first iteration of four trials (one successful trial per target 
location), the monkey watched the automated performance of reach, 
grip and retrieval and then received the food. A trial was cancelled if 
the monkey did not appear to pay attention. Modulation evident 
during the first iteration was used to get an initial estimate of each 
unit’s tuning properties (Supplementary Methods). During the next 
iteration, these initial estimates were used by the extraction algorithm 
to generate a signal that was mixed with the automated control. 
Tuning parameters were re-estimated at the end of each iteration 
while gradually decreasing the automated contribution until both 
arm movement and the gripper were fully controlled by the monkey’s 
cortical activity. An example of the modulation during and after 
calibration is shown in Fig. 4a. In addition to endpoint movement, 
in the current study we also used observation-related activity for 
gripper control (Fig. 4b) in several phases of the training procedure, 
culminating in its skilled use (Fig. 2e and f). 

With this study, we have expanded the capabilities of prosthetic 
devices through the use of observation-based training and closed-loop 
cortical control, allowing the use of this four-dimensional anthro- 
pomorphic arm in everyday tasks. These concepts can be incorporated 
into future designs of prostheses for dexterous movement. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The timeline of each trial was divided into functional periods (Fig. 1b). A trial 
began with a piece of food being placed on the presentation device and the device 
moved to a location within the monkey’s workspace to provide a reaching target 
(Presentation). The monkey often started moving the arm forward slowly before 
the presentation was complete. When the target was in place, the monkey started 
a directed reaching movement while simultaneously opening the gripper (Move 
A). Upon approach, the animal made small homing adjustments to get the 
endpoint aligned with the target (Home A), and then closed the gripper while 
actively stabilizing the endpoint position (Loading). If loading was successful, 
the monkey made a retrieval movement back towards the mouth while keeping 
the gripper closed (Move B), then made small adjustments to home in on the 
mouth (Home B) and stabilized the endpoint while using its mouth to unload 
the food from the gripper (Unloading). A trial was considered successful if the 
monkey managed to retrieve and eat the presented food. Each trial was followed 
by an inter-trial period while a new piece of food was prepared for presentation 
(Inter-trial). During continuous self-feeding, these task periods had no meaning 
during the execution of the task, but rather were imposed afterwards for pur- 
poses of data analysis. In contrast, during training and calibration, a real-time 
software module kept track of the task periods based on button-presses by a 
human operator and based on distance of arm endpoint from the tip of the food 
target presentation device. During training, this real-time delineation of task 
periods was used so that automated assistance could be applied differently dur- 
ing each task period depending on what aspect of the task the monkey was having 
difficulty with. During calibration, the delineation of task periods was used so 
that firing rates collected during each task period could be regressed against 
appropriate behavioural correlates. Further details on training and calibration 
are given in Supplementary Methods. Figures 2f and 3c, dare parallel-projection 
3D plots. Figure 2g is in perspective-projection. 
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Neural substrates of vocalization feedback 
monitoring in primate auditory cortex 


Steven J. Eliades' & Xiaogin Wang’ 


Vocal communication involves both speaking and hearing, often 
taking place concurrently. Vocal production, including human 
speech and animal vocalization, poses a number of unique chal- 
lenges for the auditory system. It is important for the auditory 
system to monitor external sounds continuously from the acoustic 
environment during speaking despite the potential for sensory 
masking by self-generated sounds’. It is also essential for the 
auditory system to monitor feedback of one’s own voice. This 
self-monitoring may play a part in distinguishing between self- 
generated or externally generated”’ auditory inputs and in detect- 
ing errors in our vocal production*. Previous work in humans*'° 
and other animals'’"* has demonstrated that the auditory cortex is 
largely suppressed during speaking or vocalizing. Despite the 
importance of self-monitoring, the underlying neural mechanisms 
in the mammalian brain, in particular the role of vocalization- 
induced suppression, remain virtually unknown. Here we show 
that neurons in the auditory cortex of marmoset monkeys 
(Callithrix jacchus) are sensitive to auditory feedback during vocal 
production, and that changes in the feedback alter the coding 
properties of these neurons. Furthermore, we found that the pre- 
viously described cortical suppression during vocalization actu- 
ally increased the sensitivity of these neurons to vocal feedback. 
This heightened sensitivity to vocal feedback suggests that these 
neurons may have an important role in auditory self-monitoring. 

Vocal communication has an important role in the everyday lives 
of humans and many other animal species. When we speak, the 
sound of our voice is both delivered to an intended listener and 
conducted back to our own ear. Such feedback is a major input to 
our auditory system during vocal production’, and is subjected to 
continuous self-monitoring*, which requires sensitive detection of 
vocal feedback changes by neurons in the auditory system. The 
neural mechanisms underlying vocal feedback monitory are poorly 
understood. 

A small number of previous studies have attempted to investigate 
the function of the auditory cortex during vocal production. Imaging 
and neurophysiological studies in humans have shown reduced 
activity in the auditory cortex during speech production relative to 
passive listening>'°. Similarly, investigations in non-human primates 
have demonstrated that most auditory cortex neurons exhibit 
vocalization-induced suppression of neural firing (spontaneous or 
sound-evoked) during vocal production''’. Previous studies in pri- 
mates have also shown a smaller subpopulation of auditory cortex 
neurons that are excited during self-initiated vocalizations. In addi- 
tion, attenuation of neural signals is also present in the auditory 
brainstem during vocalization”, but differs from the vocalization- 
induced suppression in cortex in that the latter begins several 
hundred milliseconds before vocal onset'*. Suppression of auditory 
cortex neural activity during vocal production contrasts sharply with 
the typical excitatory responses of cortical neurons in response to the 


playback of recorded vocalizations that fall into a neuron’s receptive 
field. This suppression is thought to originate from brain regions that 
initiate and control vocal production. How vocal feedback is encoded 
during vocal production and the contribution of vocalization- 
induced suppression to auditory self-monitoring, however, is 
unclear. 

In this study, we examined whether neurons in the auditory cortex 
were sensitive to auditory feedback during vocal production. Using 
chronically implanted multi-electrode arrays (Supplementary Fig. 
la, b), we recorded 240 single neurons from the auditory cortices 
of marmoset monkeys (Callithrix jacchus), a highly vocal primate 
species, while the animals made voluntary, self-initiated vocaliza- 
tions. By altering the animal’s perceived vocal feedback with custom 
headphones and real-time frequency shifts of +2 semitones we found 
that many auditory cortex neurons were highly sensitive to feedback 
during vocalization. 

Figure 1 illustrates two representative examples of neural res- 
ponses during vocalization under normal (baseline) or altered feed- 
back conditions. The first neuron (Fig. la—c) was suppressed by the 
animal’s own vocalizations under baseline feedback conditions, witha 
mean response modulation index (RMI) of —0.39. The RMI measures 
the relative change in firing rate during vocalization as compared with 
the firing rate before vocalization. This same neuron became strongly 
excited when the animal vocalized in the presence of +2 semitone 
frequency-shifted feedback (RMI = 0.70), as can be seen for multiple 
vocalizations in the raster (Fig. 1b) and peri-stimulus time histogram 
(PSTH) (Fig. 1c). As a control, we also tested amplified (+10 dB), but 
not frequency-shifted, feedback and found that it did not change the 
response from the baseline condition (that is, unaltered feedback). A 
second neuron (Fig. 1d—f) was excited during normal vocalizations 
(RMI = 0.22) and showed an increase in firing rate under frequency- 
shifted feedback conditions (RMI = 0.55), but not under amplified 
feedback conditions (RMI = 0.20). The firing rate increased signifi- 
cantly in both neurons during frequency-shifted feedback conditions 
when compared to both unaltered (baseline) and amplified feed- 
back conditions (P<0.001, Kruskal-Wallis analysis of variance 
(ANOVA)). These examples demonstrate that neurons in the auditory 
cortex, despite being highly modulated by vocal production, are 
sensitive to auditory feedback of self-produced vocalizations. This 
is surprising, particularly for suppressed neurons (for example, 
Fig. la-c) where the vocalization-induced inhibition might be 
expected to reduce feedback sensitivity. 

Overall, neurons suppressed during vocalization, which account 
for approximately three-quarters of the neurons studied in the audi- 
tory cortex'*, exhibited increased activity during frequency-shifted 
feedback compared with the baseline condition. The average activity 
of this population of neurons was strongly inhibited during normal 
vocal production (Fig. 2a). During altered feedback, the firing rate of 
these neurons increased, but remained suppressed as compared with 
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the pre-vocal activity. The second, smaller, population of neurons 
excited during normal vocalization seemed to be less sensitive to 
altered feedback (Fig. 2b). The average firing rate of these neurons 
was slightly reduced in the presence of altered feedback, although the 
change was much smaller than that observed for suppressed neurons 
(Fig. 2a). The effect of altered feedback can still be seen when 
activities of all neurons (suppressed or excited) are averaged together 
and when different call types are separately analysed (Supplementary 
Fig. 2). 

We analysed the effect of altered feedback on individual neurons 
within suppressed and excited populations (Fig. 2c and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 3). Within these populations, both increases and decreases 
occurred in neural firing during altered feedback compared to base- 
line. When plotted against the baseline vocal modulation (unaltered 
feedback), the changes in RMI due to altered feedback in each neuron 
confirm the trends shown by population averages (Fig. 2a, b). Altered 
feedback effects were prominent in neurons with negative baseline 
RMI values, but not in neurons with positive or near-zero baseline 
RMIs (P< 0.001, Kruskal-Wallis ANOVA ). These data indicate that, 
as a population, suppressed neurons were more sensitive to auditory 
feedback during vocalization than excited neurons, suggesting that 
they may have a greater role in vocal self-monitoring. 

The presence of feedback-related changes in auditory cortex 
activity during vocal production raises an important question as to 
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Figure 1| Examples of vocal suppression and excitation during altered 
feedback. a, Spectrogram of a marmoset phee vocalization. b, Raster plot of 
action potentials before, during and after phees recorded from an auditory 
cortex neuron that was suppressed during normal vocal production. Shaded 
areas indicate duration of phees. Neural responses are shown during normal, 
baseline vocalizations (blue), +2 semitone frequency-shifted feedback (red), 
and amplified but unshifted feedback (black). Multiple vocalizations and 
corresponding cortical responses were recorded in each condition. ¢, Peri- 
stimulus time histogram (PSTH) illustrating the large increase in firing rate 
compared to baseline (blue) during frequency-shifted (red), but not 
amplified (black), feedback. d, Spectrogram of a sample trill vocalization. 
e, f, Raster plot (e) and PSTH (f) of an excited neuron whose firing also 
increased during a +2 semi-tone frequency shift, but not during feedback 
amplification. 
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relative contributions of feedback and internal modulations to the 
observed neural responses. The persistence of reduced firing in sup- 
pressed neurons during altered feedback suggests the continued pre- 
sence of inhibition. A direct comparison of neural responses during 
vocalization under baseline and frequency-shifted feedback condi- 
tions revealed a correlation (Fig. 3a), indicating that feedback com- 
bines with, rather than replaces, the underlying vocalization-induced 
modulation. Across the sampled neurons, both increased and 
decreased RMIs were observed during altered feedback as compared 
to the baseline (unaltered) condition (Fig. 3b), but there was an 
overall bias towards increased neural activity. The directions of fre- 
quency shift (+2 versus —2 semitones; Supplementary Fig. 4a) did 
not change the population responses, and responses were also not 
different between the two animals (Supplementary Fig. 5). 

An alternative explanation for these results is that the differences 
could have been due to altered vocal production rather than auditory 
feedback. Auditory cortex neurons are sensitive to natural fluctua- 
tions in vocal production’. We analysed further the difference in 
RMI between altered and baseline feedback in a subset of the data 
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Figure 2 | Feedback effects in suppressed and excited neural populations. 
a, b, PSTHs showing average population responses to phee vocalizations in 
baseline (blue) and frequency-shifted altered feedback (red) conditions. 
Firing rates during altered feedback were increased in suppressed neurons 
(a; RMI < —0.2), but slightly decreased in excited neurons (b; RMI > 0.2). 
The transient increase in baseline activity (a) corresponds to the end of the 
first phrase of multi-phrased phees. c, Relationship between altered feedback 
effects and baseline vocalization-induced modulation. Differences in the 
RMI between altered feedback and baseline conditions were calculated for 
individual neurons (n = 240) and averaged for different ranges of baseline 
RMI. Data are presented as mean values and error bars indicate the s.d. 
Significant feedback effects are indicated (asterisk, P< 0.001, Wilcoxon 
signed-rank test). Individual data points are shown in Supplementary Fig. 3. 
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that contained acoustically matched vocalizations in both conditions 
(Fig. 3c). For each neuron, the average responses for matched and 
unmatched (acoustically different) vocalizations were calculated 
during altered feedback conditions. The RMI difference distributions 
for these three groups were not significantly different (P> 0.05, 
Kruskal-Wallis ANOVA), indicating that changes in neural activity 
were due to altered acoustic feedback, rather than altered vocal pro- 
duction. Furthermore, this suggests that a previously observed rela- 
tionship between vocal acoustics and neural modulation’? was 
probably due to the auditory feedback rather than variations in the 
suppressive internal modulations. The existence of auditory feed- 
back-dependent neural responses in auditory cortex is an important 
observation because, up to this point, it has not been possible to 
separate out the roles of modulation and feedback. It implies a more 
complex mechanism, combining both internal modulation and feed- 
back responses, rather than one purely reflecting internal signals. 
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Figure 3 | Population responses to altered feedback. a, Scatter plot 
comparing frequency-shifted RMI with baseline RMI for all neurons and 
vocalization types. Responses were weakly, but significantly correlated 
(Spearman rank correlation r = 0.56, P< 0.001). Positive (orange circles) 
and negative frequency shifts (green circles) are shown. All three 
vocalization types studied are included. Points are shown for each 
vocalization type in each neuron (phee, n = 197; trilphee, n = 162; trill, 
n= 107). A further breakdown by frequency shift direction (+2 versus —2) 
and vocalization type is shown as a Supplementary Figure (Supplementary 
Fig. 4). ST, semitone. b, The distribution of the RMI difference between 
altered and baseline conditions illustrates the presence of both increased and 
decreased neural activities due to frequency-shifted feedback. The 
distribution was significantly shifted towards positive RMI differences 
(mean = s.d. = 0.05 + 0.21; P< 0.001, Wilcoxon signed-rank test). ¢, The 
distribution of absolute RMI difference values for all vocalizations (filled 
bars) is compared with those for which vocalization acoustics during altered 
feedback either matched (blue line) or did not match (dashed red line) the 
acoustics of baseline vocalizations. The feedback activity in these three 
conditions was not significantly affected by acoustic matching (P > 0.05, 
Kruskal-Wallis ANOVA). 
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A question remains as to the origin of the observed sensitivity to 
feedback during vocalization. A possible explanation is that that the 
effects of feedback alteration on vocal responses are due to the shift- 
ing of vocal acoustic energy into or out of the auditory receptive fields 
of auditory cortex neurons. This would suggest that the vocal effects 
of altered feedback could be predicted from the auditory effects of a 
similar alteration. We therefore examined the relationship between 
passive auditory (sensory) responses of auditory cortex neurons and 
the effects of altered feedback during vocalization. Neurons studied 
during vocal production were examined further with the playback of 
vocalizations previously recorded from the same animal. These 
vocalization stimuli were presented both with and without the 
same frequency shifts used during vocal feedback manipulations 
(Supplementary Fig. 6a, b). The difference in neural response was 
compared to that during vocalization. As seen from the population 
analysis in Fig. 4a, the auditory and vocal frequency shift effects were 
uncorrelated, indicating that the neural modulations observed 
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Figure 4 | Auditory responses and feedback sensitivity. a, Population 
scatter plot comparing frequency-shift effects on neural responses during 
vocal production and auditory playback. The vocal and auditory responses 
to feedback alterations were not correlated (r = 0.09; P > 0.05). Distributions 
of the vocal (black) and auditory (grey) data sets are shown in b. ¢, Distribution 
of the sensitivity index (SI), comparing feedback effects between vocal and 
auditory for the neurons in a, is shown (see Methods). d, The relationship 
between SI and baseline vocalization-induced modulation (measured by 
RMI) is shown. Most units showed an increase in sensitivity to feedback 
alteration during vocalization, particularly for suppressed neurons. Error 
bars represent bootstrapped 95% confidence intervals (asterisk, P< 0.001 
Wilcoxon signed-rank test). 
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during altered vocal feedback were not simply due to the auditory 
(playback) responses of the auditory cortex neurons. Vocal feedback 
responses were similarly unrelated to the frequency tuning of the 
neurons (Supplementary Figs 7 and 8). The frequency shift effects 
were larger (greater firing rate changes) during vocalization than 
during playback (Fig. 4b). These findings confirm that auditory 
tuning cannot account for the responses observed during 
frequency-shifted feedback. 

The absence of a clear relationship between auditory and feedback 
responses suggests that the underlying vocalization-induced modu- 
lation may be responsible for changing neural sensitivity during vocal 
production. We calculated a feedback sensitivity index (SI) for each 
neuron, which relates the frequency shift effects during vocalization 
to those during auditory (playback) stimuli. An SI of +1 indicates 
that a neuron is sensitive to the frequency-shift alteration during 
vocalization, but not during playback, and an SI of —1 indicates 
the opposite. The distribution of the SI for the auditory cortical 
population (Fig. 4c) showed a large concentration towards + 1 (med- 
ian 0.59; P< 0.001, Wilcoxon signed-rank test). This indicates that 
most neurons are more sensitive to frequency shifts during vocaliza- 
tion than predicted from their auditory responses. 

To understand this increased feedback sensitivity, we compared 
the SI with the baseline vocal modulation measured in each neuron 
(Fig. 4d). The analysis revealed that the largest increases in feedback 
sensitivity were found in the suppressed and weakly excited neurons. 
This statistically significant trend (P<0.001, Kruskal—Wallis 
ANOVA) suggests that vocalization-induced suppression acts to 
increase, rather than decrease, the sensitivity of auditory cortex 
neurons to auditory feedback during vocalization. Weakly excited 
neurons may have been similarly affected because their responses 
combine elements of both excitation and suppression. The most 
strongly suppressed neurons failed to show this feedback sensitivity, 
probably because of the lack of ongoing neural activity during vocali- 
zation. Additional analysis of the sensitivity to altered feedback based 
on a d’ (discriminability) measure (Supplementary Fig. 9) demon- 
strated similar properties to those revealed by the SI analysis (Fig. 4). 
Population-averaged PSTHs for auditory playback (Supplementary 
Fig.10) showed, unlike their vocalization counterparts (Fig. 2), larger 
differences for excited than for suppressed neurons, supporting the 
notion that the increase in sensitivity to altered feedback is speci- 
fically related to vocalization-induced suppression. The observed 
feedback responses show, for the first time, that one function of vocal 
suppression is to increase auditory feedback sensitivity during vocali- 
zation. Previous work in the cricket cercal (auditory) system has also 
shown inhibition of auditory responses’. However, in contrast to the 
sensitization during vocalization we have demonstrated in primates, 
inhibition transiently desensitizes the cricket auditory system to 
increase sensitivity immediately after stridulation’’. 

The effects of vocal feedback alteration or distortion during speak- 
ing have been studied previously in the human auditory cortex, with 
results showing the suppression of the auditory cortex during natural 
vocalization®>'° and a small increase in activity during feedback 
alterations®'*'*. The similarity between these results and our current 
findings suggests that common mechanisms may be shared in the 
sensory components of both human and non-human primate vocal 
production. We have previously suggested that the reduced activa- 
tion of the auditory cortex during speaking seen in human imaging 
studies may result from a combination of the underlying activity of 
suppressed and excited neurons’. It is therefore possible that the 
altered feedback effects observed in humans may also be due to 
combinations of increased and decreased activity in individual neu- 
rons. Our findings also suggest that the human auditory cortex may 
exhibit sensitization to auditory feedback during speaking. 

How vocalization-induced suppression contributes to the appar- 
ent increase in feedback sensitivity remains to be elucidated. One 
possibility is that the suppression acts to modulate auditory sensiti- 
vity non-selectively by scaling the gain of neural responses, thereby 
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magnifying the effects of feedback perturbations. Another possibility 
is that the modulatory signals (termed corollary discharges or effer- 
ence copies’’) contain specific predictions of the expected auditory 
input (a forward model”) that are compared to the actual vocal 
feedback; the resulting auditory cortex activity represents the 
deviation from expectancy (error signal). This idea is consistent with 
self-monitoring for error detection, but conflicts with previously 
observed changes in AC neural responses that correlate with fluctua- 
tions in vocal acoustics in the absence of altered feedback"*. A final 
possibility is that modulatory signals induce a transient change in 
auditory receptive fields during vocalization to better predict acous- 
tic feedback. This might explain why feedback sensitivity exists in 
neurons whose playback auditory receptive fields do not overlap 
vocal acoustics. Such changes in receptive field have been observed 
peri-saccadically in the visuo-motor lateral intraparietal area”'. 

Because of the intrinsic variability of marmoset vocal behaviour 
and the necessity of performing the reported vocal experiments in the 
marmoset colony, there are several factors that could have affected 
the apparent increase in feedback sensitivity but cannot be comple- 
tely controlled for in the present study. For example, differences in 
background noise between auditory playback (conducted in the 
sound-proof chamber) and vocalization experiments (conducted 
in the marmoset colony) were present. Fluctuations in the animal’s 
behavioural state between different experimental conditions may 
have also been present. Finally, there were potential differences 
between vocal production and playback because playback stimuli 
lacked the full diversity of the produced vocalizations. These factors, 
although unlikely to account completely for the reported observa- 
tions, need to be kept in mind when interpreting our findings. 

Self-monitoring of vocal feedback may have several important 
functions. In non-human primates, discrimination between self- 
generated and external sounds may play a part in behaviours where 
assigning an auditory input as self is important. These include anti- 
phonal calling, an interactive vocal exchange behaviour seen in mar- 
mosets and other monkeys”, and vocal convergence, the tendency of 
monkeys to match their vocal acoustics to that of their cage-mate”’. 
Sensitive monitoring of auditory feedback to detect vocal production 
errors is also an essential step in feedback-mediated vocal control. 
Humans constantly monitor their speech and quickly compensate for 
perceived changes in feedback**”’, including the frequency-shifted 
feedback used in these experiments”®. Feedback-dependant vocal 
control in non-human primates is less well understood. Monkeys 
can change the amplitude of their vocalizations when their feedback 
is disrupted by masking noise’’. However, there is no published data 
showing them to exhibit vocal compensation during frequency- 
shifted feedback. This lack of a direct behavioural correlate for our 
feedback alterations limits the conclusions that can be drawn from 
the observed feedback sensitivity in auditory cortex. Nonetheless, a 
possible role in feedback-mediated vocal control remains an intri- 
guing possibility for future studies, especially as defects in feedback 
monitoring have been suggested to underlie human communication 
disorders such as stuttering”. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Two marmoset monkeys were implanted bilaterally with two multi-electrode 
arrays, one in each auditory cortex. The 16-channel microelectrode arrays 
(Warp-16, Neuralynx) were adapted from larger multi-electrode designs”. 
Only well-isolated single units were analysed. Neural recordings included both 
primary auditory cortex and lateral fields and all cortical layers. 

Vocalizations were recorded synchronously with neural signals using 
directional microphones. Experiments were mainly performed with the animals 
in the setting of the marmoset colony, allowing vocal exchanges between the 
subject and other animals in the colony. Additional experiments were performed 
in the laboratory with the animals vocalizing in response to the playback of 
vocalizations from a loudspeaker. Experiments were conducted with the animal 
either seated in a primate chair or moving around freely within a cage. 

Vocalization feedback was modified in real-time using a digital effects pro- 
cessor and frequency shifts of +2 semitones. Shifted signals were presented to the 
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animal through customized headphones at a level ~10 dB SPL (sound pressure 
level) louder than vocalizations produced by the animal. Auditory control 
experiments were performed by playing an animal’s recorded vocalizations 
through a loudspeaker at similar amplitudes while the animal sat quietly in a 
sound-proof chamber. 

Neural responses to self-produced vocalizations were quantified using the 
vocal response modulation index (RMI; see Methods). Sensitivity to feedback 
alteration was calculated using a sensitivity index (SI; see Methods). 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Animal preparation and neural recording. Two marmoset monkeys were 
implanted bilaterally with two multi-electrode arrays (Supplementary Fig. 1a, b), 
one in each auditory cortex. The 16-channel microelectrode arrays (Warp-16, 
Neuralynx Inc.) were scaled-down versions of the larger multi-electrode arrays 
developed for use in studies of rodents and macaque monkeys”. Before array 
placement, animals were implanted with a headcap using procedures previously 
developed for marmosets*’. The microelectrodes used were either tungsten or 
platinum-iridium (impedances 2-4 MQ). Electrodes were individually moveable 
using a removable pushing device (Neuralynx). 

Neural signals were recorded via a headstage on the animal end of a wire 
tether, amplified and band-pass filtered, and then digitized onto a personal 
computer. Neural signals were monitored online to optimize signal quality by 
electrode movements, and to guide auditory stimulus selection. Action poten- 
tials (spikes) were sorted offline using custom software and a principle compon- 
ent-based clustering method. Spikes were classified as either from a single- or 
multi-unit based on a minimum SNR (signal-to-noise ratio) > 13 dB (>4.5:1) 
and presence of a refractory period. A total of 501 units were recorded during 
these experiments, of which 240 were later classified as single units. Only single 
units were included in the data reported here. Neurons were sampled in both 
hemispheres of the two animals, including primary auditory cortex and lateral 
fields (lateral belt and parabelt areas) and all cortical layers. 

Vocal recording. Acoustic signals were recorded using directional microphones, 
placed ~20cm in front of the animals, and digitized synchronously with neural 
signals. Vocalizations were extracted offline from the recordings and manually 
classified into established marmoset call types based on spectrograms. Only three 
of the major vocalization types were included for analysis: phees, trilphees and 
trills. Vocal experiments were primarily performed with the animals in the setting 
of the marmoset colony, allowing vocal exchanges between the subject animal and 
other animals in the colony. Multiple microphones were used to monitor vocali- 
zations produced by the subject and the rest of the colony. Additional experiments 
were performed in the laboratory with the animal vocally interacting to the play- 
back of vocalizations from a speaker, a behaviour known as antiphonal calling”. 
Animals made a wide variety of vocalizations in the marmoset colony, but only 
made isolation calls (phee) during antiphonal experiments. Experiments were 
conducted either with the animal seated in a primate chair but with head restraint 
removed, or when moving around freely within a small custom-made cage. Wire 
tethers were used when recording neural signals from free-roaming animals. 
Feedback alteration. Vocalization feedback was modified in real-time using a 
digital effects processor (Yamaha SPX 2000). Frequency shifts of + 2 semitones 
were used. This shift magnitude fell within the normal range of marmoset vocal 
variation. Shifted signals were presented to the animal through customized head- 
phones (Supplementary Fig. 1c, d), modified to attach to the animal’s headcap, at 
a level ~10 dB SPL louder than direct (air-conducted) feedback. Feedback experi- 
ments were conducted in a blocked fashion with: (1) an hour of recording baseline 
(unaltered) vocalizations; (2) an hour of recording with frequency-shifted feed- 
back; and (3) halfan hour of recording with amplified, but not frequency-shifted, 
feedback as a control. More than one frequency shift per session was generally not 
possible because of time limitations to obtain sufficient vocalizations. 
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Auditory stimuli. Before vocal recordings, neurons’ auditory responses were 
characterized with the animal seated in a primate chair within a sound-proof 
chamber. Auditory stimuli were presented free-field through a speaker located 
1m in front of the animal. Centre frequencies of neurons were determined by 
pure tone or band-pass noise stimuli. Animals were also presented with multiple 
samples of its own, previously recorded, vocalizations. Frequency-shifted play- 
back stimuli, created from recorded vocalizations using the vocal effects pro- 
cessor, were added back to the original vocal stimuli with an appropriate relative 
amplitude (+10dB) and delay (10 ms) to match acoustically the conditions 
heard during vocal production with altered feedback. Both normal and fre- 
quency-shifted stimuli were presented at multiple sound levels, but only those 
overlapping the produced vocalizations were used for analysis. 

Data analysis. Neural responses to self-produced vocalizations were quantified 
using the vocal response modulation index (RMI). RMI = (Ryocat ~ Rprevocal)/ 
(Ryocat + Rprevocal)» Where Ryocat is the firing rate during vocalization and Rprevocal 
is the firing rate before vocalization. An RMI of —1 indicated complete suppres- 
sion of neural activity and +1 indicated strongly driven vocalization responses, 
a low pre-vocal firing rate, or both. The effect of altered feedback on neurons 
was determined by calculating RMIs for individual vocalizations samples under 
both baseline (unaltered) and altered-feedback conditions and comparing the 
average RMI from both conditions. The effects of amplified feedback alone were 
examined ina subset of data, but found to be negligible in most neurons and were 
not subjected to further analyses. Population comparisons of feedback effects on 
suppressed (RMI = —0.2) and excited (RMI=0.2) neural populations were 
made by calculating PSTHs aligned by vocalization onset. Additional analyses 
compared responses to acoustically matched and unmatched vocalizations. 
“Matched” vocalizations were those produced during frequency-shifted feed- 
back whose SPL and mean fundamental frequency fell within the 25th-75th 
percentile range of the vocal acoustics measured for the baseline vocalizations. 

Auditory playback effects of feedback alterations were measured by compar- 
ing responses to normal and frequency-shifted vocal samples and then compared 
to feedback effects during vocalization. Frequency-shifted stimuli were com- 
bined with normal stimuli to match the conditions during vocal production 
and altered feedback. A measure of neural sensitivity to auditory feedback altera- 
tion, the feedback Sensitivity Index (SI), was calculated as SI = (|AFR,,<|— 
|AFRaua|)/ (JAFRyoc| + |AFRaua|), where AFR,,. was the change in firing rate 
during vocalization between normal and altered feedback, and AFRaua was the 
change in firing rate between normal and frequency-shifted vocal sounds during 
auditory stimulus playback. 

Statistical tests were performed using non-parametric methods, including 
Wilcoxon rank-sum and signed-rank tests to test differences between distri- 
bution medians. Multiple comparisons were performed using Kruskal-Wallis 
ANOVAs with Bonferroni corrections. Correlation coefficients were carried out 
using Spearman rank correlations. Confidence intervals were calculated using 
200 repetition bootstrapping. 


30. Lu, T., Liang, L. & Wang, X. Neural representations of temporally asymmetric 
stimuli in the auditory cortex of awake primates. J. Neurophysiol. 85, 2364-2380 
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RNA toxicity is a component of ataxin-3 degeneration 


in Drosophila 


Ling-Bo Li't, Zhenming Yu’, Xiuyin Teng’* & Nancy M. Bonini’? 


Polyglutamine (polyQ) diseases are a class of dominantly inherited 
neurodegenerative disorders caused by the expansion of a CAG 
repeat encoding glutamine within the coding region of the respec- 
tive genes'. The molecular and cellular pathways underlying 
polyQ-induced neurodegeneration are the focus of much research, 
and it is widely considered that toxic activities of the protein, 
resulting from the abnormally long polyQ tract, cause pathogen- 
esis”. Here we provide evidence for a pathogenic role of the CAG 
repeat RNA in polyQ toxicity using Drosophila. In a Drosophila 
screen for modifiers of polyQ degeneration induced by the spino- 
cerebellar ataxia type 3 (SCA3) protein ataxin-3, we isolated an 
upregulation allele of muscleblind (mbl), a gene implicated in the 
RNA toxicity of CUG expansion diseases**. Further analysis indi- 
cated that there may be a toxic role of the RNA in polyQ-induced 
degeneration. We tested the role of the RNA by altering the CAG 
repeat sequence to an interrupted CAACAG repeat within the 
polyQ-encoding region; this dramatically mitigated toxicity. In 
addition, expression of an untranslated CAG repeat of pathogenic 
length conferred neuronal degeneration. These studies reveal a 
role for the RNA in polyQ toxicity, highlighting common compo- 
nents in RNA-based and polyQ-protein-based trinucleotide repeat 
expansion diseases. 

To identify modifiers that add new insight into ataxin-3 pathogen- 
esis, we performed an overexpression enhancer- and promoter- 
containing P-element (EP-element) screen with a Drosophila model 
of ataxin-3 (ref. 7) for modifiers of eye degeneration. Seven new EP- 
element insertional mutations were isolated; one of these (B2—E1) 
dramatically enhanced toxicity, causing severe pigmentation loss 
and striking collapse of the retina, but had no effect on its own when 
directed to the eye (Fig. la—d). Molecular analysis showed that the B2— 
El insertion was in the promoter of the mbl gene, and upregulated 
gene expression (Supplementary Fig. 2). As Mbl has been implicated as 
a modifier of CUG repeat RNA toxicity*®, these results suggested an 
unexpected role for mbl as a modulator of polyQ protein toxicity. 

We confirmed that mbl upregulation enhanced polyQ toxicity by 
generating transgenic flies bearing an mbl complementary DNA 
(cDNA) (MbIA, which is implicated in eye and photoreceptor 
neuron development*). As with the original EP insertion, flies 
expressing MbIA showed strongly enhanced SCA3trQ61 toxicity, as 
well as enhanced photoreceptor degeneration when expressed 
with rhl-GAL4, but MbIA had no effect on its own (Fig. le-h and 
Supplementary Fig. 3h). B2—-El and MbIA enhanced toxicity of full- 
length pathogenic forms of ataxin-3 as well as truncated versions, 
and enhanced the toxicity of pathogenic forms of the Huntington’s 
disease protein (Supplementary Figs 3 and 4). Expression of Mbl, 
however, did not enhance deleterious eye phenotypes due to com- 
promised chaperone activity or tau (Supplementary Fig. 3d-g). 
Upregulation of MbIA also enhanced the shortened lifespan of 


flies expressing SCA3trQ78 globally in the nervous system with 
elav-GAL4, Heterozygosity for an mbl null allele (mbl’’’ or 
mbl'”)*° suppressed lifespan reduction (Fig. 1i and Supplementary 
Table 1), indicating that mb] modulated SCA3 toxicity upon both 
upregulation and with reduced activity. 

To reveal insight into potential mechanisms of enhancement, we 
examined effects of Mbl on polyQ protein and RNA. PolyQ proteins 
undergo abnormal aggregation, accumulating into nuclear inclu- 
sions**. With the late-onset driver rh1-GAL4, polyQ protein accu- 
mulates slowly over adult lifespan, allowing sensitive analysis of 
protein levels and nuclear inclusion formation. MblA increased 
the level of the polyQ protein, accelerating inclusion formation 
(Supplementary Fig. 5j, k). Notably, Mbl increased the level of the 
polyQ RNA as well as protein (Supplementary Fig. 5i), suggesting 
that Mbl may act on the RNA to enhance polyQ toxicity. 

To test whether the interaction with polyQ toxicity was conserved, 
we determined whether human muscleblind (MBNL1) could also 
modulate polyQ toxicity in the fly. Flies co-expressing human 
MBNLI4o with pathogenic SCA3trQ78 had dramatically enhanced 
toxicity with striking loss of pigmentation and accelerated photore- 
ceptor neurodegeneration (Supplementary Fig. 6d, g, i). Previous 
studies indicated that functional depletion of muscleblind contri- 
butes to CUG repeat toxicity, with upregulation of MBNL14, sup- 
pressing CUG RNA toxicity’®. To determine further whether 
muscleblind modulation of polyQ toxicity shared features with 
CUG RNA modulation, we asked whether an isoform of MBNL1 
that fails to bind CUG repeats in binding assays in vitro®'' was altered 
in ability to modulate polyQ toxicity. Transgenics were generated 
that expressed MBNL1;;, a form of MBNLI that lacks exon 4 encod- 
ing a domain required for optimal CUG repeat binding®”’ and con- 
served in Drosophila Mbl (Supplementary Fig. 6a). Flies expressing 
MBNLI335, at levels similar to that of MBNL149 in the presence of 
SCA3trQ78, had mitigated enhancement, with only mild pigmenta- 
tion loss and modest loss of photoreceptor neurons (Supplementary 
Fig. 6). These results indicated that an MBNLI isoform that is com- 
promised in ability to bind CUG repeat RNA is also compromised in 
ability to enhance CAG-encoded polyQ toxicity. This suggested that 
muscleblind may modulate polyQ toxicity at least in part by acting at 
the level of the RNA, although mechanisms with CUG RNA modu- 
lation are likely distinct given the opposite effects in these two disease 
situations. 

The data discussed so far suggested that enhancement by Mbl 
was associated with an increased level of the RNA with consequent 
increased level of polyQ protein. Consistent with an effect on the 
RNA, MBNLI has been shown to interact with CAG repeat RNA 
in vitro and co-localize with CAG repeat RNA foci in cell culture, 
suggesting that it can interact with CAG repeat RNA'*. We 
therefore considered whether the enhanced toxicity observed when 
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polyQ RNA levels were increased by Mbl was due simply to an 
increase in the level of the protein, or whether the CAG repeat 
RNA itself possessed an inherent toxicity contributing to polyQ dis- 
ease. The ataxin-3 transgenes used thus far were composed of pure 
CAG repeat sequences within the glutamine-encoding domain; we 
therefore tested whether the CAG repeat sequence was important for 
Mbl enhancement. SCA3 transgenes were generated with a CAG 
repeat sequence interrupted by CAA codons (SCA3trQ78c,ajc)- 
These transgenes are predicted to express a protein of identical 
amino-acid sequence to the CAG repeat encoding transgenic lines, 
differing only in the sequence of the RNA within the polyQ-encoding 


Control mbI/82-E1/4. SCA3trQ61 SCA3trQ61/mb/82-£1 
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Figure 1| Upregulation of mb/ enhances ataxin-3 toxicity. a—d, External 
(top) and internal (bottom) retinal cryosections of eyes of 1-day-old flies. 
a, Flies expressing gmr-GAL4 alone or b with mbl®?“' have normal eye 
morphology. ¢, Flies expressing SCA3trQ61 have a mild loss of 
pigmentation, and slightly disrupted internal retinal morphology. d, Flies 
expressing SCA3trQ61 with mbl”?-*’ show severe external degeneration and 
collapse of the retina. Genotypes w;gmr-GAL4 UAS-SCA3trQ6] in trans to 
cword mbl®?", Scale bar in d, 5 tum for retinal sections. e—h, Retinal 
pseudopupils of 1-day-old flies. e, Flies expressing elav-GAL4 alone or f with 
MbIA have a normal pattern of seven photoreceptors per ommatidium. 

g, Flies expressing SCA3trQ78 show mild loss of retinal integrity (arrows), 
with 5.8 + 0.4 s.d. photoreceptors per ommatidium (n = 200 ommatidia). 
Genotype elav-GAL4/+;UAS-SCA3trQ78/+.h, Co-expression of MbIA with 
SCA3trQ78 enhances photoreceptor loss to 3.0 + 0.5 s.d. (n = 200 
ommatidia; significant difference from g, P< 0.0001 (two-tailed unpaired 
Student’s t-test)). Genotype elav-GAL4/+ ;UAS-mblA/+ ;UAS-SCA3trQ78/+. 
i, Neuronal toxicity by lifespan analysis. Upregulation of MbIA further 
shortened the lifespan of SCA3trQ78 flies, whereas downregulation of mbl 
(flies heterozygous for allele mbl”’) extended lifespan (P < 0.001, 
SCA3trQ78 and SCA3trQ78/mbE’’, SCA3trQ78 and SCA3trQ78/mblA, log- 
rank analysis). Mean + s.d.; n = 170-220 flies for each genotype. Genotypes 
for SCA3trQ78 and SCA3trQ78/mblA are the same as g and h, SCA3trQ78/ 
mbl"”” is elav-GAL4/+;mbl”?’/+;UAS-SCA3trQ78/+. 
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Figure 2 | Interruptions of the CAG repeat mitigate SCA3 protein 
pathogenesis. a-f, Flies expressing similar levels of SCA3trQ78cag and 
SCA3trQ78c,ajc protein show strikingly different degeneration. a—c, Flies 
expressing SCA3 with gmr-GAL4. d-f, Adult-onset photoreceptor retinal 
degeneration, with expression by rh1-GAL4 (25-day-old flies). a, d, Controls 
expressing non-pathogenic SCA3trQ27 protein have normal eye structure. 
Genotype UAS-SCA3trQ27 in trans to a gmr-GAL4 or d rh1-GAL4. b, e, Flies 
expressing SCA3trQ78(s)cac show b severe retinal degeneration and 

e (arrows) striking loss of rhabdomeres (4.6 + 0.6 s.d. photoreceptors per 
ommatidium). UAS-SCA3trQ78(s)cjg in trans to b gmr-GAL4 and e rh1- 
GAL4. ¢, f, Flies expressing SCA3trQ78caa/c at the same level show mild 
degeneration, with ¢ normal external eye morphology and f mild 
photoreceptor loss (6.5 + 0.2 s.d. photoreceptors per ommatidium, 
statistically significant from e, P< 0.001, two-tailed unpaired Student’s 
t-test). Genotype UAS-SCA3trQ78¢,,/c in trans to ¢ gmr-GAL4 or f rh1- 
GAL4. g, Neuronal toxicity by lifespan analysis. Flies expressing 
SCA3trQ78(s)cac have a strikingly shorter lifespan than flies expressing 
SCA3trQ78caajc at the same level (P < 0.001, log-rank test). Mean = s.d., 

n = 150-200 flies for each. Genotypes: elav-GAL4 in trans to UAS- 
SCA3trQ78(s)cag or UAS-SCA3trQ78 cave. h, Climbing behaviour with age. 
At 1 day, both SCA3trQ78cac and SCA3trQ78c¢aajc flies show normal 
climbing compared with SCA3trQ27 control flies, with only about 5% failing 
to climb with agitation (mean + s.d., n = 120-200 flies in total). 
SCA3trQ78cag flies show more progressive climbing defects, such that at 
12 days, 42.1 + 7.6% of the flies fail to climb (mean = s.d., n = 180). In 
contrast, only 17.9 + 2.6% of SCA3trQ78¢, a/c flies fail to climb at 12 days 
(mean = s.d, n = 200). Genotypes as in h. *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; 

***P < 0.001 (two-way analysis of variance). 
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Figure 3 | Untranslated CAG repeats induce progressive neural dysfunction. 
a, Constructs with untranslated CAG repeats within the 3’ untranslated region 
of a transgene encoding a control protein DsRed. b-e, Flies expressing 
untranslated CAG repeats show neuronal degeneration. b, ¢, Flies expressing 
CAG jp in the eye with gmr-GAL4 showed loss of retinal integrity (arrows). 
Paraffin sections of 1-day-old flies, genotypes: b, gmr-GAL4/UAS-CAG 199 (4X); 
c, gmr-GAL4/UAS-CAGp. d, e, Flies expressing CAG 99 showed progressive 
brain degeneration with vacuoles in the brain (arrows). Paraffin sections of 
35-day-old flies, genotypes: d, elav-GAL4/UAS-CAG 199 (5X) and e elav-GAL4/ 
UAS-CAGp. Scale bar in b, 5 um for b, ¢; scale bar in d, 10 um for d, e. 

f, g, Expression of untranslated CAG repeats induces length-dependent, 
progressive neural dysfunction. f, Neurotoxicity by lifespan analysis. Flies 
expressing untranslated CAG repeats show length-dependent reduced lifespan. 
Differences in lifespan of flies expressing CAGp, CAGj99 and CAG)59, and 
CAG)5,/mblA, are significantly different at P< 0.001 (log-rank analysis). 
Mean = s.d., n = 250, 260, 300, 100 flies, respectively. elav-GAL4 in trans to 
(CAGp) UAS-CAGp, (CAG 99) UAS-CAG jo9 (5X), (CAG a50/mpia) is elav-GAL4/ 
+;UAS-mblA/+;UAS-CAG50/+. (CAG259) UAS-CAGo50. g, Climbing ability 
with age. Flies expressing CAGp showed normal climbing defects with age 

(*P < 0.05). Flies expressing CAG, 9 had mild climbing defects at 20 days, 
which strikingly degenerated by 35 days (***P < 0.001 compared with 1 day; 
**P < 0.01 compared with 35 days CAGp). CAG)59 flies had moderate climbing 
defects at 1 day, which were strikingly worse by 20 days (*P < 0.05). 

Mean = s.d., 100-200 flies per time point for each genotype in each experiment, 
two-way analysis of variance. Genotypes as in f. 
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region (Supplementary Fig. 7a). Lines were selected that expressed 
the protein at levels similar to those of CAG repeat transgenic lines 
(Supplementary Fig. 7b, c and Supplementary Table 2). 

Analysis of the toxicity in flies expressing similar levels of 
SCA3trQ78canvg and the pure CAG-encoded protein 
(SCA3trQ78cac) showed that the two transgenes conferred strik- 
ingly different degrees of degeneration. Whereas SCA3trQ78(s)cac 
flies had strong loss of pigmentation and photoreceptor neurons 
(4.6+0.6 photoreceptors per ommatidium), SCA3trQ78caaic 
flies expressing identical levels of protein had only mild pigmentation 
loss and minimal degeneration (6.5 + 0.2 photoreceptors per omma- 
tidium) (Fig. 2a—f and Supplementary Fig. 8). Mitigation of toxicity 
also occurred with expression globally in the nervous system with 
elav-GAL4: SCA3trQ78caajc flies lived longer, with milder pro- 
gression of neuronal dysfunction (Fig. 2g, h). These findings 
were confirmed with multiple independent SCA3trQ78caajg and 
SCA3trQ78cac transgenic lines (Supplementary Table 2). We also 
analysed flies expressing full-length ataxin-3. These studies showed 
similar mitigation of toxicity when the CAG repeat sequence was 
replaced by an interrupted CAA/G sequence within ataxin-3 encod- 
ing transgene (Supplementary Fig. 9). These results indicated that 
toxicity of pathogenic ataxin-3 is mitigated upon interruption of the 
CAG repeat. 

Western blots and immunohistochemistry confirmed that flies 
expressing pure CAG or CAA/G interrupted transgenes for truncated 
or full-length ataxin-3 expressed similar levels of polyQ protein. In 
both, protein was initially diffuse, then accumulated into inclusions 
of similar size and intensity over time, despite the differential toxicity 
(Supplementary Figs 7c and 9b, c). The SCA3trQ78caajc flies, how- 
ever, had lower steady-state levels of the transgene-encoding RNA 
(50 = 10% of that of SCA3trQ78(s)cac flies), indicating that inter- 
ruption of the CAG repeat sequence affected the ratio of SCA3trQ78 
transcript to protein (Supplementary Fig. 7b). We also tested 
whether interrupting the RNA sequence affected the interaction with 
MbI. Whereas MbIA normally dramatically enhanced polyQ toxicity, 
it had only a modest effect on flies expressing SCA3trQ78¢, a/c With 
minimal pigmentation and photoreceptor loss (Supplementary 
Fig. 10). Results were similar with co-expression of human 
MBNL1y9 (data not shown). Moreover, whereas upregulation of 
MbDIA increased the level of the CAG repeat RNA by 1.6- + 0.2-fold, 
it did not affect the level of SCA3trQ78caayg RNA (Supplementary 
Fig. 10i). This result suggested that enhancement of ataxin-3 toxicity 
by MbIA correlated with increased levels of CAG repeat RNA. 

These results suggested that a pathogenic length CAG repeat RNA 
may contribute to polyQ toxicity beyond coding for a pathogenic 
polyQ protein. This raised the possibility that expression of RNAs 
containing non-coding CAG repeats of pathogenic length may, on 
their own, be deleterious. We therefore generated flies bearing a 
pathogenic length CAG repeat within the 3’ untranslated region of 
the DsRed open reading frame (Fig. 3a). Repeats of about 100 and 
250 CAGs were examined, the latter being within the upper limit of 
expansions in polyQ diseases like SCA2 and SCA7 (ref. 2). Transgenic 
lines were selected or combined that expressed the RNA at levels 
similar to that of SCA3trQ78cac protein-encoding transgenes 
(Supplementary Fig. 11a). We confirmed that the non-coding CAG 
repeat transgenics did not express a CAG repeat containing protein 
or generate anti-sense CUG transcripts (Supplementary Fig. 11 and 
data not shown). 

Our study revealed that expression of untranslated CAG repeats 
caused late-onset loss of neuronal integrity when directed to the 
eye and nervous system. Flies expressing CAG repeats (CAGjo9 or 
CAG 50) in the eye showed internal loss of retinal tissue, with holes 
within the retina (Fig. 3b, c and data not shown). When expressed 
globally in neurons with elav- GAL4, flies bearing CAGj99 had normal 
brain morphology at 1 day (data not shown), but underwent striking 
degeneration of the brain with time, and died early with progressive 
loss of climbing compared to controls with CAG» (Fig. 3d—g). CAG 
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repeat-induced neuronal dysfunction was repeat-length dependent, 
with flies expressing CAG)59 at lower levels than CAGj99 showing 
more severe defects (Fig. 3f, g). MblA also enhanced toxicity of the 
untranslated CAG RNA (Fig. 3f), and could increase the level of the 
transcript (Supplementary Fig. 12), indicating that Mbl enhance- 
ment of neurotoxicity does not require polyQ protein. We further 
determined that a long, untranslated, but interrupted RNA construct 
(CAA/Gio00 or 262) When expressed at levels comparable to CAG)59 
lines, was not toxic (Supplementary Fig. 13). These results confirmed 
that pathogenic length CAG repeat RNAs can induce neuronal 
degeneration independent of coding for a toxic polyQ protein. 

We next examined whether untranslated CAG repeats induce toxi- 
city through similar mechanisms as other non-coding trinucleotide 
repeat diseases; namely like CTG repeat sequences. We examined 
whether CAG repeat RNA formed RNA foci or affected RNA splicing, 
which are hallmarks of CUG repeat diseases'*'*. We found that the 
CAG repeat RNA (CAG359) could form RNA foci, although the foci 
were present in a limited number of cells and were small compared 
with those formed by CUG repeat RNA (Supplementary Fig. 14). 
There was no effect on the splicing pattern of a reporter construct’? 
when expressed in the fly (Supplementary Fig. 15). These results 
suggest that untranslated CAG repeat RNA induces neurodegenera- 
tion through mechanisms different from those of CUG repeat RNA. 

Taken together, our results suggest that CAG repeat RNAs may 
contribute a toxic component in polyQ disease, inducing neuronal 
dysfunction and progressive degeneration (Supplementary Fig. 1). In 
support of a role of the RNA in polyQ disease are our findings that 
interruptions of the CAG repeat within protein coding transgenes 
mitigate toxicity, and that an untranslated CAG repeat RNA can 
cause toxicity on its own. Although previous studies suggest a 
minimal role of the RNA in polyQ toxicity’’, raw polyQ domains 
used in such studies induce strikingly more severe toxicity than 
polyQ domains within a host protein context’’; this may mask toxic 
contributions of the RNA. We find that flies expressing pathogenic 
SCA3 polyQ proteins encoded by CAA/G repeat transgenes can still 
develop degenerative phenotypes, but they are less severe and pro- 
gress more slowly than those of SCA3trQ78cag flies with similar 
levels of protein. We therefore suggest that the RNA contributes to 
a shift of the toxicity curve, rather than being solely responsible for 
toxicity. Host protein context clearly has a crucial role in polyQ 
diseases: indeed, a change of a single amino acid outside the polyQ 
stretch can substantially diminish pathogenesis, despite expression of 
an expanded CAG repeat RNA'**°. Within the protein context of 
ataxin-3, including truncated forms of the protein that occur in 
disease”', effects of the CAG repeat RNA may be particularly appar- 
ent. Despite the striking neural dysfunction and degeneration caused 
by CAG repeat RNA, we did not observe effects on external eye 
morphology. This is consistent with a previous study that examined 
only the external eye’’, and is reminiscent of toxicity of the full-length 
ataxin-3 disease gene in Drosophila’; these findings suggest a selec- 
tive sensitivity of neurons to the RNA toxicity. 

The pathogenic effects of the CAG repeat RNA may extend to 
interactions with other cellular factors, as revealed by Mbl. Human 
MBNLI was initially identified as a CUG RNA-binding protein’, 
although it has been shown to also interact with CAG repeat 
RNA". Our studies reveal that mbl modulation of polyQ toxicity 
is affected by the polyQ-encoding CAG sequence of ataxin-3, as well 
as by the domain of MBNL1 required for optimal CUG repeat RNA 
binding. Comparison of flies expressing the same steady-state level of 
polyQcac RNA in the presence or absence of added Mbl indicated 
that polyQ toxicity with Mbl was more severe (Supplementary Fig. 
16), implying that Mbl enhancement is not exclusively due to an 
increase in the level of the RNA transcript. These results suggest that 
muscleblind may act at least in part at the level of the CAG repeat 
RNA in the animal in vivo. Additional studies are required to deter- 
mine the role of muscleblind in human polyQ disease. 
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Many human neurological diseases are caused by nucleotide 
repeat expansions’. Although the polyQ diseases have typically been 
viewed as a separate class due to a protein toxicity, other repeat- 
expansion diseases like DM1, fragile X-associated ataxia and SCA8 
are associated with deleterious actions of an expanded repeat 
RNA”. Data with DM1 and SCA8—both CUG repeat RNA expan- 
sion diseases—also indicate more complex mechanisms that include 
the production of anti-sense CAG repeat RNAs which may act at the 
level of the RNA and/or generation of polyQ protein”*’’. Our find- 
ings that the CAG repeat RNA in the ataxin-3 situation may confer 
pathogenicity highlights additional aspects of these two classes of 
disease that may be shared. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


General fly lines were from the Bloomington Drosophila Stock Center. 
SCA3trQ78 fly lines have been described previously’. The SCA3trQ78caajc 
and SCA3nQ81caayc constructs were generated from MJDQ82¢aajc (ref. 28), 
using the QuikChange Site-Directed Mutagenesis kit (Stratagene). The MblA 
cDNA was generated by polymerase chain reaction with reverse transcription 
(RT-PCR) from wild-type flies. MBNL135 was generated from MBNL Lupo (ref. 
29) using site-directed mutagenesis. CAG99 and CAG»s9 repeats were inserted 
into the 3’ untranslated region of DsRed2 gene (Clontech) in the pUAST vector. 
Non-coding CAG repeats were sized by genescan analysis” with primers: for- 
ward 5’-CGTGGAGCAGTACGAGCGCAC-3’; reverse 5'-AGGTTCCTTCAC- 
AAAGATCCTC-3’. This analysis showed that the CAG jo9 lines had repeats that 
were moderately unstable over time, and at the end of the analysis had repeats of 
about 102-106 (although several lines had flies with repeats of about 85-90, and 
one line contracted to 17). Multiple lines were combined to achieve levels of the 
RNA comparable to that of the SCA3trQ78 lines, and are noted (for example, 5X 
means five independent transgenic lines were combined for expression). The 
CAGo50 lines had repeat lengths of about 240-270, and an expression level of 
about 25% that of the SCA3trQ78 lines. Techniques for western and northern 
blots were standard; details are described in Methods. Photoreceptor counts 
were performed using the corneal optical neutralization technique. For each data 
point, 10 ommatidia per eye and 15-20 eyes per genotype were scored; for at least 
one experiment of each type, genotypes were scored in a blinded manner. The 
climbing ability of the flies was analysed by negative geotaxis. Groups of about 20 
females were anaesthetized and placed in a vertical plastic column. After 30 min 
recovery, flies were banged to the bottom, then scored for climbing ability as the 
percentage of flies remaining at the bottom (less than 2 cm) at 25s. Three trials 
were performed at 3 min intervals in each experiment. One hundred to two 
hundred flies were tested per genotype. Additional details are given in Methods. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Fly lines. Flies were grown at 25°C on standard medium, unless otherwise 
indicated. The MblIA cDNA was generated by RT-PCR from wild-type flies, with 
primers: forward 5’-CCGGCCAGATCTACGATGGCCAACGTTGTCAATAT- 
GAAC-3'; reverse 5'-CCGGCCGTCGACAATTGACTTCATTGGATACAT- 
AAAC-3'. Photoreceptor counts were performed using the corneal optical 
neutralization technique, with details as in Methods Summary. The climbing 
ability of the flies was analysed by negative geotaxis, as described in Methods 
Summary. 

Western and northern blots. Primary antibodies were anti-HA (3F10, 1:500, 
Roche rat-HRP conjugate), anti-tubulin (E7, 1:10,000, Developmental Studies 
Hybridoma Bank), anti-MBNL1 (1:4,000) (courtesy of C.Thornton) anti- 
DsRed (1:400, Clontech, anti-rabbit) and anti-polyQ (1C2, 1:250, Chemicon, 
anti-mouse). HRP-conjugated secondary anti-mouse (1:4,000, Chemicon) and 
anti-rabbit antibodies (1:4,000, Zymed) were used with ECL+ reagent 
(Amersham). For northern blots, total RNA was isolated from adult heads using 
Trizol (Invitrogen). Probes for northern blots (to SCA3, SV40 and rp49) were 
labelled using the High Prime kit (Roche). Primers to generate a probe to the 
SCA3 transgenes were: forward, 5’-CTATCAGGACAGAGTTCACAT-3’; 
reverse, 5’-CAGATAAAGTGTGAAGGTAGC-3’. Primers for the SV40 common 
region of UAS-transgenes were: forward 5'-TGTGGTGTGACATAATTGG- 
ACA-3'; reverse 5'-AGATGGCATTTCTTCTGAGCA-3’. 

Real-time PCR. Total RNA from 20 heads of 0- to 4-day-old flies was extracted 
using RNAeazy kit (Qiagen) and treated with the TURBO DNA-free kit 
(Ambion). cDNA was synthesized in a 20-1] reaction volume from 0.2 Lg of 
total RNA using the High Capacity cDNA Reverse Transcription Kit (Applied 
Biosystems). CDNA (1 ll) was used as the template in a 20-ul reaction volume 
diluted from the Power SYBR Green PCR Master Mix Kit or the TaqMan Fast 
Universal PCR Master Mix (both from Applied Biosystems). Taqman probes 
and primers were designed using the software Primer Express version 2.0 
(Applied Biosystems). Real-time PCR was performed in triplet or quadruplicate 
using a 7500 Fast Real-Time PCR System (Applied Biosystems). Data were 
analysed using either the AACt method (for the splicing assay and DsRed trans- 
gene levels) or the standard curve method (for mbl levels). Endogenous controls 
were either rp49 or Gal4. The entire experiments were repeated two to four times 
on independent RNA preparations. 

In situ hybridization. The body wall muscles of third-instar larvae were fixed in 
4% formaldehyde/PBS solution for 30 min at 4 °C, pre-hybridized for 10 min, 
hybridized with probe (2 ng pl ') for 2 hat 45 °C in buffer (30% formamide, 2 
SSC, 0.02% bovine serum albumin, yeast tRNA (1 mg ml '), 200 mM vanadate), 
then washed in 30% formamide, 2 SCC for 30 min at 45 °C followed by 1x 
SCC for 30 min at 22 °C. For nuclear counterstaining, samples were treated with 
10 ug wl? RNaseA (Qiagen) in 2X SSC at 37 °C for 30 min, incubated in 500 nM 
propodium iodide (Invitrogen) in 2X SSC for 5 min, and then washed three 
times in 2X SSC. The probes were fluorescein 5’ end-labelled (CAG)7 or (CUG)7 
2-O-methyl RNA 20-nucleotide oligomers (IDT). 
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Synergistic response to oncogenic mutations defines 
gene class critical to cancer phenotype 


Helene R. McMurray'*, Erik R. Sampson'*, George Compitello'*, Conan Kinsey'*, Laurel Newman’, Bradley Smith’, 
Shaw-Ree Chen’, Lev Klebanov™”, Peter Salzman’, Andrei Yakovlev”*{ & Hartmut Land’? 


Understanding the molecular underpinnings of cancer is of crit- 
ical importance to the development of targeted intervention strat- 
egies. Identification of such targets, however, is notoriously 
difficult and unpredictable. Malignant cell transformation 
requires the cooperation of a few oncogenic mutations that cause 
substantial reorganization of many cell features' and induce 
complex changes in gene expression patterns’ *. Genes critical to 
this multifaceted cellular phenotype have therefore only been 
identified after signalling pathway analysis’'° or on an ad hoc 
basis*’""*. Our observations that cell transformation by cooperat- 
ing oncogenic lesions depends on synergistic modulation of 
downstream signalling circuitry'’*"” suggest that malignant trans- 
formation is a highly cooperative process, involving synergy at 
multiple levels of regulation, including gene expression. Here we 
show that a large proportion of genes controlled synergistically by 
loss-of-function p53 and Ras activation are critical to the malig- 
nant state of murine and human colon cells. Notably, 14 out of 24 
‘cooperation response genes’ were found to contribute to tumour 
formation in gene perturbation experiments. In contrast, only 1 in 
14 perturbations of the genes responding in a non-synergistic 
manner had a similar effect. Synergistic control of gene expression 
by oncogenic mutations thus emerges as an underlying key to 
malignancy, and provides an attractive rationale for identifying 
intervention targets in gene networks downstream of oncogenic 
gain- and loss-of-function mutations. 

To identify genes regulated synergistically by cooperating onco- 
genic mutations at genomic scale, we compared messenger RNA 
expression profiles of young adult murine colon (YAMC) cells with 
those of YAMC cells expressing mutant p53!” (mp53), activated 
H-RasV12 (Ras) or both mutant proteins together (mp53/Ras)’” 
using Affymetrix microarrays. Using a stepwise procedure, we first 
identified 538 differentially expressed genes between mp53/Ras and 
YAMC control cells with a statistical cutoff at P<0.01 (N-test, 
Westfall-Young adjusted). A further subset of 95 annotated genes 
that responded synergistically (28 upregulated, 67 downregulated) to 
the combination of mutant p53 and Ras proteins (termed ‘coopera- 
tion response genes’, CRGs) was then determined using a synergy 
score as described in Methods (Fig. 1, Supplementary Table 1 and 
Supplementary File 1). Expression values and synergy scores for the 
CRGs derived from TaqMan low-density quantitative polymerase 
chain reaction (qPCR) array data showed strong positive correlation 
with the values for the same genes obtained from microarray analysis 
(Supplementary Figs 1 and 2, Supplementary Table 2 and Sup- 
plementary File 2). CRG identification was therefore confirmed by 
independent methods, with final CRG selection based on microarray 
data due to the higher sample replication in this dataset. 


CRGs encode proteins which are involved in the regulation of cell 
signalling, transcription, apoptosis, metabolism, transport or adhe- 
sion (Fig. 2a, b and Supplementary Table 1), and a large proportion 
are misexpressed in human cancer. For 47 out of 75 CRGs tested, 
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Figure 1 | Identification and characterization of cooperation response 
genes (CRGs). Raw expression values (log) of 538 differentially expressed 
genes (represented by 657 probe sets) for mp53, Ras and mp53/Ras cells, as 
compared to YAMC controls, are shown rank-ordered according to synergy 
score. Red and green indicate relative gene expression in the cells indicated 
versus YAMC cells; purple or blue indicate the synergy score for each gene 
plotted. A synergy score of 0.9 or less defines CRGs. The cutoff is indicated 
by arrowheads or the threshold line (stippled). 
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co-regulation is found in primary human colon cancer and our mur- 
ine colon cancer cell model (Fig. 2c and Supplementary Fig. 3). 
Furthermore, altered expression of 29 CRGs has been reported in a 
variety of human cancer types, consistent with the direction of the 
change in gene expression observed in our experiments (Fig. 2c, 
Supplementary Table 1 and references therein). Thus, modulation 
of CRG expression has common features in malignant cell trans- 
formation of both murine and human cells. 

The relevance of differentially expressed genes for malignant cell 
transformation was assessed by genetic perturbation of a series of 24 
CRGs and 14 genes responding to p53'7!! and/or activated 
H-RasV12 in a non-cooperative manner (non-CRGs). Perturbed 
genes were chosen across a broad range of biological functions, levels 
of differential expression and synergy scores (Fig. 2, Supplementary 
Fig. 4 and Supplementary File 3). Gene perturbations were carried 
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out in mp53/Ras cells with the goal of re-establishing mRNA expres- 
sion of the manipulated genes to levels relatively close to those found 
in YAMC control cells, and to monitor subsequent tumour forma- 
tion following subcutaneous injection of these cells into immuno- 
compromised mice. Of the perturbed genes, 18 were upregulated and 
20 were downregulated in mp53/Ras cells, relative to YAMC. 
Reversal of the changes in CRG expression significantly reduced 
tumour formation by mp53/Ras cells in 14 out of 24 cases (Fig. 3a, left 
panel, Fig. 4a, c, Supplementary Fig. 5a and Supplementary Table 3), 
indicating a critical role in malignant transformation for a surpris- 
ingly large fraction of these genes. Perturbation of Plac8, Jag2 and 
HOXC13 gene expression had the strongest effects. We also com- 
bined perturbations of two CRGs, Fas and Rprm, that alone produced 
significant yet milder changes in tumour formation. Combination of 
these two CRGs yielded significantly increased efficacy in tumour 
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Figure 2 | Differential expression and synergy scores of CRGs in mp53/Ras 
cells and CRG co-regulation in human colon cancer. a, b, Bar graphs ranking 
CRG expression measured by microarray in mp53/Ras versus YAMC cells 
(a) and CRG synergy scores (b). Bars are colour-coded for gene-associated 
biological processes according to the Gene Ontology database. c, Table 
summarizing co-regulation of CRGs in mp53/Ras cells and human cancer on 


the basis of a literature survey for a variety of human cancers and two 
independent expression analyses of primary human colon cancers. 
Upregulation and downregulation of CRG expression compared to controls 
is indicated by red and green, respectively; lack of CRG representation on 
arrays is denoted by a solidus (/). Arrows indicate genes perturbed in this 
study. 
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inhibition as compared with the respective single perturbations 
(Fig. 4e, Supplementary Fig. 5b and Supplementary Table 4). 
Therefore, even genetic perturbations of CRGs with relatively smaller 
effects when examined on their own show evidence of being essential 
when analysed in combination. 

In contrast to the multitude of CRG-related effects on tumour 
inhibition, out of the 14 non-CRG perturbations, only one showed 
a significant reduction in tumour formation of mp53/Ras cells 
(Fig. 3a, right panel, Supplementary Fig. 6 and Supplementary 
Table 5). Taken together, our data suggest that among the genes 
differentially expressed in cancer cells, malignant transformation 
strongly relies on the class of genes synergistically regulated by coop- 
erating oncogenic mutations (Fig. 3b and Supplementary Fig. 7). 

Genetic perturbation experiments were carried out using retro- 
virus-mediated re-expression of corresponding complementary 
DNAs (cDNAs) for downregulated genes (Supplementary Table 6) 
and short hairpin RNA (shRNA)-dependent stable knockdown using 
multiple independent targets for overexpressed genes (Supplementary 
Table 7). In addition, Plac8 knockdown was functionally rescued by 
expression of shRNA-resistant Plac8 (Fig. 4a), confirming the specifi- 
city of the Plac8 loss-of-function experiments. The extent of all gene 
perturbations was assessed by qPCR (Supplementary Fig. 8). As 
expected, the genetic perturbations disrupt tumour formation down- 
stream of the initiating oncogenic mutations. Expression of both 
mutant p53 and activated Ras proteins remained unaffected by all 
genetic manipulations that alter the formation of tumours 
(Supplementary Fig. 9). Moreover, gene perturbations distinguished 
tumour growth from in vitro cell proliferation, as they generally did 
not affect cell accumulation in tissue culture (Supplementary Fig. 10). 

Perturbations of CRGs in human cancer cells (Fig. 4b, d, f, 
Supplementary Fig. 11 and Supplementary Tables 8, 9) had similarly 
strong tumour inhibitory effects to those in the genetically tractable 
murine mp53/Ras cells, as assessed by xenografts in nude mice. 
Perturbations of both upregulated and downregulated CRGs (that 
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is, Dffb, Fas, HOXC13, Jag2, Perp, PLAC8, Rprm, Zfp385 and Fas/ 
Rprm ) were performed in human DLD-1 and/or HT-29 colon cancer 
cell lines using retroviruses (Supplementary Fig. 12, Supplementary 
Tables 6 and 10) as described above. Similar to mp53/Ras cells, both 
human cancer cell lines have p53 mutations, whereas with K-Ras 
(DLD-1) and B-Raf (HT-29) mutations they express activated mem- 
bers of the Ras—Raf signalling pathway distinct from activated H-Ras 
in mp53/Ras cells. In addition, DLD-1 and HT-29 cells carry further 
oncogenic lesions such as APC and PIK3CA mutations, with HT-29 
cells also having a mutation in SMAD4 (see Supplementary Methods 
for references). The genetic perturbations had no effect on mutant 
Ras—Raf or p53 protein expression levels in both DLD-1 and HT-29 
cells (Supplementary Fig. 13), indicating disruption of the cancer 
phenotype downstream of oncogenic mutations. Taken together, 
these experiments indicate the relevance of CRGs to cancer in a 
variety of backgrounds and genetic contexts. 

The data described here indicate that the cooperative nature of 
malignant cell transformation depends, to a considerable degree, 
on a class of downstream effector genes regulated synergistically by 
multiple oncogenic mutations. We show that these CRGs contain a 
large fraction of genes (14 out of 24 tested) that are critical to the 
malignant phenotype, and that their perturbation—singly or in com- 
bination—can inhibit formation of tumours containing multiple 
oncogenic lesions, including p53 deficiency. In contrast, few of the 
genes differentially expressed in a non-synergistic manner (1 out of 
14) significantly reduced tumour growth on_ perturbation. 
Synergistic behaviour found in gene expression data thus seems 
highly informative for identification of genes that are critically 
involved in malignant cell transformation (Fig. 3b), and provides a 
rational path to discovery of both cancer-cell-specific vulnerabilities 
and targets for intervention in cancer cells harbouring multiple 
mutations, including p53 loss-of-function. 

CRGs represent a set of 95 annotated cellular genes, many of which 
have been associated with human cancer by virtue of altered gene 
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Figure 3 | Synergistic response of downstream genes to oncogenic 
mutations is a strong predictor for critical role in malignant 
transformation. a, Bar graphs indicating the percentage change in endpoint 
tumour volume after CRG and non-CRG perturbations in mp53/Ras cells 
(left and right panel, respectively). Perturbations significantly decreasing 
tumour size, as compared to matched controls, are shown in red. 
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***P < 0.001, **P < 0.01, *P < 0.05; Wilcoxon signed-ranks and t-test. 

b, Distribution of gene perturbations over the set of genes differentially 
expressed in mp53/Ras cells, rank-ordered by synergy score. Bars (colour- 
coded as above) indicate perturbed genes; CRG cutoff synergy score (0.9) is 
indicated by a horizontal line. 
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expression (Fig. 2c and Supplementary Table 1). They are involved in 
the regulation of cell signalling, transcription, apoptosis and meta- 
bolism, and on the basis of our data represent key control points in 
many facets of cancer cell behaviour. We thus consider CRGs as 
critical nodes in gene networks underlying the malignant phenotype, 
providing an attractive rationale to explain why several features of 
cancer cells emerge simultaneously out of the interaction of a few 
genetic lesions’’. 

Among CRGs and other differentially expressed effector genes we 
have also identified examples of genes that when perturbed produce 
significantly larger tumours (Fig. 3 and Supplementary Tables 3 and 
5). This is consistent with the notion that oncogenic mutations can 
strongly induce antiproliferative cellular stress responses'**'. The 
existence of genes that restrict tumour formation while responding 
to oncogenic mutations supports the idea that the state of malignant 
transformation occurs as the result of a finely tuned balance between 
opposing signals generated by oncogenic mutations'’*'””°””>. It is 
thus reasonable to speculate that tumour suppression via perturba- 
tion of CRGs as we have demonstrated may involve the disruption of 
this delicate balance. In fact, such targeted disruption downstream of 
oncogenic mutations may allow selective cancer cell deconstruction, 
yielding intervention strategies with high specificity for cancer cells. 

For the 14 CRGs with tumour-inhibitory perturbations, a clear 
causal role in tumour formation downstream of oncogenic muta- 
tions has been shown here, to our knowledge, for the first time. 
Moreover, our data indicate that both gene extinctions (eight genes) 
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Figure 4 | CRG perturbations reduce tumour formation of both mp53/Ras 
and human cancer cells. a—f, Tumour volume was measured weekly for 4 
weeks after injection into nude mice of murine (a, ¢, e) and human cancer 
cells (b, d, f) with indicated perturbations. Error bars indicate standard 
deviation at each time point. Number of injections (1) and significance levels 
as compared to matched controls are indicated; ***P < 0.001, **P < 0.01, 
*P < 0.05. Significance of tumour reduction on combined perturbation (Fas 
+ Rprm) as compared to individual perturbations is indicated as follows: 
versus Fas (+P < 0.05), versus Rprm ({P < 0.05). 
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and gene inductions (six genes) have important roles in this process. 
For example, we show that re-expression of the downregulated CRGs 
Jag2 (a Notch ligand) or HOXC13 (a homeobox transcription fac- 
tor), as well as shRNA-dependent knockdown of Plac8 gene expres- 
sion, are each strongly tumour inhibitory in p53-defective murine 
and human cancer cells. Both Notch signalling and HOXC13 
(ref. 25) can have oncogenic functions in haematopoietic malignan- 
cies but are involved in promoting differentiation of epithelial 
cells***’, consistent with the tumour-inhibitory function of Jag2 
and HOXC13 in the context of the solid-tumour models investigated 
here. Plac8 is a little-investigated gene encoding a cysteine-rich highly 
conserved peptide, expressed in placenta, haematopoietic and epi- 
thelial cells, which is non-essential for mouse development”. Plac8 
can suppress p53 when overexpressed”’; however, its essential role for 
tumour formation of p53-deficient cancer cells is unexpected. 
Among the eight downregulated CRGs is Zfp385, another gene of 
unknown function. Moreover, there are several pro-apoptotic and/ 
or anti-proliferative genes such as Perp, Rprm, Fas, Dffb and Wnt9a, 
indicating that Ras activation and p53 deficiency cooperate to extin- 
guish the expression of multiple growth-inhibitory genes, each of 
which contributes significantly to restricting tumour growth in the 
YAMC model when re-expressed. Out of these genes, Perp, Rprm and 
Fas have been previously identified as direct p53 targets, suggesting 
that their regulation by p53 is highly conditional on Ras activity 
(Supplementary Table 1 and references therein). Most of the upre- 
gulated CRGs contributing to tumour growth affect signal transduc- 
tion. This includes Fef7, Rgs2, Gpr149, an uncharacterized orphan 
seven-transmembrane receptor, and Sod3, which acts on signalling 
via modulation of metabolites*’. Here we show a role in promoting 
tumour growth for all of these genes (including Pla2g7). 

The efficacy of CRG perturbations performed in human colon 
cancer cells was comparable to that in the murine colon cell trans- 
formation model, suggesting dependence of the malignant state on a 
similar set of genes in both backgrounds. This is notable in light of the 
fact that these human cancer cells carry oncogenic mutations in genes 
in addition to Ras or Rafand p53, and suggests that CRGs may have a 
large involvement in the generation and maintenance of the cancer 
cell phenotype in a variety of contexts. CRGs may therefore provide a 
valuable source for identification by rational means of the much 
sought ‘Achilles’ heel’ in human cancer. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Cells. YAMC cells and derivation of cells with multiple oncogenic lesions’’ are 
described in Supplementary Information. 

Microarray experiments, statistical analysis and CRG _ identification. 
Polysomal RNA was collected to obtain gene expression profiles reflective of 
protein synthesis rates. Expression values were obtained using the RMA proce- 
dure with background correction in Bioconductor (http://www.bioconductor. 
org). Differentially expressed genes were identified by the step-down Westfall— 
Young procedure in conjunction with the permutation N-test; the family-wise 
error rate was less than 0.01. Genes that respond synergistically to the combina- 
tion of mutant p53 and activated Ras (CRGs) were selected by the following 
procedure. Let arepresent mean expression value for a given gene in mp53 cells, 
bcorrespond to the mean expression value for the same gene in Ras cells, and 
dsignify mean expression value for this gene in mp53/Ras cells. Then, the cri- 


terion defines CRGs as = 


<0.9 for genes overexpressed in mp53/Ras cells 
and as — + b <0.9 for genes underexpressed in mp53/Ras cells, as compared to 
a 


controls. To assess robustness of synergy scores, jackknife sub-sampling was used 
to generate estimated P values for these scores. TaqMan low-density arrays 
(Applied Biosystems) were used to test gene expression differences observed 
by Affymetrix arrays independently. 

Genetic perturbation of gene expression. cDNAs expressed via pBabe retroviral 
vectors or shRNA in pSuper-retro vectors were used to generate gene perturba- 
tions. These were tested by comparison of RNA expression levels in empty 
vector-infected cells and cells subjected to gene perturbation via SYBR Green 
qPCR with gene-specific primers. 

Xenograft assays. Tumour formation was assessed by subcutaneous injection of 
cells into CD-1 nude mice (Crl:CD-1-Foxn1"", Charles River Laboratories). 
Tumour size was measured by caliper at 2, 3 and 4 weeks after injection. 
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Significance of difference in tumour size was calculated by means of the 
Wilcoxon signed-ranks test and the t-test, using directly matching vector control 
cells for each perturbation. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Cells. YAMC cells*' and derivation of YAMC cells with multiple oncogenic 
lesions’’ are described in the Supplementary Information. Briefly, four polyclo- 
nal cell populations, control (Bleo/Neo), mp53 (p53'7°"/Neo), Ras (Bleo/H- 
RasV12) and mp53/Ras (p53'”""/H-RasV12), were derived by retroviral infec- 
tion of low-passage YAMC cells. Human colon cancer cells HT-29 were obtained 
from the ATCC; DLD-1 cells were provided by J. Filmus. 

Microarray experiments. Polysomal RNA was extracted from YAMC, Bleo/ 
Neo, mp53/Neo, Bleo/Ras and mp53/Ras cells to obtain gene expression profiles 
reflective of protein synthesis rates. RNA was collected from ten replicates per 
cell population grown in non-permissive conditions for 48 h, followed by 24 hin 
media with 0% FBS to maximize the contribution of oncogenic signalling to gene 
expression. RNA was collected when cells were sub-confluent and all cell popu- 
lations were actively cycling. Cells were lysed in extraction buffer (50 mM MOPS, 
15mM MgCl, 150mM NaCl, 0.5% Triton X-100 with 100 jig ml! cyclohexi- 
mide, 1 mg ml! heparin, 200 U ribonuclease inhibitor (2 tl ml! of buffer) and 
2mM phenylmethyl sulphonyl fluoride). Supernatants were applied to 10-50% 
sucrose gradients, centrifuged at 36,000 r.p.m. for 2 h at 4°C and fractions were 
collected using an ISCO gradient fractionator at 254nm. Polysome containing 
fractions were pooled and RNA was purified using the RNeasy Mini Kit (Qiagen) 
following the standard protocol for animal cells, except that sucrose fractions 
were mixed with 3.5 volumes of buffer RLT before binding to the RNeasy col- 
umn. RNA was on-column DNase digested as part of the RNeasy RNA extraction 
protocol. 

Five micrograms of RNA was reverse transcribed and labelled using the 

mAMP kit (Ambion), with the 1x amplification protocol. The antisense RNA 
(cRNA) yield was fragmented and hybridization cocktails were prepared using 
the Affymetrix standard protocol for eukaryotic target hybridization. Targets 
were hybridized to Affymetrix Mouse Genome 430 2.0 Expression Arrays at 
45 °C for 16h, washed and stained using Affymetrix Fluidics protocol EukGE- 
WS2v4_450 in the Fluidics Station 450. Arrays were scanned with the Affymetrix 
GeneChip Scanner 3000. 
Statistical analysis and CRG identification. Expression values from the 50 
microarrays processed were obtained using the RMA procedure with back- 
ground correction in  Bioconductor  (http://www.bioconductor.org). 
Differentially expressed genes were identified by the step-down Westfall— 
Young procedure* in conjunction with the permutation N-test*’. The latter test 
is non-parametric and does not require log-expression levels to be normally 
distributed. The family-wise error rate was controlled at a level of 0.01. Gene 
expression values derived from mp53/Ras RNA samples were compared to those 
from two control cell populations, YAMC and Bleo/Neo cells; differentially 
expressed genes within the intersection of both comparisons were selected for 
further analysis (mp53/Ras versus YAMC, P< 0.01; mp53/Ras versus Bleo/Neo, 
P<0.01). This selection process was executed in parallel using both raw and 
quantile normalized expression values, with the genes forming the union of both 
procedures being selected for further analysis. Expressed sequence tags and 
‘transcribed loci’ were rejected from the set of genes thus selected. 

Genes that responded synergistically to the combination of mutant p53 and 
activated Ras (that is, with a fold-change larger than the sum of fold-changes 
induced by mutant p53 and activated Ras individually) were termed CRGs. The 
following procedure was applied in parallel to mean values of raw and quantile 
normalized expression measurements, with the genes forming the union of both 
procedures being selected as CRGs for further analysis. Let a be the mean 
expression value for a given gene in mp53 cells, b represent the mean expression 
value for the same gene in Ras cells and d represent the mean expression value for 
this gene in mp53/Ras cells. Then, the selection criterion defines CRGs as 


nature 


b dd 
aks <0.9 for genes overexpressed in mp53/Ras cells and as — + — <0.9 for 


genes underexpressed in mp53/Ras cells, as compared to controls, Unlike a 
similar criterion based on the general isobol equation”’, this criterion has no 
rigorous theoretical justification; this formulation however, is heuristically 
appealing and served well for the purposes of our study. To assess robustness 
of synergy scores, jackknife sub-sampling was used to generate estimated 
P-values for these scores. Gene-associated biological processes for CRGs were 
assigned according to Gene Ontology database”. 

TaqMan low-density array qPCR. The TaqMan low-density array (Applied 
Biosystems) consists of TaqMan qPCR reactions targeting the cooperation res- 
ponse genes available (Supplementary Table 2) and control genes (18S ribosomal 
RNA, glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase) in a microfluidic card. Becn1 
(Applied Biosystems probe set Mm00517174_ml) was used as a reference gene 
(see Supplementary Methods for further information). TaqMan Low-Density 
Arrays were used (four replicates per sample) to test gene-expression differences 
observed by Affymetrix arrays independently. 

Expression of CRGs in human colon cancer. Co-regulation of CRGs in mp53/ 
Ras cells and colon human cancer was assessed by comparing the t-statistics of 
CRG expression data reported here with those of two independent analyses of 
primary human colon cancers using cDNA or oligonucleotide arrays***’, 
respectively. 

Genetic perturbation of gene expression. For stable gene re-expression of 
downregulated genes, cDNA for each gene was cloned into the pBabe retroviral 
vector, which was used to produce ecotropic or pseudotyped retrovirus for 
infection of mp53/Ras, HT-29 or DLD-1 cells. Cells were drug selected to derive 
polyclonal cell populations for xenograft assays. 

For stable gene knockdown of upregulated genes, shRNAs targeting each gene 
were cloned into the pSuper-retro retroviral vector, which was used as pBabe 
vectors above. The specificity of the Plac8 knockdown was independently con- 
firmed by expression of Plac8 cDNA rendered shRNA-resistant by the introduc- 
tion of appropriate silent mutations. This shRNA-resistant cDNA was cloned 
into the pBabe-hygro retroviral vector and introduced into mp53/Ras cells har- 
bouring Plac8sh240 shRNA. 

The efficiency of gene perturbations was tested by the comparison of RNA 
expression levels in empty vector-infected mp53/Ras cells and cells subjected to 
gene perturbation via SYBR Green qPCR with gene-specific primers. Re-express- 
ion or knockdown was also compared with the respective levels of RNA express- 
ion in YAMC control cells. 
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Deficiency in catechol-O-methyltransferase and 
2-methoxyoestradiol is associated with pre-eclampsia 


Keizo Kanasaki’, Kristin Palmsten’, Hikaru Sugimoto’, Shakil Ahmad*”, Yuki Hamano’, Liang Xie’, Samuel Parry*, 


Hellmut G. Augustin’, Vincent H. Gattone Jr°, Judah Folkman’t, Jerome F. Strauss® & Raghu Kalluri 


Despite intense investigation, mechanisms that facilitate the 
emergence of the pre-eclampsia phenotype in women are still 
unknown. Placental hypoxia, hypertension, proteinuria and 
oedema are the principal clinical features of this disease. It is 
speculated that hypoxia-driven disruption of the angiogenic bal- 
ance involving vascular endothelial growth factor (VEGF)/ 
placenta-derived growth factor (PLGF) and soluble Fms-like tyro- 
sine kinase-1 (sFLT-1, the soluble form of VEGF receptor 1) might 
contribute to some of the maternal symptoms of pre-eclampsia’~> 
However, pre-eclampsia does not develop in all women with high 
sFLT-1 or low PLGF levels, and it also occurs in some women with 
low sFLT-1 and high PLGF levels**. Moreover, recent experiments 
strongly suggest that several soluble factors affecting the vascula- 
ture are probably elevated because of placental hypoxia in the pre- 
eclamptic women, indicating that upstream molecular defect(s) 
may contribute to pre-eclampsia. Here we show that pregnant 
mice deficient in catechol-O-methyltransferase (COMT) show a 
pre-eclampsia-like phenotype resulting from an absence of 
2-methoxyoestradiol (2-ME), a natural metabolite of oestradiol 
that is elevated during the third trimester of normal human pre- 
gnancy. 2-ME ameliorates all pre-eclampsia-like features without 
toxicity in the Comt~‘~ pregnant mice and suppresses placental 
hypoxia, hypoxia-inducible factor-1a expression and sFLT-1 
elevation. The levels of COMT and 2-ME are significantly lower 
in women with severe pre-eclampsia. Our studies identify a genetic 
mouse model for pre-eclampsia and suggest that 2-ME may have 
utility as a plasma and urine diagnostic marker for this disease, 
and may also serve as a therapeutic supplement to prevent or treat 
this disorder. 

2-ME, a natural metabolite of oestradiol, is generated by COMT 
(Fig. la) in the placenta’ and increases in concentration during 
pregnancy*. 2-ME destabilizes microtubules and inhibits hypoxia- 
inducible factor-la (HIF-10)?"', a transcription factor that senses 
tissue oxygen tension and regulates the expression of hypoxia- 
induced genes’*. Placental COMT activity is suppressed in women 
with severe pre-eclampsia". 

Comt '~ mice delivered preterm (19 + 0 days after confirmation 
of a vaginal plug) in comparison with wild-type (Comt*'*) mice 
20.4 + 0.12 days). Comt™"~ mice also showed higher fetal wastage 
at day 17 of gestation in comparison with control wild-type mice 
Fig. 1b). The total number of embryos was higher in the Comt ‘~ 
mice than in the wild-type control mice (Supplementary Fig. 1a). We 


1,9,10 


speculate that this might be due to a compensatory mechanism 
resulting from augmented ovulation as a result of local ovarian cate- 
cholamines and catecholoestrogens™. 

The half-life of 2-ME is only about 20 min in rodents and signifi- 
cantly longer in humans’®'®. We demonstrated that in the wild-type 
mice the concentration of 2-ME increased towards the end of preg- 
nancy, with minimal levels of 2-ME observed in the pregnant 
Comt ‘~ mice (Fig. 1c). Subcutaneous administration of 10 ng of 
2-ME in Comt ‘~ mice increased the concentration of 2-ME to levels 
similar to those observed in the control wild-type pregnant mice on 
day 17 (Fig. 1c). Circulating concentrations of steroids can vary 
significantly from mouse to mouse, even in identical inbred strains, 
as a result of rapid clearance, especially in pregnant mice with a 
variable number of embryos. Despite such limitations, we are able 
to show higher levels of 2-ME in the wild-type mice than in the 
Comt '~ mice. 

Administration of 2-ME decreased fetal wastage in the Comt 
mice (Fig. 1b and Supplementary Fig. 1a). To evaluate further the 
pregnancy status and embryonic development, we weighed placen- 
tae/decidua and embryos on day 17 of pregnancy. The placentae/ 
decidua of Comt ‘~ mice weighed less than those of the wild-type 
mice, and weights were restored to normal by the administration of 
2-ME (Fig. 1d). Embryos from control, Comt ‘~ and 2-ME-treated 
Comt '~ mice showed insignificant differences in their weights on 
day 17 of the pregnancy (Supplementary Fig. 1b). Moreover, normal 
pregnant mice treated with an inhibitor of COMT (Ro41-0960; 
25mgkg~') had significantly smaller placentae/decidua than the 
control mice (Fig. 1d). The embryo-to-placenta/decidua weight ratio 
was increased in the Comt ‘~ and inhibitor-treated wild-type mice, 
and 2-ME corrected this ratio in the Comt ‘~ mice (Supplementary 
Fig. 1c). These results suggest that COMT, by means ofits production 
of 2-ME, is important for the appropriate development of the pla- 
centa and embryo. In this regard, the administration of oestradiol or 
2-hydroxyoestradiol did not rescue the pregnant Comt ‘~ pheno- 
type, indicating that the effect is specific to 2-ME (data not shown). 

Placental insufficiency is speculated to contribute directly to the 
development of pre-eclampsia'’. At the 14th day of pregnancy there 
were insignificant differences in the number of dead embryos 
between the control (0.83 + 0.12) and Comt~/~ (1.25 + 0.15) mice. 
The placentae, as judged by the status of the labyrinth cells, spongio- 
trophoblasts and giant cells, appeared normal (Supplementary Fig. 
2). In situ hybridization with placental-cell-specific markers revealed 
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a normal expression and distribution of placental lactogen 1 (a mar- 
ker for trophoblast giant cells), 4311 antigen (spongiotrophoblasts), 
Gcm-1 (syncytiotrophoblasts) and TFEB (chorionic trophoblasts) on 
day 17 in the pregnant Comt '~ and wild-type mice (Supple- 
mentary Fig. 3). Histological analysis revealed abundant eosin- 
positive deposition in the placentae/decidua of the Comt '~ mice 
(Fig. le, f). Furthermore, arteries in the decidua of Comt ‘~ mice 
contained hyaline-like deposits with foam cells in the wall and throm- 
bosis in the lumen (32 thrombotic lesions were observed in 64 random 
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Figure 1 | Litter size and histological evaluation of placenta. a, Schematic 
illustration of 2-ME synthesis by COMT. b, Numbers of dead embryos at day 
17 of pregnancy (wild-type mice, n = 11;Comt '~ mice,n =17;Comt ' mice 
with 2-ME, n = 13). Asterisk, P< 0.05. c, Plasma concentration of 2-ME in 
mice. Wild-type mice (black bars) showed an increase in 2-ME at 17 days of 
pregnancy, but Comt '~ mice (red bars) did not. Comt ‘~ mice + 2-ME 
(yellow bars) and wild-type mice had similar concentrations. Results show no 
significant difference (day 17 gestation wild-type mice versus Comt ‘~ mice, 
P= 0.22; day 17 gestation Comt '~ mice versus Comt '~ mice + 2-ME, 
P=0.22). Non-pregnant wild-type mice, n = 4; day 17 gestation wild-type 
mice, n = 5; day 17 gestation Comt '~ mice, n = 6; day 17 gestation Comt— 
mice + 2-ME, n = 6. Results are shown as means and s.e.m. d, Weights of 
placentae. The numbers of placenta/decidua measured were as follows: wild- 
type mice, n = 54; Comt*'* mice + Ro41-0960, n = 40, Comt ‘~ mice, n = 83; 
Comt '~ mice + 2-ME, n = 92. Asterisk, P < 0.05; two asterisks, P< 0.01. 

e, f, Placental/decidual histology in haematoxylin/eosin-stained sections from 
Comt*'* (e) and Comt~'~ (f) mice. Inf, eosin-positive depositions are found 
in placenta/decidua. The solid line indicates the border between placenta and 
decidua. g, h, Vascular lesions in the decidua in Comt*'* (g) and Comt /~ 
(h) mice. i, j, Samples from 2-ME-administered Comt ‘~ mice. Placenta (i) and 
vascular lesions (j) are shown. P, placenta; SP, spongiotrophoblast layer (a part 
of the placenta; between solid and dashed lines); D, decidua; U, uterus. The 
dashed line in g, h and j shows the vascular area in the decidua. Wild-type mice 
are designated as Comt'’* mice in the figure. 
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placental/decidual sections from Comt '~ mice, in comparison with 2 
of 54 for Comt*'* mice) (Fig. 1g, h). Vascular lesions in Comt /~ 
mice had non-specific IgM deposition in the vessel walls, in contrast 
with those of control wild-type mice (Supplementary Fig. 4a, b). Such 
vascular defects were not observed in any other organ in the pregnant 
Comt ‘~ mice (data not shown). The level of von Willebrand factor 
(vWE) was significantly diminished in the thrombotic vascular lesions 
of Comt '~ mice (Supplementary Fig. 4d, e), suggesting endothelial 
damage. The vascular abnormalities present in the Comt ‘~ mice 
were significantly diminished when 2-ME was administered (6 of 70 
in Comt ‘~ mice administered with 2-ME) (Fig. li, j, and Supple- 
mentary Fig. 4c, f). The arteriopathy in the Comt ‘~ mice resembles 
decidual vascular lesions (acute atherosis) in women with pre- 
eclampsia"*. Acute atherosis, together with thrombostic and fibrinoid 
changes, and infarction of the placenta are characteristic features of 
pre-eclamptic placenta/decidua. Our results strongly suggest that 
COMT/2-ME regulates utero-placental vascular homeostasis. 

Hypertension associated with pre-eclampsia poses a serious risk to 
maternal health and to that of the newborn animal. In the wild-type 
mice, blood pressure decreased gradually throughout the pregnancy 
and a significant difference was observed between pregnant mice at 
day 17 and non-pregnant mice (Fig. 2a). This decrease in blood pres- 
sure was also observed during human pregnancy'’. Non-pregnant 
wild-type and non-pregnant Comt ‘~ mice showed an insignificant 
difference in blood pressure (Fig. 2a). On day 10 of pregnancy, the 
blood pressure in Comt ‘~ mice began to fluctuate and increased 
significantly (Fig. 2a). On day 17 of pregnancy, the blood pressure 
of Comt '~ mice was significantly higher than that of wild-type preg- 
nant mice and non-pregnant Comt ‘~ mice (Fig. 2a). The increased 
blood pressure observed in Comt '~ mice during the later stages of 
pregnancy returns to normal levels within 10 days after delivery, mim- 
icking a similar trend observed in post-delivery pre-eclamptic women 
(Fig. 2a). Exogenous 2-ME prevented the increase in blood pressure in 
pregnant Comt ‘~ mice (Fig. 2a). An inhibitor of COMT (Ro41-0960; 
25mgkg |) administered to wild-type pregnant mice also elevates 
blood pressure during later stages of pregnancy in comparison with 
control wild-type pregnant mice (Fig. 2a). A Comt ‘~ female crossed 
with a wild-type male (placental genotype: Comt*’~) did not show 
placental deficiency and hypertension (data not shown), suggesting 
that significant deficiency of COMT in the placenta is required for the 
development of a pre-eclampsia phenotype. Administration of 2-ME 
to non-pregnant wild-type mice and Comt ‘~ mice had an insignific- 
ant influence on the blood pressure status (Supplementary Fig. 5a, b). 

Proteinuria is another clinical feature of pre-eclampsia. On day 17 
of pregnancy, urinary albumin excretion in Comt ‘~ mice was sig- 
nificantly higher than that in pregnant wild-type control mice, non- 
pregnant control and Comt ‘~ mice (Fig. 2b). Wild-type mice 
treated with an inhibitor of COMT also excrete more urinary albu- 
min than control mice in the later stages of pregnancy (Fig. 2b). 
Administration of 2-ME to pregnant Comt ‘~ mice prevents the 
occurrence of proteinuria (Fig. 2b). 

By light-microscopic analysis, the kidney histologies of pregnant 
wild-type and pregnant Comt '~ mice were similar (Supplementary 
Fig. 6a, b). However, analysis by electron microscopy revealed kidney 
glomerular endothelial cell detachment, swelling and vacuolization 
(endotheliosis) on gestational day 17 of pregnant Comt ‘~ mice, and 
also in the COMT-inhibitor-treated pregnant wild-type mice 
(Fig. 2c—e). These ultrastructural glomerular lesions were not observed 
in pregnant 2-ME-treated Comt ‘~ mice (Fig. 2f). These results suggest 
that a deficiency in COMT/2-ME can result in the damage to the kidney 
glomerular structure, possibly through factors generated by placenta. 

Other studies have suggested that placental hypoxia influences 
placental insufficiency in pre-eclampsia and may also contribute to 
the systemic disease due to defective angiogenesis*’. In pregnant 
Comt '~ mice (day 17), both the placenta and decidua show signs 
of hypoxia (as determined by Hypoxyprobe incorporation) in 
comparison with those from control pregnant mice (Fig. 3a, b, d). 
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Hypoxia was seen predominantly in the placenta (spongiotropho- 
blast layer). (Fig. 3b). The markers of hypoxia were significantly 
diminished in Comt~'~ mice receiving 2-ME (Fig. 3c, d). Our obser- 
vations agree more closely with studies suggesting that hypoxia- 
induced HIF-1o protein accumulation in placentae is associated with 
shallow invasion of trophoblasts into the spiral arteries and uterine 
wall, probably resulting in vascular remodelling defects and further 
hypoxia’'. In this regard, immunofluorescence and immunohisto- 
chemistry analysis revealed an increase in the accumulation of HIF- 
la protein in placentae (spongiotrophoblast layer) of pregnant 
Comt '~ mice in comparison with pregnant control mice (Fig. 3e, 
f, and Supplementary Fig. 7a, b). HIF-1o accumulation was markedly 
decreased in placentae of 2-ME-treated pregnant Comt ‘~ mice 
(Fig. 3g and Supplementary Fig. 7c). Western blot analysis demon- 
strated that the level of HIF-1o protein in the nuclear fraction was 
higher in the placentae of pregnant Comt ‘~ mice than in placentae 
from the pregnant control mice (Fig. 3h). The increased accumula- 
tion of nuclear-translocated HIF-1o in the placentae of pregnant 
Comt '~ mice was prevented by 2-ME administration (Fig. 3h). 

Hypoxia induces HIF-l% and also sFLT-1 in placental tropho- 
blasts*’”’. In this regard, increased sFLT-1 is speculated to be a signifi- 
cant factor in vascular endothelial damage in pre-eclampsia”. Plasma 
concentrations of sFLT-1 are reported to be significantly raised in 
women with pre-eclampsia***. In this study we showed that sFLT-1 
is higher in all pregnant mice than in non-pregnant mice (Fig. 3i). In 
pregnant Comt ‘~ mice, the sFLT-1 concentration was found to be 
significantly higher than in pregnant control mice, starting at day 14 of 
pregnancy (Fig. 3i). The increase in sFLT-1 levels in the pregnant 
Comt ‘~ mice was prevented by 2-ME administration (Fig. 3i). Our 
experiments suggest that 2-ME may restore hypoxia-induced disrup- 
tion of the angiogenic balance in the pregnant Comt ‘~ mice. 
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Plasma concentrations of catecholamines in pregnant wild-type 
and Comt ‘~ mice were also measured. An insignificant difference 
in catecholamines was detected between normal pregnant mice and 
pregnant Comt '~ mice (Supplementary Fig. 8). 

Altered levels of vasodilators such as adrenomedullin and 
endothelial nitric oxide synthase (eNOS) are also reported in pre- 
eclampsia**”*. We therefore measured the placental expression of 
adrenomedullin and eNOS by in situ hybridization. Adrenome- 
dullin expression revealed an unremarkable difference between all 
groups of mice (Supplementary Fig. 9a—c). eNOS expression in the 
placentae (spongiotrophoblast layer) was significantly decreased in 
the Comt '~ mice, and 2-ME administration restored eNOS expres- 
sion in Comt ‘~ mice (Supplementary Fig. 9d-i). 

Inflammatory mediators and natural killer (NK) cells were also 
evaluated. Whereas an insignificant difference in serum inflammatory 
T helper type 1 cytokines (tumour necrosis factor (TNF)-« and inter- 
feron (IFN)-7) was observed between normal pregnant and Comt /~ 
pregnant mice (Supplementary Fig. 10), levels of decidual IFN-y and 
numbers of NK cells were significantly higher in Comt ‘~ pregnant 
mice than in normal pregnant mice (Supplementary Figs 11 and 12). 

In addition, as shown in Supplementary Fig. 13, we demonstrate in 
various in vitro experiments that 2-ME suppresses hypoxia-induced 
HIF-1o and sFLT-1 in HTR-8 cytotrophoblast-like cells. 

Previous studies showed that 2-ME is present at about 3ngml ' 
(about 10 nM) in the circulation of normal pregnant women during 
the third trimester*. The circulating levels of 2-ME were lower in 
women with pre-eclampsia than in normal pregnant women (all 
the samples are from gestational age 22-29 weeks) (Fig. 4a). We also 
found that COMT protein expression (membrane-bound and solu- 
ble) was significantly lower in the third-trimester pre-eclamptic pla- 
centae than in the gestational age-matched control placentae (Fig. 4b, 
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Figure 2 | Blood pressure and urine protein measurements. a, Systolic 
blood pressure was estimated in non-pregnant and pregnant mice on days 10 
and 17 of gestation and 10 days after delivery. The following number of mice 
were evaluated: non-pregnant wild-type mice, n = 11; non-pregnant 
Comt ‘~ mice, n = 15; day 10 gestation wild-type pregnant mice, n = 14; 
day 10 gestation Comt ‘~ mice, n = 22; day 17 gestation wild-type mice, 

n = 9; day 17 gestation wild-type mice + Ro41-0960, n = 6; day 17 gestation 
~ Mice, n = 12; day 17 gestation Comt '~ mice + 2-ME, n = 10; 
Comt '~ mice after delivery, n = 9. Results are shown as means ~ s.e.m. 
Asterisk, P < 0.05; two asterisks, P< 0.01. b, Urinary albumin and 
creatinine concentration was estimated with a colorimetric assay system. 


Urine albumin excretion was estimated as the quotient of urine albumin and 
urine creatinine. The following number of urine samples were evaluated: 
non-pregnant wild-type mice, n = 7; non-pregnant Comt '~ mice, n = 7; 
day 17 gestation wild-type mice, n = 6; wild-type mice + Ro41-0960, n = 5; 
day 17 gestation Comt '~ mice, n = 11; Comt ‘~ mice + 2-ME, n=9. 
Results are shown as means and s.e.m. Asterisk, P < 0.05. c-f, Analysis of the 
sections from wild-type mice (¢), wild-type mice + Ro41-0960 (d), Comt '~ 
mice (e) and Comt ‘~ mice + 2-ME (f) by electron microscopy. Glomerular 
endothelial cell detachment (d, arrow) with damage (d, dotted line), 
vacuolization (d, e, asterisk) and swelling (e, asterisk and two asterisks) are 
shown. Wild-type mice are designated as Comt*’* mice in the figure. 
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c, and Supplementary Table 1). HIF-1o is induced in placentae of 
pre-eclamptic women”, suggesting that diminished COMT/2-ME 
levels could contribute to the elevation of placental HIF-1a. These 
studies highlight the need for a further comprehensive analysis of 
2-ME levels in the urine and blood of women with pre-eclampsia. 
COMT expression is reported to be robust in the human placenta 
and decidua basalis, as also observed in our study (Supplementary 
Fig. 14a—d)’. Our studies provide evidence for diminished levels of 
2-ME in pre-eclamptic women. Although the precise role of placen- 
tal/decidual COMT needs further investigation, our results provide 
us with a basis for proposing the following working model for the 
pathogenesis of pre-eclampsia. Disruption of COMT/2-ME, possibly 
due to variation in the Comt genotype, favours elevated levels of HIF- 
1a, leading to angiogenic dysfunction and placental insufficiency. 
HIF-1o elevation and vascular defects may lead to a shallow invasion 
of trophoblasts into the spiral arteries and uterine wall, resulting in 
vascular defects, hypoxia and inflammation””'. Hypoxia and placen- 
tal insufficiency may also lead to a deficiency in placenta-derived 
oestrogens and hydroxyoestradiols”’**, which in turn may result in 
a further decrease in 2-ME level. Consequently, a vicious cycle is set in 
motion (Supplementary Fig. 15). Consistent with this model is a 
report that a functional Comt polymorphism causing low enzyme 
activity is associated with fetal growth restriction and abnormalities, 
which is a consequence of pre-eclampsia”. Our study highlights the 
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Figure 3 | Role of 2-ME in the placenta. a—c, Hypoxyprobe in placenta/ 
decidua samples from wild-type mice (a), Comt '~ mice (b) and Comt~ 
mice + 2-ME (c) was detected by immunohistochemistry. Comt ‘~ mice 
show hypoxia dominantly in the spongiotrophoblast layer of placentae. 

d, Quantitative measurement of hypoxic cells. Randomly selected 10 
placenta/decidua were scanned at a magnification of <100. The 
Hypoxyprobe-positive cells (brown cells) were counted in each field and an 
average was taken over 10 fields. Black bars, wild-type mice; red bars, 
Comt ‘~ mice; yellow bars, Comt ‘~ mice + 2-ME (the same colour scheme 
is used in h and i). Results are shown as means and s.e.m. Asterisk, P < 0.05. 
e-g, HIF-1« protein expression in the placenta from wild-type 

mice (e), Comt ‘~ mice (f) and Comt ‘~ mice + 2-ME (g) was evaluated by 
immunofluorescence microscopy. Merged images are shown here (HIF-1« 
plus nuclear 4,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole). the solid line indicates the 
border between placenta (P) and decidua (D). SP, Spongiotrophoblast layer 
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potential use of 2-ME as both a diagnostic marker for pre-eclampsia 
and also as a therapeutic agent. (Additional discussion is included in 
Supplementary Information.) 


METHODS SUMMARY 


All sample collections from human were performed with informed consent from 
the patients, and sample collections were conducted under the approval of the 
South Birmingham Ethical Committee (UK), the University of Géttingen Ethical 
Committee and the University of Pennsylvania Ethical Committee. Comt ‘~ mice 
were developed by M. Karayiorgou and were provided under a Material Transfer 
Agreement®. At eight weeks of age, mating cages were set (Comt*!*/Comt*'* or 
Comt '~/Comt '~). From day 10 of the pregnancy, mice were injected subcuta- 
neously every day with 10 ng of 2-ME (Comt ‘~ mice) or 25mgkg ' Ro41-0960 
(wild-type mice) or with placebo (olive oil). For non-invasive monitoring of blood 
pressure, mice were trained for at least five days before measurement of blood 
pressure. Mouse studies followed the Beth Israel Deaconess Medical Center 
(BIDMC) Institutional Animal Care and Use guidelines. Urinary albumin and 
creatinine measurement were performed as previously described. Measurement 
of the concentration of plasma 2-ME was performed by PPD Development. Tissue 
hypoxia was evaluated with a Hypoxyprobe-1 kit (Chemicon International) and 
detected by immunohistochemistry (Histomouse Max Kit; Zymed Laboratories 
Inc.). Tissue labelling and western blotting for HIF-1a, COMT, eNOS and vWF 
were performed with standard methods. IFN-y measurement in the tissue was 
performed by immunohistochemistry. NK cell immunolabelling was performed as 
described previously. Plasma sFLT-1 and catecholamine concentrations and serum 
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(a part of the placenta; between solid and dashed line). Scale bars, 100 tum 
(a, b); 50 ttm (e, f). h, Western blot analysis for HIF-1o using nuclear protein 
fraction from placenta. Nucleoporin p62 protein levels are shown, to 
indicate equal loading of nuclear proteins. Representative results from three 
independent experiments are shown. The lower panel shows a densitometric 
analysis of HIF-1« protein expression normalized to p62 protein. The results 
are shown as the relative expression against Comt‘'* in each set of western 
blots. Results are shown as means and s.e.m. (n = 3). Asterisk, P< 0.05. 

i, ELISA for sFLT-1 analysis. Non-pregnant wild-type, n = 6; non-pregnant 
Comt '~, n= 7; day 14 gestation wild-type mice, n = 6; day 14 gestation 
Comt ‘~ mice, n= 8; day 14 gestation Comt '~ mice + 2-ME, n= 6; day 17 
gestation wild-type mice, n = 8; day 17 gestation Comt ‘~ mice, n = 12; day 
17 gestation Comt '~ mice + 2-ME, n = 13. Results are shown as means and 
s.e.m. Asterisk, P < 0.05. Wild-type mice are designated as Comt ‘!* mice in 
the figure. 
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Figure 4 | COMT and 2-ME measurements during human pregnancy. 

a, Plasma concentration of 2-ME in non-pregnant women (n = 2), normal 
pregnant women (n = 13), women with gestational hypertension (n = 9) and 
pre-eclamptic women (n = 8). All samples were collected at 22-29 weeks of 
gestation. Results are shown as means and s.e.m. Asterisk, P< 0.05. 

b, Western blot analysis of COMT using protein lysates (10 tg) from human 
placenta (normal pregnant women, n = 6; pre-eclamptic women, n = 6). MB, 
membrane-bound; S, soluble. Actin protein levels are shown as a loading 
control. The lower panel shows Coomassie blue labelling of the membrane. 
c, Quantification (densitometric scan analysis) of the protein expression of 
COMT normalized by actin protein level in the placenta. The results are 
shown as expression relative to the mean expression of MB-COMT in normal 
pregnant women. Open bars, pre-eclamptic women; filled bars, normal 
pregnant women. Results are shown as means and s.e.m. Asterisk, P< 0.05. 


cytokine concentrations were measured with an enzyme-linked immunosorbent 
assay (ELISA) system. RT-PCR was performed with standard methods. Electron 
microscopy was performed as described previously. In situ hybridization was 
performed with a DIG High Prime DNA Labelling and Detection system 
(Roche). In vitro experiments were performed with HTR-8 cells. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Reagents. 2-ME, COMT inhibitor (Ro41-0960), MAO-A inhibitor (Clorgyline; 
N-methyl-N-propargyl-3-(2,4-dichlorophenoxy)propylamine hydrochloride), 
17f-oestradiol and fluorescein isothiocyanate (FITC)-conjugated anti-mouse 
IgM (F-9259) were obtained from Sigma-Aldrich. Anti-HIF-10 polyclonal (for 
western blot analysis and immunohistochemistry; NB 100-449) and monoclonal 
(for immunofluorescence; NB 100-131) antibodies were purchased from Novus 
Biologicals. Anti-COMT polyclonal antibody and anti-c-tubulin antibody were 
purchased from Chemicon International. Anti-eNOS polyclonal antibody 
(ab5589) for western blot analysis was purchased from Abcam. Anti-vWF poly- 
clonal antibody (A0082) was purchased from Dako. ELISA kit for sFLT-1, TNF- 
a, IFN-y and goat polyclonal antibody against IFN-y was purchased from R&D 
Systems Inc. and the ELISA kits for catecholamines were from IBL. FITC- 
conjugated anti-goat, rhodamine-conjugated anti-hamster, rhodamine- 
conjugated anti-mouse and FITC-conjugated anti-rabbit antibodies were 
obtained from Jackson Immunoresearch. 

Tissue collection. Human placental tissues were obtained from uncomplicated 
term pregnancies delivered by elective caesarean section for breech presentation 
or a recurring indication in otherwise uncomplicated pregnancies, as described 
previously’. In addition, similar gestationally matched placental tissues were 
collected by elective caesarean section from pregnancies complicated by pre- 
eclampsia. For the placenta collection, pre-eclampsia was defined as a blood 
pressure of more than 140/90 mmHg on at least two consecutive measurements 
and proteinuria of at least 300 mg per 24h. Informed consent was obtained from 
the patients and the study had the approval of the South Birmingham Ethical 
Committee. 

Animals. Successful mating in Comt ‘ mice was determined by the appearance 
of a vaginal plug. Midday of the day when the vaginal plug was observed was 
taken to be 12h after fertilization, embryonic day 0.5 (E0.5). The mice with a 
confirmed vaginal plug were placed in a different cage (three or four mice to a 
cage) until being killed. From day 10 of the pregnancy, mice were injected daily 
with 10 ng of 2-ME (Comt '~ mice) or 25mgkg ' Ro41-0960 (wild-type mice) 
or placebo (olive oil), subcutaneously. Mouse studies followed the BIDMC 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Guidelines. 

Measurements of 2-ME. The measurement of plasma 2-ME was performed by 
PPD Development. To determine concentrations of 2-ME, 100 ul of human or 
251 mouse plasma samples were fortified with 50 ul of internal standard 
working solution. Methanol (10% in water) and hydrolysis buffer were added 
to the samples, and then the sample was vortex-mixed. After extraction, solvent 
was added, samples were vortex-mixed again and centrifuged. The aqueous layer 
was frozen and the organic layer was transferred to a clean tube. The extract was 
evaporated and the remaining residue was reconstituted with 200 il of extraction 
buffer (0.1% formic acid, 16% acetonitrile, 4% methanol). A 50-pl volume of 
the final extract was injected and analysed by HPLC with MS/MS detection. The 
assay details are: recovery rate of 88.6% (n= 9), inter—assay precision and accu- 
racy (n= 24), coefficient of variation <8.00%, difference from theory range 
—4.16 to 8.38% (n=6 on four separate days), coefficient of variation 
<13.3%, difference from theory range —5.75 to 9.78%, and concentration range 
1.00-1,000 ng ml. 

Informed consent was obtained from the patients and the study had the 
approval of the University of Géttingen Ethical Committee and also the 
University of Pennsylvania Ethical Committee. All samples used for circulating 
2-ME measurements were from normal pregnant women, women with gesta- 
tional hypertension or women with pre-eclampsia. All samples were obtained 
between 22 and 29 weeks of gestation. 

Blood pressure monitoring. Mice were trained at least five days before the 
evaluation of blood pressure. The blood pressure of conscious mice was mea- 
sured by a programmable tail-cuff sphygmomanometer (SC-1000; Hatteras 
Instruments). Blood pressure was measured in non-pregnant mice and pregnant 
mice at day 10 and 17 after plug confirmation, and also 10 days after delivery. 
Urinary albumin and creatinine measurement. Albumin and creatinine mea- 
surements in the urine were estimated with a colorimetric assay in accordance 
with the manufacturer’s recommendations (Sigma-Aldrich). Urine albumin 
excretion was estimated as the quotient of urine albumin and urine creatinine*’. 
Immunofluorescence. Frozen sections were fixed in 100% acetone at —20 °C for 
10 min. After blocking, sections were incubated with primary antibodies against 
HIF-1e (dilution 1:200) or COMT (1:400) for 1 h at room temperature (26 °C) 
and subsequently labelled with secondary antibodies. 

Immunohistochemistry for COMT, vWF and HIF-1a. Deparaffinized (2 min 
in xylene, four times; 1 min in 100% ethanol, twice; 30s in 95% ethanol, 45s in 
70% ethanol, 1 min in distilled water) placental/decidual sections were used for 
COMT labelling. Immunohistochemistry was performed with a Vectastain ABC 
Kit using DAB peroxidase substrate reagent (Vector Laboratories, Inc.). The 
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primary antibody was used at the following dilutions: COMT, 1:200; vWF, 
1:100; HIF-1«, 1:100. For vWF and HIF-1o staining, deparaffinized sections 
were treated with prewarmed proteinase K (20 ug ml ') incubation for 15 min 
before blocking. 

Immunohistochemistry for IFN-y. Frozen placental/decidual sections were 
used for the detection of IFN-y with a Vectastain ABC Kit and DAB peroxidase 
substrate reagent. The primary antibody was used at a dilution of 1:100. 
Detection of NK cells in placenta/decidua. Frozen placental/decidual sections 
were fixed with acetone (—20 °C) for 10 min. Fixed sections were washed once 
with PBS and then blocked with 2% BSA in PBS. Blocked sections were incubated 
with goat anti- NKp46 (R&D System) and hamster anti-CD3 (eBioscience) anti- 
body (both at 1:50 dilution) in primary antibody dilution buffer (1% BSA, 0.1% 
porcine skin gelatin, 0.05% sodium azide and 0.01 M PBS pH 7.2) overnight at 
4°C. Next day, sections were washed three times with PBS, then incubated 
with FITC-conjugated anti-goat IgG and rhodamine-conjugated anti-hamster 
IgG secondary antibody (1:200 dilution) for 1h at room temperature. 
Subsequently the sections were washed five times with PBS and once with dis- 
tilled water. The sections were covered with mounting medium (Vector 
Laboratories). Immunofluorescence was detected by fluorescence microscopy. 
NK cells were identified as NKp46-positive and CD3-negative”’. 

Electron microscopy. Kidney tissues were fixed in 0.1M cacodylate with 2% 
glutaraldehyde. Electron microscopy was performed as described previously*'. 
Tissue hypoxia evaluation. Tissue hypoxia was also evaluated with a 
Hypoxyprobe-1 kit (Chemicon International). Mice were injected intraperito- 
neally with hypoxic probe (60 mgkg ' body weight), 3h before being killed. 
Injected hypoxic probe in deparaffinized sections were detected by immuno- 
histochemistry (Histomouse Max Kit; ZYMED Laboratories Inc.). Sections were 
counterstained with haematoxylin. 

Hypoxic chamber. Cells were exposed to hypoxia (2% O23) using a gas mixture 
(95% N>/5% COz>) in an air chamber for 16h with or without co-incubation of 
test reagents. 

Nuclear protein fraction from the placenta. The maternal component of pla- 
centae (that is, decidua and uterus) was stripped away and the conceptus-derived 
part of the placentae was used for nuclear extraction, as described elsewhere”. 
Placental samples were homogenized and lysed with hypotonic buffer (500 mM 
HEPES-KOH pH 7.5, 1% Nonidet P40 and protease inhibitor cocktail (Roche)), 
and the lysates were centrifuged at 3,000g for 10 min. The pellets were resus- 
pended in high-salt buffer (hypotonic buffer with 500 mM NaCl and 25% gly- 
cerol), rotated for 30 min at 4°C, and centrifuged at 17,000g for 30 min. The 
supernatant was used for western blot analysis. Equal amounts of nuclear pro- 
teins were determined by estimation of nucleoporin p62 (BD Transduction 
Laboratories). 

Western blotting. Protein lysates (nuclear fraction for HIF-1o or purified pro- 
tein with lysis buffer (50mM Tris-HCl pH7.5, 0.15M NaCl, 0.1% SDS, 1% 
Triton X-100, 1% deoxycholate, with protease inhibitor)) were denatured 
with SDS-sample buffer in boiling water for 5min. After centrifugation at 
17,000g for 10 min at 4 °C, the supernatant was separated on 8% or 12% SDS- 
polyacrylamide gels, blotted onto poly(vinylidene difluoride) membranes 
(Immobilon) by a semidry method. After blocking with TBS-T (Tris-buffered 
saline containing 0.05% Tween 20) containing 5% non-fat dried milk, the mem- 
branes were incubated overnight at 4 °C with 1:500 diluted anti-HIF-1o, 1:2,000 
anti-COMT and 1:1,000 anti-eNOS polyclonal antibody in TBST containing 5% 
BSA. The membranes were washed three times and incubated with 1:10,000 
diluted horseradish-peroxidase-conjugated secondary antibody (Promega) at 
room temperature for 1h. The immunoreactive bands were detected with an 
enhanced chemiluminescence (ECL) detection system (Pierce Biotechnology). 
RT-PCR. RT-PCR was performed with SuperScript II (Invitrogen). RNA (4 lg) 
from placenta samples was used in these experiments. After generating the com- 
plementary DNA, PCR was performed with specific primer for mouse eNOS 
(forward primer, 5’-GAGATCACTGAGCTCTGTATCCAAC-3’; reverse pri- 
mer, 5'-CTCATTTTCCAGGTGCTTCATGAAG-3’). Conditions for the PCR 
were as follows: 95°C for 4min; 95°C for 30s, 61°C for 30s, and 72°C for 
30s (40 cycles); 72°C for 7 min followed by 4°C. PCR product was purified 
and confirmed by sequencing. 

In situ hybridization. Frozen sections (10 ttm) on 3-aminopropyltriethoxysi- 
lane-coated slides were fixed with 4% paraformaldehyde in PBS for 15 min. After 
being washed three times with PBS, sections were treated with 0.2 M HCl for 
15 min at room temperature, followed by incubation with prewarmed proteinase 
K (20 ug ml‘) for 15 min. The sections were then refixed in 4% paraformalde- 
hyde in PBS. After being washed with PBS, sections were prehybridized with 
hybridization buffer (50% formamide, 2 * SSC, 50mM phosphate buffer pH 
7.0, 1 X Denhardt’s solution, 5% dextran); hybridized with digoxigenin-labelled 
(Roche) probe in 1 ug ml hybridization buffer, overnight at 37 °C. The next 
day, hybridized sections were washed with wash buffer (100mM_ Tris-HCl 
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pH7.5, 150mM NaCl) for 10min followed by 30min incubation with 
1 X blocking buffer (Roche). After blocking, sections were incubated with 
1:5,000 diluted anti-digoxigenin antibody (Roche) for 30 min, washed with wash 
buffer twice for 15 min and equilibrated with detection buffer (100 mM Tris-HCl 
pH 9.5, 100 mM NaCl) for 3 min. Subsequently, sections were incubated with 
colour substrate (Roche) in detection buffer and the reaction was stopped with 
TE buffer. Sections were observed by light microscopy. 

Statistical analysis. Data are expressed as means + s.e.m. A Mann—Whitney test 
(two-tailed) for analysis of human samples or an analysis of variance followed by 
Bonferroni/Dunn’s test for multiple comparisons of mouse samples was used to 
determine significant. Statistical significance was defined as P< 0.05. Statview 
5.0 was used for statistical analysis. 
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Crucial role for the Nalp3 inflammasome in the 
immunostimulatory properties of aluminium adjuvants 


Stephanie C. Eisenbarth'”, Oscar R. Colegio’*, William O'Connor Jr’, Fayyaz S. Sutterwala’” & Richard A. Flavell!* 


Aluminium adjuvants, typically referred to as ‘alum’, are the most 
commonly used adjuvants in human and animal vaccines world- 
wide, yet the mechanism underlying the stimulation of the 
immune system by alum remains unknown. Toll-like receptors 
are critical in sensing infections and are therefore common targets 
of various adjuvants used in immunological studies. Although 
alum is known to induce the production of proinflammatory cyto- 
kines in vitro, it has been repeatedly demonstrated that alum does 
not require intact Toll-like receptor signalling to activate the 
immune system’*. Here we show that aluminium adjuvants 
activate an intracellular innate immune response system called 
the Nalp3 (also known as cryopyrin, CIAS1 or NLRP3) inflamma- 
some. Production of the pro-inflammatory cytokines interleukin- 
1B and interleukin-18 by macrophages in response to alum in vitro 
required intact inflammasome signalling. Furthermore, in vivo, 
mice deficient in Nalp3, ASC (apoptosis-associated speck-like pro- 
tein containing a caspase recruitment domain) or caspase-1 failed 
to mount a significant antibody response to an antigen adminis- 
tered with aluminium adjuvants, whereas the response to com- 
plete Freund’s adjuvant remained intact. We identify the Nalp3 
inflammasome as a crucial element in the adjuvant effect of alu- 
minium adjuvants; in addition, we show that the innate inflam- 
masome pathway can direct a humoral adaptive immune response. 
This is likely to affect how we design effective, but safe, adjuvants 
in the future. 

Shortly after the discovery that alum could be used as an adjuvant in 
the 1920s (ref. 3), a hypothesis was put forth that alum stimulated an 
immune response by acting as a ‘depot’; antigens were proposed to be 
slowly released in a particulate form that was favourable for uptake by 
antigen-presenting cells (APCs), thereby enhancing the immune res- 
ponse to the antigen (reviewed in ref. 4). Since then, many of the 
signals used by APCs to initiate T-cell responses have been identified 
along with the immune stimuli (for example, Toll-like receptor (TLR) 
ligands) required to enhance interactions between APCs and T cells. 
However, the cellular signalling pathways triggered by alum that 
induce effective immunity against antigens have remained elusive. 

The initiation of adaptive immune responses is controlled by 
innate immune signals. Regulation of these immune signals relies 
on a large group of intracellular and extracellular receptors called 
pattern recognition receptors’. The best-described class of these 
receptors is the TLRs, which sense conserved molecular patterns 
from a wide range of microbes. Whereas TLRs sense non-self motifs 
of infectious organisms, another class of intracellular pattern recog- 
nition receptors, the NOD-like receptors (NLRs), can sense stimuli of 
microbial origin as well as endogenous markers of cellular damage 
(for example ATP or uric acid crystals)*’. Nalp3, a member of the 
NLR family, along with ASC (also known as Pycard) and caspase-1, 
forms a molecular platform called the inflammasome, which 


regulates the cleavage and release of the potent pro-inflammatory 
cytokines interleukin (IL)-1B, IL-18 and IL-33 (ref. 8). One recently 
described endogenous molecule that activates the Nalp3 inflamma- 
some is crystalline (but not soluble) uric acid (monosodium urate; 
MSU)". 

Aluminium particles of various aluminium adjuvants form 
insoluble particles that can aggregate, are readily phagocytosed by 
macrophages and have been shown to stimulate IL-1B and IL-18 
production in vitro'?°. We formed the hypothesis that the parti- 
culate nature of alum might be recognized by NLRs, much like 
crystalline MSU. To test whether alum activates the Nalp3 inflam- 
masome, we used primary peritoneal macrophages from mice defi- 
cient in critical signalling components of the Nalp3 inflammasome. 
Because inflammasome activation requires two signals for the pro- 
duction of mature IL-1, we first primed macrophages with lipopo- 
lysaccharide (LPS) and then exposed them to aluminium adjuvants. 
Consistent with previous reports'*"°, aluminium adjuvants induced 
the production of IL-1 and IL-18 from wild-type (C57BL/6; WT) 
primary murine macrophages (Fig. la, d), bone-marrow-derived 
macrophages (Supplementary Fig. 1a) and bone-marrow-derived 
dendritic cells (Supplementary Fig. 1b) in vitro. IL-1B secretion was 
dependent on the dose of alum (Fig. 1b) and peaked between 8 and 
10h of stimulation with alum in WT macrophages, but continued 
out to 48h (Fig. 2c and data not shown). 

In contrast, macrophages from animals deficient in Nalp3, ASC or 
caspase-1 failed to produce IL-1 or IL-18 on stimulation with mul- 
tiple types of aluminium adjuvant (Fig. 1c, d, Supplementary Fig. 1b 
and data not shown). Another member of the NLR family, Ipaf (also 
known at NLRC4), also forms an inflammasome, which is capable of 
activating caspase-1 in response to several different Gram-negative 
bacteria’®!”. Ipaf-deficient macrophages were fully capable of secret- 
ing IL-1 in response to LPS and alum (Fig. Ic), suggesting that 
alum-induced IL-1 secretion is specifically dependent on the 
Nalp3 inflammasome. Consistent with NLR, but not TLR activation, 
alum did not induce the production of IL-6 or tumour necrosis factor 
(TNF)-« by primary macrophages in vitro (Supplementary Fig. 2a, 
b). Neither of two other common adjuvants, complete Freund’s 
adjuvant (CFA) and incomplete Freund’s adjuvant (IFA), induced 
IL-18 production by macrophages (Fig. le). 

Caspase-1 activation involves autocatalytic processing of the 45- 
kDa pro-caspase-1 to generate two subunits, p20 and p10. Caspase-1 
activation in LPS-primed WT macrophages stimulated with alum 
was detected by western blotting by the appearance of the p10 clea- 
vage product 4h after the addition of alum (Fig. 2a). Consistent with 
the lack of IL-1B production, caspase-1 activation was absent in 
macrophages deficient in Nalp3 and ASC that were exposed to LPS 
and alum (Fig. 2a, b). Nalp3 knockout macrophages did not show 
caspase-1 activation or IL-1f production even at later time points, 
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Figure 1| Aluminium-containing adjuvants stimulate macrophages to 
produce the pro-inflammatory cytokines IL-1f and IL-18 in a Nalp3 
inflammasome-dependent manner. a, Macrophages were stimulated with 
50ngml ' LPS for 18h and then 500 1g ml‘ Imject alum (‘Alum1’) or 
aluminium hydroxide gel (‘Alum2’) for 8h. IL-1 released into culture 
supernatants was measured by ELISA with a minimum detection level of 
200 pgml_'.b, LPS-primed macrophages were stimulated with the indicated 
amount of Imject alum for 8h and analysed as in a. c, Unprimed or LPS- 
primed WT, ASC-deficient, Nalp3-deficient, caspase-1-deficient (Casp1) 
and Ipaf-deficient macrophages were stimulated with Imject alum 

(500 tig ml -') for 8h, and the IL-1 released into the culture supernatants 
was measured by ELISA. d, WT or Nalp3-deficient macrophages were 
stimulated as in c, and the IL-18 released was measured by ELISA. e, WT or 
Nalp3-deficient LPS-primed macrophages were stimulated with either 
Imject alum, CFA (120 pig ml ') or IFA (30 ul ml ') for 8hand analysed as 
in a. Determinations were performed in triplicate and are expressed as 
means and s.d.; data are from one of at least three independent experiments. 
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arguing against delayed caspase-1 activation by alum in the absence 
of Nalp3 (Fig. 2a, c). These data demonstrate that alum activates 
macrophages in vitro to secrete mature IL-1 in a manner dependent 
on the Nalp3 inflammasome. 

To understand how alum might stimulate the inflammasome 
pathway, we first tested whether the endocytic ability of macrophages 
was required for the alum-stimulated production of IL-1. Inhibiting 
actin or tubulin polymerization with either cytochalasin B or 
colchicine, respectively, inhibited IL-1B production by LPS and 
alum (Fig. 3a) but did not affect secretion of the inflammasome- 
independent cytokines TNF-«% or IL-6 (Supplementary Fig. 2a, b). 
Neither cytochalasin B nor colchicine decreased IL-1B production in 
response to stimulation with ATP, which uses the P2X7 receptor 
(P2X7R) to activate the Nalp3 inflammasome'*”, confirming that 
macrophages were still viable and capable of secreting inflamma- 
some-dependent IL-1 (Fig. 3a). 

ATP and MSU released from dying and injured cells into the 
extracellular milieu may activate the Nalp3 inflammasome**”’. 
In vitro, alum induced cell death at very high doses (that did not 
induce significant IL-1) in WT macrophages and in macrophages 
deficient in Nalp3 and Caspase-1 (Fig. 3b); however, the induction of 
IL-1f by alum did not depend on the presence of MSU because the 
addition of uricase, which degrades MSU crystals and prevents the 
induction of IL-1 (ref. 10), had no effect on IL-18 production in 
response to LPS and alum (Fig. 3c). To exclude the possibility that 
Nalp3 inflammasome activation was in response to ATP release 
caused by alum-induced cellular damage, we used macrophages from 
P2X7R knockout mice. P2X7R-deficient macrophages showed no 
defect in IL-1B production after stimulation with LPS and alum 
(Fig. 3d). Taken together, these data support a model of active endo- 
cytosis of alum by viable macrophages leading to Nalp3 inflamma- 
some activation with the resultant secretion of pro-inflammatory 
cytokines. 

Although several diverse stimuli activate the Nalp3 inflam- 
masome, the efflux of cellular potassium seems to be a common 
step shared by these stimuli and is required for Nalp3-dependent 
caspase-1 activation; it has therefore been suggested that the 
inflammasome acts as a sensor of cellular membrane disruption’. 
Preventing this potassium efflux by increasing extracellular pot- 
assium inhibits inflammasome activation with a variety of Nalp3 
triggers”. Indeed, increased extracellular potassium significantly 
inhibited alum-induced IL-18 production from macrophages 
(Fig. 3e) but not the LPS-dependent production of TNF-« or IL-6 
(data not shown). Pannexin pores are thought to have a function in 
inflammasome activation induced by ATP, nigericin or maitotoxin, 
possibly by facilitating potassium efflux’!. We did not detect a sig- 
nificant difference in IL-1B secretion between macrophages exposed 
to a pannexin-pore-blocking peptide and those exposed to a 
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Figure 2 | Caspase-1 activation by aluminium adjuvants requires Nalp3 and 
ASC. a, b, LPS-primed or unprimed macrophages from WT mice 

(a, b), Nalp3-deficient mice and caspase-1-deficient (Casp1) mice (a) and 
from ASC-deficient mice (b) were stimulated with Imject alum 

(500 ig ml ') for the indicated durations, and cell lysates were 
immunoblotted with antibodies against the p10 subunit of caspase-1. 
Macrophages from caspase-1 knockout mice were stimulated as indicated to 
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provide a reference for some of the non-specific bands seen with this 
antibody. Indeed, the band at 15 kDa in the Nalp3 knockout samples in a and 
in all samples in b is distinct from the p10 band representing active caspase- 
1. c, LPS-primed macrophages from WT or Nalp3-deficient mice were 
stimulated with Imject alum (500 jig ml~') for the indicated durations, and 
the IL-1 released into culture supernatants was measured by ELISA. Results 
are shown as means + s.d. from one of three independent experiments. 
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scrambled peptide. Therefore we do not currently have evidence that 
pannexin pores mediate alum-induced inflammasome activation. 
Alum is therefore a new Nalp3 trigger and, like other triggers, may 
induce inflammasome activation through membrane disruption 
with resultant potassium efflux. 

Aluminium adjuvants are used in human vaccines to induce a 
potent humoral response; alum is also used as a potent adjuvant to 
induce T helper type 2 (Ty2)-mediated inflammation in murine 
allergy/asthma models. Given the Nalp3-dependent activation of 
macrophages that we observed in vitro, we tested whether immunity 
in mice against a model protein antigen, ovalbumin, required a 
functional Nalp3 inflammasome. Ovalbumin-specific IgG1 antibody 
induction was significantly decreased in Nalp3-deficient, ASC- 
deficient and caspase-1-deficient mice primed intraperitoneally with 
ovalbumin and alum (Fig. 4a) or subcutaneously with another pro- 
tein antigen, human serum albumin (HSA) in alum (Supplementary 
Fig. 3), but was not affected in MyD88 knockout mice (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 4; ref. 2). We tested whether Nalp3 and ASC knockout mice 
have a general antibody-production defect by immunizing them with 
the adjuvant CFA. Ovalbumin-specific IgG2c (Fig. 4b) and IgG1 (not 
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Figure 3 | Alum requires intact endocytic macrophage machinery and 
causes potassium-gradient-dependent IL-1 secretion without causing 
significant cell death. a, LPS-primed peritoneal macrophages were treated 
with either colchicine (28 ig ml‘) or cytochalasin B (10 1M) for 1h before 
the addition of Imject alum (500 ig ml '), ATP (5mM) or MSU 

(200 pg ml '). b, Lactate dehydrogenase (LDH) release was measured from 
LPS-primed WT, Nalp3-deficient and caspase-1-deficient (Casp1) 
macrophage culture supernatants stimulated with the indicated amounts of 
Imject alum. c, Unprimed or LPS-primed WT macrophages were stimulated 
for 8h with either Imject alum (500 pg ml~') or MSU (200 pg ml ') in the 
presence or absence of 2U ml! uricase. d, LPS-primed macrophages from 
WT or P2X7R-deficient (P2X7) mice were stimulated with Imject alum 
(500 pg ml ') or ATP (5mM) and samples were analysed as in 

a. e, Unprimed or LPS-primed WT or Nalp3-deficient macrophages were 
stimulated with Imject alum in serum-free buffer with either 150 mM NaCl 
or 150mM KCl and analysed as in a. Determinations were performed in 
triplicate and are expressed as means and s.d.; data are from one of at least 
three independent experiments. 
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shown) in Nalp3 and ASC knockout mice were equivalent to levels in 
WT mice but, as expected, CFA-induced ovalbumin-specific IgG2c 
was completely dependent on MyD88 (Fig. 4b). 

Ty2 cell priming was also impaired in Nalp3, ASC and caspase-1 
knockout mice as demonstrated by decreased airway eosinophilia 
and hilar lymph-node IL-5 production in an alum-dependent model 
of asthma (Fig. 4c, d). The overall inflammation was decreased in 
these knockout mice without evidence of a switch to a Ty1 response 
(typically characterized by airway neutrophilia and IgG2c induc- 
tion). Consistent with previous reports, alum-induced T},2 res- 
ponses are not affected in mice lacking MyD88 (ref. 2) or lacking 
both MyD88 and TRIF (ref. 1; Fig. 4c and Supplementary Fig. 4). 
Previous studies have suggested that antigen must be physically 
associated with (although not necessarily adsorbed on) alum for it 
to have an adjuvant effect’. Indeed, we saw a significantly impaired 
antibody response (Supplementary Fig. 5a) and an absence of Ty;2 
inflammation in the airways when alum and ovalbumin were injected 
separately into the peritoneum (Supplementary Fig. 5b). In mouse 
cells, but not in human cells, there is a clear requirement in vitro for 
two signals to activate the inflammasome and to produce pro-IL-18 
(LPS and alum), yet it is not clear what is providing the first signal for 
alum in vivo (or other Nalp3 stimuli including MSU). We have 
preliminary evidence from in vitro studies that IL-1 itself can prime 
macrophages for alum-induced inflammasome activation (data not 
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Figure 4 | Antibody production and T,,2-dependent inflammation induced 
by aluminium adjuvants are decreased in the absence of Nalp3, ASC and 
caspase-1. a, WT, Nalp3-deficient, ASC-deficient or caspase-1-deficient 
(Casp1) mice (three to five mice per group) 6-8 weeks old were injected 
intraperitoneally with ovalbumin adsorbed on Imject alum on day 0 and 
again on day 10. Mice were challenged intranasally with ovalbumin on days 
21, 22 and 23. Sera were collected from mice on day 25 and analysed for 
ovalbumin-specific IgG1 by ELISA as described previously~. Asterisk, 
P<0.03; nonparametric Mann—Whitney U-test. b, WT, Nalp3-deficient, 
ASC-deficient or MyD88-deficient mice (three to five mice per group) were 
primed subcutaneously with ovalbumin in CFA on day 0 and on day 10 in 
IFA. Sera were collected on day 21 and analysed for ovalbumin-specific 
IgG2c by ELISA. c, Three to five mice per group were primed and challenged 
as in a; bronchoalveolar lavage was collected on day 25 and analysed as 
described previously” (see Methods) (total cell number; means and s.d. are 
shown). Asterisk, P< 0.03; nonparametric Mann—Whitney U-test. d, Lung 
draining (hilar) lymph nodes were collected from WT and Nalp3-deficient 
mice primed and challenged as in a and pooled within each group for 
restimulation; cells were restimulated in vitro with (+) or without (—) 

200 ug ml! ovalbumin and mitomycin-C-treated splenocytes for 48 h. 
Supernatants were analysed for IL-5 (filled bars) or IFN-y (open bars). 
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shown); these results are consistent with previous reports that IL-1B 
can act in an autocrine manner to induce its own gene expression”’. 
Other groups have similarly seen macrophage priming with cytokines 
(for example TNF-a) instead of LPS'*. Combining the above informa- 
tion with the fact that alum must be encountered simultaneously with 
antigen in vivo for efficient priming suggests that the antigen might 
provide the first signal either directly, or indirectly by inciting the 
production of local pro-inflammatory cytokines from resident mono- 
cytes or specialized cells recruited by alum. Once the first signal has 
primed the cell, alum provides the second signal for activation of the 
Nalp3 inflammasome. These two stimuli must be sensed by the same 
cell for effective immune activation, thereby increasing the specificity 
of an immune response and perhaps explaining why alum (which 
readily adsorbs antigens) is such an effective adjuvant. 

Thus, by eliminating signalling through the Nalp3 inflammasome, 
we have eliminated one critical pathway used by alum to initiate 
humoral and cellular immunity. In doing so, aluminium hydroxide 
adjuvants ‘hijack’ an innate immune pathway that is exquisitely sen- 
sitive to cellular damage, perhaps as a result of the similarity to MSU 
in its physical structure. Although intraperitoneal MSU induces peri- 
tonitis’ and subcutaneous MSU in concert with antigen injection has 
been used in vivo to initiate CD8 T-cell responses"’, we predicted, on 
the basis of our findings, that this Nalp3 stimulant would also induce 
a significant antibody response to a protein antigen. Indeed, MSU 
injected intraperitoneally with antigen induces an IgG1-type anti- 
body response similar in nature to that induced by alum in WT mice 
but not in Nalp3-deficient mice (Supplementary Fig. 6). These mice 
did not develop a significant Ty1-type antibody response (IgG2c) 
under these immunization conditions (data not shown), suggesting 
that MSU and alum induce a similar pattern of inflammation when 
injected at similar doses in the same location. 

A critical question regarding the mechanism by which alum 
influences immunity is how alum initiates lymphocyte activation 
and how it favours Tj,2 differentiation over Ty1 differentiation. 
Inflammasome-dependent cytokines have been implicated in various 
aspects of T};2 responses: IL-1 has classically been thought to pro- 
mote T},2 cell proliferation”>’®, IL-33 is a potent pro-T};2 stimulus” 
and IL-18 has been shown to augment IgE antibody production 
(although it primarily potentiates Tj;1 responses)*’. On the basis of 
our in vitro findings, we would predict that local production of IL-1, 
IL-18 and/or IL-33 could induce the requisite signals for activation of 
the adaptive immune system. Indeed, we found a lower expression of 
Tl1b mRNA from peritoneal cells of Nalp3-deficient mice immunized 
with ovalbumin and alum than in WT mice (Supplementary Fig. 7). 
In further support of an IL-1-dependent model, the antibody res- 
ponse in another immunization model has been shown to be defec- 
tive in IL-1o/IL-18 knockout mice as the result of a defect in the 
induction of CD40L on T cells by activated APCs”*. However, there 
is no antibody production or T}2 defect after alum priming in 
MyD88 knockout mice. MyD88 is critical in the IL-1 receptor sig- 
nalling cascade”, although one recent study has identified a MyD88- 
independent IL-1 pathway”. It will therefore be of interest to study 
the relative roles of IL-1 family members in alum-dependent priming 
in future work. In addition, as new functions of caspase-1 and the 
inflammasome are uncovered, we will further understand how 
stimulation of this potent pro-inflammatory machinery results in 
activation of the adaptive immune response. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Mice. The generation of mice deficient in Nalp3, ASC, Ipaf, caspase-1 and P2X7R 
has been reported previously*'®'*’. Nalp3-deficient, Caspase-1-deficient and 
ASC-deficient mice were backcrossed nine generations, and Ipaf-deficient mice 
were backcrossed six generations onto a C57BL/6 background. Age-matched and 
sex-matched C57BL/6 mice from the National Cancer Institute were used as all 
WT controls. All protocols used in this study were approved by the Yale 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee. 

Macrophages. The generation of thioglycollate-elicited peritoneal and bone- 
marrow-derived macrophages and bone-marrow-derived dendritic cells has 
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been described previously**. Unless indicated, macrophages were primed by 
stimulating with 50ngml~' LPS from Escherichia coli serotype 0111:B4 
(Invivogen) for 16-18 h before stimulation with Imject alum (unless otherwise 
indicated), MSU or ATP. For ATP-stimulated cells, the medium was changed at 
20 min and all stimulants were replaced. Macrophage cell death was measured by 
the release of lactate dehydrogenase with a cytotoxicity detection kit (Promega). 
Sensitizations. For intraperitoneal sensitization, 6—8-week-old mice were 
injected intraperitoneally on day 0 with 50 tg of ovalbumin (Grade V; Sigma) 
adsorbed on 4 mg of Imject alum and again on day 10 with 25 pg of ovalbumin 
adsorbed on 4 mg of Imject alum. Mice were challenged intranasally with 25 pg 
of ovalbumin in PBS on days 21, 22 and 23. Mice were killed for analysis on day 
25. For subcutaneous sensitization, mice were injected subcutaneously on day 0 
with 50 pg of ovalbumin in 400 pg (180 pl) of CFA and again on day 10 with 
25 ug of ovalbumin in 180 pl of IFA. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Materials. All reagents were purchased from Sigma except colchicine 
(Calbiochem), monosodium urate crystals (Alexis), Imject alum (Pierce), CFA 
(Difco) and IFA (Difco). Antibody pairs for ELISA were purchased from R&D 
Systems (IL-1), MBL (IL-18), BD Pharmingen (IL-5, IFN-y and IL-6) or from 
eBioscience (TNF-a). Ovalbumin-specific IgGl and IgG2c were measured by 
ELISA as described previously’, and secondary antibodies were purchased from 
BD Pharmingen. HSA-specific IgG1 was performed as above, with HSA used for 
coating instead of ovalbumin. 

Western blotting. Electrophoresis of proteins was performed with the NuPAGE 
system (Invitrogen) in accordance with the manufacturer’s protocol. In brief, at 
the indicated time after alum addition, LPS-primed macrophages were lysed in 
lysis buffer (50 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 5mM EDTA, 150mM NaCl, 1% Triton- 
X100 and a protease inhibitor cocktail (Roche)) and stored at —80°C until 
analysed. Proteins were separated on a NuPAGE gel and transferred to a 
PVDF (poly(vinylidene difluoride)) membrane by electroblotting. To detect 
caspase-1, a rabbit polyclonal anti-mouse caspase-1 p10 antibody (clone 
M-20; Santa Cruz Biotechnology) was used. 

Statistical analysis. We performed statistical analysis by using an unpaired 
Student’s ttest for all studies unless otherwise indicated. We considered 
P<0.05 to be statistically significant. For Fig. 4a, c and Supplementary Figs 5 
and 6 we performed a nonparametric Mann—Whitney U-test. 

Inhibition of potassium efflux. To inhibit potassium efflux, macrophages were 
primed with LPS for 18h and then the medium was replaced with a serum-free 
buffer containing 150 mM KC] with the following composition: 10 mM HEPES, 
5 mM NaH3PO,, 150 mM KCl, 1 mM MgCL, 1 mM CaCl, 1% BSA, pH adjusted 
to 7.4 with KOH. For comparison, a buffer with 150 mM sodium chloride was 
used: 10 mM HEPES, 150 mM NaCl, 5 mM KH,PO,, 1mM MgChL, 1 mM CaCh, 
1% BSA, pH adjusted to 7.4 with NaOH. 

Bronchoalveolar lavage analysis. Mice were primed and challenged as indi- 
cated. On the day of analysis, mice were killed and bronchoalveolar lavage was 
performed as described previously’. In brief, inflammatory cells in broncho- 
alveolar lavage fluid were obtained by cannulation of the trachea and lavage of 
the airway lumen with PBS. Red blood cells were lysed in bronchoalveolar lavage 
fluid samples, total cell numbers were counted with a haemocytometer and 
cytospin slides were prepared by haematoxylin and eosin staining with Diff- 
Quick (Dade Behring Inc.). 

Relative gene expression analysis. RNA from cells was isolated with the 
RNEasy/Qiashredder purification system (Qiagen) in accordance with the 
manufacturer’s protocol. RNA was subjected to reverse transcriptase with 
Superscript II (Invitrogen) with oligo(dT) primer in accordance with the man- 
ufacturer’s protocol. cDNA was semi-quantified using commercially available 
primer/probe sets (Applied Biosystems) and analysed with the AAC, (change in 
cycle threshold) method. All results were normalized to Hprt quantified in par- 
allel amplification reactions during each PCR quantification. Results are pre- 
sented as the relative fold induction levels, where control samples are set to an 
expression index of 1. 
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Haem homeostasis is regulated by the conserved and 
concerted functions of HRG-1 proteins 


Abbhirami Rajagopal’, Anita U. Rao’, Julio Amigo”, Meng Tian®, Sanjeev K. Upadhyay’, Caitlin Hall’, Suji Uhm’, 
M. K. Mathew’, Mark D. Fleming”, Barry H. Paw’, Michael Krause’ & Iqbal Hamza’ 


Haems are metalloporphyrins that serve as prosthetic groups for 
various biological processes including respiration, gas sensing, 
xenobiotic detoxification, cell differentiation, circadian clock con- 
trol, metabolic reprogramming and microRNA processing’. 
With a few exceptions, haem is synthesized by a multistep biosyn- 
thetic pathway comprising defined intermediates that are highly 
conserved throughout evolution’. Despite our extensive know- 
ledge of haem biosynthesis and degradation, the cellular pathways 
and molecules that mediate intracellular haem trafficking are 
unknown. The experimental setback in identifying haem traffick- 
ing pathways has been the inability to dissociate the highly regu- 
lated cellular synthesis and degradation of haem from intracellular 
trafficking events®. Caenorhabditis elegans and related helminths 
are natural haem auxotrophs that acquire environmental haem for 
incorporation into haemoproteins, which have vertebrate ortho- 
logues’. Here we show, by exploiting this auxotrophy to identify 
HRG-1 proteins in C. elegans, that these proteins are essential for 
haem homeostasis and normal development in worms and verte- 
brates. Depletion of hrg-1, or its paralogue hrg-4, in worms results 
in the disruption of organismal haem sensing and an abnormal 
response to haem analogues. HRG-1 and HRG-4 are previously 
unknown transmembrane proteins, which reside in distinct intra- 
cellular compartments. Transient knockdown of hrg-1 in zebrafish 
leads to hydrocephalus, yolk tube malformations and, most stri- 
kingly, profound defects in erythropoiesis—phenotypes that are 
fully rescued by worm HRG-1. Human and worm proteins localize 
together, and bind and transport haem, thus establishing an evo- 
lutionarily conserved function for HRG-1. These findings reveal 
conserved pathways for cellular haem trafficking in animals that 
define the model for eukaryotic haem transport. Thus, uncovering 
the mechanisms of haem transport in C. elegans may provide 
insights into human disorders of haem metabolism and reveal 
new drug targets for developing anthelminthics to combat worm 
infestations. 

In animals, the terminal enzyme in haem synthesis, ferrochelatase, 
is located on the matrix side of the inner mitochondrial membrane’. 
Most newly synthesized haem must be transported through mito- 
chondrial membranes to haemoproteins found in distinct intracel- 
lular membrane compartments®. Haem synthesis is regulated at 
multiple steps by effectors including iron, haem and oxygen to pre- 
vent the uncoordinated accumulation of haem or its precursors’. 
C. elegans is a haem auxotroph and is therefore a unique genetic 
animal model in which to identify the molecules and delineate the 
cellular pathways for eukaryotic haem transport®. Haem analogue 
studies have suggested that a haem uptake system exists in C. elegans’. 
Synchronized C. elegans cultures grown in axenic mCeHR-2 liquid 


medium? and supplemented with haemin chloride revealed a robust 
uptake of fluorescent zinc mesoporphyrinIX (ZnMP) at a haem 
concentration of 20 uM or less, in contrast with worms grown at 
100 1M haem or more (Fig. la, b), suggesting that the transport 
and accumulation of haem are regulated. 

We conducted genome-wide microarrays to identify genes that are 
transcriptionally regulated by haem. Wild-type N2 worms were 
grown for two synchronized generations in 4uUM (low), 20 1M 
(optimal) and 500 uM (high) haem concentrations in liquid medium 
and their messenger RNA was hybridized to Affymetrix C. elegans 
genome arrays. Statistical analyses identified changes in 370 genes, of 
which about 164 had some sequence identity to genes in the human 
genome databases at the amino-acid level, and more than 90% of 
the genes had no functional annotation in the C. elegans database 
(Supplementary Table 1). 

We postulated that the expression of genes that encode for haem 
transporters might be elevated during haem deficiency to maximize 
uptake of dietary haem. To identify candidate haem transporter 
genes, we sorted the 117 genes to identify those that were specifically 
upregulated in low haem (Supplementary Table 1, categories 1 and 2) 
and encoded for proteins with predicted transmembrane domains, 
transport functions, and/or haem/metal-binding motifs. F36H1.5 
was >10-fold upregulated at low haem but was undetectable at 
500 1M haem, and the predicted open reading frame of 169 amino 
acids (~19 kDa) showed similarities to high-affinity permease 
transporters’. We refer to F36H1.5 as haem responsive gene-4 
(hrg-4). RNA blotting and qRT-PCR analysis revealed that hrg-4 
mRNA was significantly upregulated (>40-fold) at 4 uM haem but 
undetectable at 20 and 500 tM haem (Fig. lc, d). We identified three 
putative paralogues of hrg-4 in the C. elegans genome; we termed 
them hrg-1 (RO2E12.6), hrg-5 (F36H1.9) and hrg-6 (F36H1.10), with 
27%, 39% and 35% overall amino-acid sequence identity, respec- 
tively (Fig. le and Supplementary Fig. 1a). Although both hrg-1 
and hrg-4 were highly responsive to haem deficiency (Fig. 1c), the 
magnitude of change in mRNA expression at 1.5 uM haem and 
their responsiveness to haem-mediated repression were markedly 
different (Fig. 1d and inset). By contrast, hrg-5 and hrg-6 expression 
seemed to be constitutive and not regulated by haem (not shown). 
hrg-4, hrg-5 and hrg-6 are nematode-specific genes, whereas hrg-1 
has orthologues with about 25% amino acid identity in vertebrates 
(Fig. le, f, and Supplementary Fig. 1). Topology modelling and 
motif analysis of HRG-1 identified four predicted transmembrane 
domains (TMDs) and a conserved tyrosine and acidic-dileucine- 
based sorting signal in the cytoplasmic carboxy terminus (Fig. le 
and Supplementary Fig. 1a)'’. In addition, residues that could poten- 
tially either directly bind haem (H90 in TMD2) or interact with the 
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haem side chains (FARKY) were situated in the C-terminal tail 
(Fig. le, g)'*"*. 

To study the function of hrg-1 genes in haem homeostasis, we 
generated a hrg-1::gfp transcriptional fusion in C. elegans. hrg-1::gfp 
was expressed specifically in the intestinal cells in larvae and adults 
(Fig. 2a). Its expression was regulated by feeding transgenic worms 
sequentially with Escherichia coli that had been grown on agar plates 
with or without exogenous haem (Fig. 2a). hrg-1 repression was 
specific to haem because neither protoporphyrin IX nor iron altered 
the expression of hrg-1::gfp (Fig. 2b). We next assessed the effect of 
HRG-1 and HRG-4 depletion in worms by RNA-mediated interfer- 
ence with three independent assays: first, the expression of green 
fluorescent protein (GFP) in the hrg-1::gfp haem sensor strain to 
monitor haem homeostasis; second, the accumulation of fluorescent 
ZnMP as a function of haem uptake; and third, animal viability in the 
presence of a cytotoxic haem analogue, gallium protoporphyrin IX 
(GaPP)’. Knockdown of hrg-4 by RNAi resulted in the expression of 
hrg-1::gfp, even though haem levels sufficient to suppress GFP were 
present in the diet (Fig. 2c). hrg-4 RNAi resulted in no detectable 
accumulation of ZnMP fluorescence in worms that were grown in 
1.5u1M haem, a concentration that is sufficient to induce a robust 
uptake of haem (Fig. 2d). Consistent with these findings was our 
observation that progeny from hrg-4 RNAi worms were also mark- 
edly resistant to GaPP toxicity (Fig. 2e), in concordance with recent 
genome-wide studies revealing hrg-4 expression in the worm inte- 
stine'*. In contrast, hrg-1 RNAi showed a significant derepression of 
GFP only at low haem levels in the hrg-1::gfp haem sensor strain 
(Fig. 2c), but no discernible effect on animal viability assessed with 
GaPP toxicity assays (Fig. 2e). We found that the intensity of ZnMP 
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Figure 1 | Identification of hrg-1 and hrg-4 in C. elegans. a, Fluorescent 
ZnMP (40 tM for 3h) accumulation in worms grown in mCeHR-2 medium 
supplemented with 1.5 11M (left) and 500 uM (right) haem. Differential 
interference contrast (DIC, top) and rhodamine fluorescence (bottom). 

b, Total mean fluorescence intensity (filled circles) of ZnMP accumulated in 
worms (40 1M for 3h) after 9 days of growth in mCeHR-2 medium 
supplemented with the indicated haem concentrations. Open diamonds, 
growth of worms in haemin. Results are means = s.d. (n = 100). ¢, Northern 
blot analysis of hrg-1 and hrg-4 expression in response to 4 and 20 1M haem 
in mCeHR-2 medium. The blot was stripped and reprobed with 
glyceraldehyde 3-phosphate dehydrogenase (gpd-2) as loading control. kb, 
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fluorescence was significantly greater in the intestines of HRG-1- 
depleted worms than in controls (Fig. 2d and Supplementary Fig. 
2). The observed differences in RNAi phenotypes of hrg-4 and hrg-1 
suggest that haem uptake into worm intestinal cells involves HRG-4, 
whereas HRG-1 mediates haem homeostasis by means of an intra- 
cellular compartment. 

To dissect HRG-1 function in a vertebrate genetic model, we used 
zebrafish (Danio rerio). We reasoned that any perturbation in haem 
homeostasis would be manifested as haematological defects in the 
fish embryo'®. BLAST searches revealed an orthologous gene on 
zebrafish chromosome 6 that shared about 21% amino acid identity 
with C. elegans HRG-1. Whole-mount in situ hybridization of 
zebrafish embryos at the 15-somite stage and 24h after fertilization 
showed zebrafish hrg-1 mRNA expressed throughout the embryo, 
including the central nervous system (Fig. 3a). To knock down 
hrg-1 in zebrafish, antisense morpholinos (MO2) were designed at 
the splice junctions to selectively induce hrg-1 mRNA mis-splicing 
and degradation. Embryos injected with MO2 had severe anaemia 
and lacked any detectable o-dianisidine-positive erythroid cells 
(Fig. 3b, c). MO2 morphants showed other developmental defects, 
including hydrocephalus and a curved body with shortened yolk 
tube. 

The phenotypes observed in hrg-1 knockdown embryos suggested 
an essential role for zebrafish hrg-1 in the specification, maintenance 
or maturation of the erythroid cell lineage. hrg-1 morphants revealed 
wild-type levels of Sel—globin mRNA, a marker for haemoglobini- 
zation in the developing blood island and intermediate cell mass of 
embryos at 24h after fertilization, but by 48 h after fertilization there 
were no detectable globin-producing cells (Supplementary Fig. 3a). 
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kilobases. d, Expression of hrg-4 (circles) and hrg-1 (squares) mRNA 
estimated by quantitative RT-PCR from total RNA obtained from worms 
grown at the indicated haem concentrations. Each data point shows 

mean = s.d. and the results are representative of three separate experiments. 
Inset: mRNA levels at higher haem concentrations. e, Multiple sequence 
alignment of C. elegans HRG-1 with its vertebrate orthologues. Asterisk, 
histidine (H90); circles, aromatic amino acids; box, putative transmembrane 
domains; YXXx, C-terminal tyrosine motif; D/EXXxLL, di-leucine motif. 
f, Phylogenetic analysis of HRG-1 proteins using the neighbour-joining 
method. g, Predicted topology of C. elegans HRG-1 showing H90 in TMD2, 
and FARKY, the putative haem-interacting motif, in the cytoplasmic tail. 
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Moreover, markers for myeloid (MPO and L-plastin) and throm- 
bocyte (platelet-equivalent, cd41) lineages were normal in the hrg-1 
morphant embryos (Supplementary Fig. 3b, c)'”!*. These findings 
indicate that zebrafish hrg-1 is not required for cell lineage specifica- 
tion but rather for maintenance and haemoglobinization of the 
embryonic erythroid cells. Similarly, pax 2.1 mRNA expression, a 
marker of the midbrain/hindbrain boundary organizer, was severely 
deficient in the central nervous system of MO2 morphants, indi- 
cating that midbrain—hindbrain development in zebrafish is also 
dependent on hrg-1 (Supplementary Fig. 3d). To verify whether 
the knockdown phenotypes observed in zebrafish corresponded 
functionally to the RNAi phenotypes in C. elegans (compare 
Fig. 2c—e with Fig. 3b, c), we co-injected MO2 in the presence and 
absence of C. elegans hrg-1 synthetic antisense RNA (CRNA). Despite 
the modest (21%) sequence identity between the C. elegans and zeb- 
rafish HRG-1, more than 85% of the morphant embryos were fully 
rescued by Cehrg-1 (95 of 108 mutants rescued), in contrast with 
none for the control embryos (0 of 194 mutants rescued), correcting 
the defects in anaemia, hydrocephalus and body axis curvature 
(Fig. 3d, e). These studies suggest that C. elegans and zebrafish 
HRG-1 have a highly conserved function in modulating haem 
homeostasis. 

To dissect the function of HRG-1 in vertebrates further, we exam- 
ined its gene expression, intracellular localization and biochemical 
properties in mammalian cells. Genome database searches with 
C. elegans HRG-1 identified an orthologous gene, which we refer to 
as hHRG-1 (Fig. le), with about 23% and 65% identity to worm and 
zebrafish HRG-1 proteins, respectively. hAHRG-1 is located on human 
chromosome 12q13, about 3.2 megabases from DMT1, a gene encod- 
ing the main iron transporter in mammals’’*°. RNA blotting of 
human adult tissues and tumour cell lines detected two hHRG-1 
transcripts about 1.7 and 3.1 kilobases long, with the shorter form 
predominant (Fig. 4a, b). hHRG-1 was highly expressed in the brain, 
kidney, heart and skeletal muscle (Fig. 4a and Supplementary Fig. 4a), 
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Figure 2 | hrg-1 and hrg-4 are essential for haem homeostasis in C. elegans. 
a, 1Q6011 hrg-1::gfp ‘haem sensor’ strain responds to exogenous haem after 
sequential exposure to E. coli grown on agar plates in the absence (left and 
right) and presence (middle) of 200 1M haem. UTR, untranslated region. 

b, Spectrofluorometric measurements of GFP in worm lysates from IQ6011 
strain grown in the presence of indicated concentrations of haem plus 20 uM 
protoporphyrin IX (PPIX) or 1 mM FeCl;. Each data point shows mean + s.d. 
and the results are representative of three separate experiments. 

c-e, Depletion of hrg-1 or hrg-4 in worms by RNAi with feeding bacteria. 

c, Dysregulation of GFP (means = s.e.m.; 1 = 35-45 worms per treatment) in 
1Q6011 when fed with bacteria grown in the presence of 0, 5 and 25 1M haem. 
Values with different letter labels are significantly different (P < 0.001) within 
each treatment. d, Aberrant ZnMP fluorescence accumulation in worms fed 
with 10 uM ZnMP for 16h. Scale bar, 50 1m. e, Differences in viable progeny 
(mean = s.d.; 1 = 30 Po worms per treatment) after 5 days of exposure to 

1 LM GaPP plus RNAi bacteria. Filled bars, viable eggs; open bars, larvae. The 
results for c—e are representative of at least four separate experiments. 
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and moderately expressed in the liver, lung, placenta and small intest- 
ine. hHRG-1 was abundantly expressed in cell lines derived from 
duodenum (HuTu 80), kidney (ACHN, HEK-293), bone marrow 
(HEL, K562) and brain (M17, SH-SY5Y) (Fig. 4b and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 4b). Neither altering cellular haem and iron status nor 
chemically inducing Friend mouse erythroleukaemia (MEL) cells 
to produce haemoglobin altered HRG-1 at the transcriptional level 
in mammalian cells (Supplementary Fig. 5). However, our findings 
do not exclude the possibility that HRG-1 may be regulated at the 
post-translational level. 

To assess the localization and function of HRG-1 protein, C. ele- 
gans (Ce)HRG-1, hHRG-1 and CeHRG-4 were tagged at the C ter- 
minus with either the haemagglutinin (HA) epitope or GFP variants 
and transiently transfected into HEK-293 cell lines. All three proteins 
migrated as a monomer as well as more slowly migrating oligomers 
(Fig. 4c, lanes 1-6). The oligomerization did not occur in solution 
after cell lysis or because of protein overexpression, because in vitro 
transcription and translation revealed a single main radiolabelled 
band corresponding to the monomer for each protein (Fig. 4c, lanes 
7-9). Confocal microscopy studies with cells expressing fluorescently 
tagged proteins showed HRG-4 clearly on the periphery of cells and 
localized together with a plasma membrane marker. In contrast, 
CeHRG-1 and hHRG-1 were distributed in an intracellular compart- 
ment punctuated throughout the cytoplasm, with about 10% of the 
total fluorescence on the cell periphery (Fig. 4d). Co-expression of 
CeHRG-1 and hHRG-1 in the same cell resulted in more than 80% of 
the two proteins being localized to the same intracellular sites 
(Fig. 4d). Confocal studies with cellular organelle markers localized 
CeHRG-1 and hHRG-1 together with LAMP1 (more than 90%), and 
partly with rab 7 and rab 11 (about 50-70%; Supplementary Fig. 6). 
These results suggest that HRG-1 proteins are located primarily in 
endosomes and lysosome-related organelles and are consistent with 
the presence of sorting motifs in HRG-1 (Fig. le)'!. 

The presence of conserved haem-binding amino-acid residues in 
conjunction with the haem-dependent RNAi phenotype in C. elegans 
implied that HRG-1 and HRG-4 may interact with haem. Haemin- 
agarose affinity chromatography performed on cell lysates from 
transiently transfected HEK-293 cells showed significant binding of 
CeHRG-4, CeHRG-1 and hHRG-1 to haem (Fig. 4e), whereas little 
binding was observed for human ZIP4, an eight-transmembrane- 
domain zinc transporter that localizes to the plasma membrane 
and perinuclear cytoplasmic vesicles*’. Because HRG-1 localized to 
endosomal-lysosomal organelles whereas HRG-4 is on the plasma 
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Figure 3 | HRG-1is essential for erythropoiesis and development in 
zebrafish. a, Zebrafish hrg-1 expression by whole-mount in situ hybridization: 
left, 15 somites; right, 24h after fertilization. b, Knockdown of zebrafish hrg-1 
by using morpholinos (MO2) against zebrafish hrg-1 reveals severe anaemia 
with very few o-dianisidine-positive red cells (arrows, right panel), 
hydrocephalus, and a curved body with shortened yolk tube (arrows, left 
panel). WT, wild type. c, Decrease in haemoglobinized cells in MO2 morphants 
(arrows). d, e, Cehrg-1 cRNA injected along with MO2, shows restoration of 
haemoglobinized cells (d) and complete rescue of the developmental defects of 
hydrocephalus, body axis curvature, and yolk sac formation (e, arrows). 
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Figure 4 | Expression, localization and functional studies of worm and 
mammalian hrg-1. a, b, mRNA expression of human HRG-1 in multiple 
adult human tissues (a; PBL, peripheral blood leukocytes) and human 
tissue-derived cell lines (b). The blots were stripped and reprobed with 
B-actin as loading control. ¢, Expression of C-terminally tagged proteins in 
transfected HEK-293 cells by SDS-PAGE and immunoblotting with 
antibodies against HA (lanes 1-3, 50 1g) and GFP (lanes 4—6, 25 jig), or by in 
vitro expression with *°S fluorography (lanes 7-9, one-fifth of total extract). 
d, Cellular localization of C-terminally tagged fluorescent proteins in 
transfected HEK-293 cells by confocal microscopy. The plasma membrane 
(PM) was identified using wheatgerm agglutinin. Scale bar, 20 lum. e, HRG-1 
proteins interact with haem as a function of pH. Cell lysates (lanes 1 and 4, 
one-tenth of total protein) from HEK-293 cells expressing the indicated HA- 
tagged proteins were incubated with haemin-agarose. Wash (lanes 2 and 5) 
depicts the final wash before elution of the bound protein (lanes 3 and 6) 
from the haemin-agarose column. Samples were subjected to SDS—PAGE 


membrane, we reasoned that these proteins may bind haem as a 
function of pH. Ina manner consistent with their localization, haem 
binding to HRG-1 was significantly decreased by increasing the pH, 
in contrast with HRG-4, which bound haem over a broader pH range 
(Fig. 4e, lanes 3 and 6). These binding assays, together with the 
intracellular localization results, correlate directly with the pheno- 
typic differences observed in worms in which hrg-1 and hrg-4 were 
knocked down by RNAi (Fig. 2c-e). 

We next investigated whether HRG-1 proteins mediate haem 
uptake, by expressing hHRG-1 ectopically in MEL cells. ZnMP 
uptake or retention was substantially altered in MEL cells constitu- 
tively expressing hHRG-1 in comparison with control cells; maximal 
differences were observed after 30 min of incubation (Fig. 4f and 
Supplementary Fig. 7). To assay haem transport directly, Xenopus 
laevis oocytes were injected with cRNA and haem-dependent 
currents were monitored under a two-electrode voltage clamp. 
Significant inward currents of over 250nA were observed when 
20 uM haem was added to oocytes clamped at — 110 mV and injected 
with cRNA for CeHRG-1, hHRG-1 and CeHRG-4; this is indicative 
of haem-dependent transport across the plasma membrane (Fig. 4g 
and Supplementary Fig. 8). Together, these results show that the 
worm and mammalian HRG-1 proteins transport haem. 

Given the parallels between copper, iron and haem in their bio- 
chemical reactivity and toxicity, we envisage an intricate cellular 
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followed by immunoblotting with anti-HA antisera. f, Flow-cytometry 
histograms show enhanced ZnMP uptake and accumulation after 30 min of 
incubation with 5 uM ZnMP in MEL cells stably expressing either hHRG- 
1-HA (right) or empty vector (left). g, Electrophysiological currents 
(means = s.d., n = 4) elicited from Xenopus oocytes injected with cRNA 
encoding the indicated protein, when clamped at —110 mV in the presence 
of 20 uM haemin chloride. The y axis represents the difference in current in 
the presence and absence of haemin, normalized to the current observed in 
the absence of haem. Values with different letter labels are significantly 
different (P< 0.05) within each treatment compared with hKv1.1 control. 
h, Proposed model for the function of HRG-1 proteins in haem homeostasis 
in C. elegans intestinal cells. CeHRG-4 mediates haem uptake through the 
plasma membrane, whereas CeHRG-1 facilitates intracellular haem 
availability through an endosomal and/or lysosomal-related compartment. 
The model does not exclude the possibilities that CEHRG-1 traffics through 
the plasma membrane and may be functional on the cell surface. 


network of haem homeostasis molecules that bind, transfer and com- 
partmentalize haem***”’. We propose a model of haem homeostasis 
in which CeHRG-4 mediates haem uptake in C. elegans at the plasma 
membrane, whereas CeHRG-1 regulates intracellular haem availabil- 
ity through an endosomal compartment (Fig. 4h). Haem limitation 
would induce the uptake and regulated sequestration of an essential, 
but toxic, macrocycle by the coordinated actions of CeHRG-4 and 
CeHRG-1 functioning in distinct membrane compartments. Because 
haems have greater solubility below or above physiological pH, com- 
partmentalization of HRG-1 to an acidic endosome or a lysosome- 
related organelle would permit haem to remain soluble. The presence 
of HRG-1 in both C. elegans and vertebrates suggests that the com- 
ponents for intracellular regulation and movement of haem by means 
of HRG-1 are conserved in metazoans. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


C. elegans strains were grown either in liquid mCeHR-2 medium or on 
Nematode Growth Medium agar plates spotted with E. coli. Cell lines were 
routinely cultured in basal growth medium composed of DMEM and 10% 
bovine serum. We maintained zebrafish on a standard genetic AB or Tii wild- 
type background. For microarray analysis, synchronized F, larvae were re- 
inoculated in mCeHR-2 medium supplemented with 4, 20 or 500 UM haemin 
and harvested at the late L4 stage for hybridization to a Affymetrix C. elegans 
Whole Genome Array. C. elegans hrg-1 putative promoter was cloned into 
pPD95.67 to create a hrg-1::gfp transcriptional fusion (strain IQ6011). For 
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RNAi experiments, equal numbers of [Q6011 synchronized F,; L1 larvae were 
placed on NGM agar plates containing 2 mM isopropyl B-p-thiogalactoside and 
spotted with RNAi feeding bacteria that had been grown in Luria—Bertani broth 
supplemented or not with haemin for 5.5 h. For GFP measurements, worms were 
harvested and lysed to quantify GFP fluorescence with an ISS PC1 spectrofluori- 
meter. Pull-down assays of transfected HEK-293 cells were performed with 
equivalent amounts of target protein and 300nmol of haemin-agarose. For 
confocal microscopy studies, a Zeiss laser scanning LSM 510 equipped with 
argon and HeNe lasers was used. For zebrafish experiments, whole-mount 
in situ hybridization was performed with digoxigenin-labelled CRNA probes in 
accordance with standard protocols. Live embryos at 48-72 h after fertilization 
were stained for haemoglobinized cells with o-dianisidine. Zebrafish hrg-1 gene 
rescue assays were performed by injecting 1.5 ng of MO2 morpholino together 
with 200 pg of C. elegans hrg-1 cRNA. For flow cytometry, MEL cells stably 
expressing HRG-1 were incubated with 5 uM ZnMP and the fluorescence inten- 
sity was measured by flow cytometry. Electrophysiological measurements in 
Xenopus oocytes injected with cRNA were performed with a two-electrode volt- 
age clamp. 
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Midzone activation of aurora B in anaphase produces 
an intracellular phosphorylation gradient 


Brian G. Fuller’*, Michael A. Lampson?*, Emily A. Foley’, Sara Rosasco-Nitcher'’, Kim V. Le”, Page Tobelmann’, 
David L. Brautigan*, P. Todd Stukenberg’ & Tarun M. Kapoor? 


Proper partitioning of the contents of a cell between two daughters 
requires integration of spatial and temporal cues. The anaphase 
array of microtubules that self-organize at the spindle midzone 
contributes to positioning the cell-division plane midway between 
the segregating chromosomes’. How this signalling occurs over 
length scales of micrometres, from the midzone to the cell cortex, 
is not known. Here we examine the anaphase dynamics of protein 
phosphorylation by aurora B kinase, a key mitotic regulator, using 
fluorescence resonance energy transfer (FRET)-based sensors in 
living HeLa cells and immunofluorescence of native aurora B sub- 
strates. Quantitative analysis of phosphorylation dynamics, using 
chromosome- and centromere-targeted sensors, reveals that 
changes are due primarily to position along the division axis rather 
than time. These dynamics result in the formation of a spatial 
phosphorylation gradient early in anaphase that is centred at the 
spindle midzone. This gradient depends on aurora B targeting toa 
subpopulation of microtubules that activate it. Aurora kinase 
activity organizes the targeted microtubules to generate a 
structure-based feedback loop. We propose that feedback between 
aurora B kinase activation and midzone microtubules generates 
a gradient of post-translational marks that provides spatial 
information for events in anaphase and cytokinesis. 

It is believed that self-organizing systems position the cleavage 
furrow, because experimental displacement of the anaphase spindle 
results in repositioning of the cleavage furrow within minutes’. 
Although mitotic chromosomes are thought to generate gradients 
of RanGTP that self-organize the prometaphase spindle’, this cannot 
be the only self-organizing signal in anaphase because cytokinesis can 
occur in the absence of chromatin*”. Instead, the location of the 
cleavage furrow is coupled to the position of the spindle midzone 
where the chromosome passenger complex containing aurora B 
kinase is localized. How signals are transmitted over length scales 
of micrometres between midzone microtubules and the cell cortex 
is unknown. 

To examine spatial patterns of aurora B signalling during ana- 
phase, we developed a strategy using FRET-based sensors that report 
quantitative changes in substrate phosphorylation in living cells. We 
adapted a sensor design® in which changes in intramolecular FRET 
between cyan and yellow fluorescent proteins (CFP—YFP) depend on 
changes in phosphorylation of an aurora B substrate peptide that is 
conserved among members of the kinesin-13 family’ (Fig. 1a). To 
mimic localizations of endogenous aurora B substrates*, sensors were 
targeted to centromeres (CENP-B fusion), to chromatin (histone 
H2B fusion) or to cytosol (lacking targeting sequences) (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 1a). To examine the sensor response to changes in aurora B 
activity in living cells, we first imaged mitotic cells before and after 


kinase inhibition. Second, we imaged cells through anaphase, when 
endogenous aurora B substrates are dephosphorylated’. For each 
sensor the YFP:CFP emission ratio increased both after inhibitor 
treatment and in anaphase, consistent with dephosphorylation for 
this sensor design®. The maximal increase in emission ratio after 
chemical inhibition is similar to the increase during anaphase for 
each sensor (Supplementary Fig. 1b), indicating that the measured 
FRET changes correspond to full dephosphorylation of the sensor. 
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Figure 1| A FRET-based sensor of aurora B kinase activity demonstrates a 
spatial phosphorylation gradient during anaphase. a, Sensor design: 
phosphorylated threonine is underlined; targeting sequences are from 
histone H2B (chromatin) or CENP-B (centromere). b, HeLa cells expressing 
cytosolic (untargeted), chromatin-targeted or centromere-targeted sensors 
were imaged live through anaphase. The YFP:CFP emission ratio at each 
time point was normalized to vary from 0% to 100% and averaged over 
multiple cells (n = 4). Note that increased emission ratio indicates 
dephosphorylation. c, d, A HeLa cell expressing the centromere-targeted 
sensor, with Mad2 depleted by RNAi, was imaged through anaphase. Left 
panels (c), unprocessed YFP images; right panels (¢), colour-coded images of 
the emission ratio, timestamps (minutes) relative to anaphase onset. Scale 
bar, 5 um. In a plot of all time points (d), each circle represents an individual 
centromere characterized by time after anaphase onset, position along the 
division axis and emission ratio (colour scale). Dashed lines indicate data 
points plotted in Supplementary Fig. 4. 
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To test specificity for aurora B, the cytosolic sensor was treated with a 
Polo-like kinase (Plk) inhibitor, which did not cause an increase in 
the emission ratio (Supplementary Fig. 2a). In addition, the cytosolic 
sensor was not phosphorylated in mitotic cells after aurora B deple- 
tion by RNA interference (RNAi) (Supplementary Fig. 2b). Together, 
these data validate the sensors as reporters of aurora B activity. 

To map aurora B kinase activity during anaphase, we examined the 
kinetics of changes in sensor phosphorylation at different sites. 
Dephosphorylation of all three aurora B sensors begins immediately 
after sister chromosome separation and is complete within 8 min for 
the centromere- and chromatin-targeted sensors, compared with 30 
min for the cytosolic sensor (Fig. 1b). This analysis indicates that 
dephosphorylation kinetics of aurora B substrates in anaphase 
depend on substrate localization. Mutation of the substrate threo- 
nine to alanine, using the chromosomal sensor, eliminated the 
change in emission ratio (Supplementary Fig. 3). 

The rapid dephosphorylation kinetics of the chromosome- 
targeted sensors are remarkably similar to the kinetics of chromo- 
some segregation, suggesting that phosphorylation changes may be 
linked to chromosome position during anaphase. To test this pos- 
sibility, we calculated both the YFP:CFP emission ratio at each cen- 
tromere (Supplementary Fig. 4a) and its position along the division 
axis in cells expressing the centromere-targeted sensor. Analysis of 
single time points early in anaphase, when variance in centromere 
position is maximal, consistently revealed a correlation between 
position and sensor phosphorylation (Supplementary Fig. 4b and 
Supplementary Table 1). These results indicate that although dephos- 
phorylation occurs at all centromeres over time, phosphorylation 
differences between individual centromeres depend on centromere 
position. 


Emission ratio 


Figure 2 | The anaphase phosphorylation gradient is observed for multiple 
aurora B substrates. a, A HeLa cell expressing the chromatin-targeted 
aurora B sensor was imaged live through anaphase. Colour-coded images of 
the YFP:CFP emission ratio are shown, timestamp (minutes) relative to 
anaphase onset. b, HeLa cell fixed and stained to label chromosomes (4’,6- 
diamidino-2-phenylindole (DAPI), blue), H3(S10) phosphorylation (green) 
and aurora B (red). c, Xenopus S3 cell fixed and stained for chromosomes 
(DAPI, blue), MCAK (green) and phospho-MCAK(S196) (red). Scale bars, 
5 um. 
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To determine the length scale over which position influences 
sensor phosphorylation, we depleted Mad2 by RNAi to inhibit the 
spindle checkpoint and increase the variance in centromere positions 
during anaphase. The sensor is dephosphorylated within 8 min of 
anaphase onset on centromeres that segregate normally in Mad2- 
depleted cells, but remains phosphorylated for up to 10 min on cen- 
tromeres that remain in the centre (Fig. lc, d and Supplementary 
Videos 1 and 2). Quantitative analyses demonstrate that changes in 
sensor phosphorylation depend primarily on centromere position 
along the division axis, over about 6 1m distance from the centre, 
rather than on time (Fig. 1d, Supplementary Fig. 4c, d and Supple- 
mentary Table 1). 

We next examined the chromatin-targeted and cytoplasmic 
sensors. Spatial phosphorylation patterns were not detected using 
the cytoplasmic sensor, possibly because rapid diffusion of cytosolic 
proteins may degrade any spatial patterns so that they are not 
detected by our methods. The chromatin-targeted sensor revealed 
a clear phosphorylation gradient. Early in anaphase, sensor phos- 
phorylation is highest on chromatin near the spindle midzone and 
lowest near the spindle poles (Fig. 2a and Supplementary Videos 3 
and 4). Chromosomes segregated normally in these experiments, 
indicating that microtubule attachments are not perturbed. As the 
phosphorylation gradient is not restricted to a few individual chro- 
mosomes, it is unlikely to reflect differences in chromosome-spindle 
attachments. A Plk sensor did not reveal spatial phosphorylation 
patterns in anaphase (Supplementary Fig. 5), which indicates that 
the phosphorylation gradient is specific for aurora B substrates. 

We next examined phosphorylation of endogenous aurora B sub- 
strates by immunofluorescence, using phospho-specific antibodies. 
First we analysed histone H3 serine 10 (H3(S10)) phosphorylation, 
which was highest in the spindle midzone and lowest towards the 
poles (Fig. 2b). H3(S10) phosphorylation increased 1.5- to 2.6-fold 
from pole to midzone in 78% of anaphase cells (60-120 cells 
per experiment, n= 6). This anaphase H3(S10) phosphorylation 
gradient was verified in multiple cell types and using a second 
phospho-specific antibody (Supplementary Fig. 6a—d, f). A similar 
result was reported in Drosophila syncitial embryos'®. Second, we 
analysed another aurora B substrate, MCAK Ser-196 (ref. 7). 
During anaphase, MCAK localizes throughout the cell, with highest 
concentrations at the spindle poles, whereas phospho-MCAK(S196) 
appears highest in the spindle midzone (Fig. 2c and Supplementary 
Fig. 6e). Together, these data demonstrate phosphorylation gradients 
for endogenous and exogenous (FRET sensor) aurora B substrates on 
chromosomes or the cytoskeleton during anaphase. 

To determine whether aurora B localization contributes to forma- 
tion of the phosphorylation gradient, we used three different pertur- 
bations. First, brief (8 min) nocodazole treatment led to microtubule 
disassembly, spindle midzone disorganization, and dispersion of 
aurora B throughout the cytoplasm" (Fig. 3a and Supplementary 
Fig. 7b, c). We observed loss of the normal H3(S10) phosphorylation 
gradient in 76% of nocodazole-treated cells (1 = 110) (Fig. 3a). Slight 
increases in H3(S10) phosphorylation were sometimes apparent on 
chromatin near the spindle midzone, most likely reflecting incom- 
plete microtubule disruption (Supplementary Fig. 7c). Second, we 
depleted the kinesin MKLP-2 with short hairpin RNAi (shRNAi) 
(Supplementary Fig. 8b, c), leading to loss of midzone localization 
of aurora B in 63% of anaphase cells (n = 27)" and absence of the 
H3(S10) phosphorylation gradient in 70% of these cells (Fig. 3b). 
Third, after expression of non-degradable cyclin B, aurora B 
remained on chromosome arms in anaphase'”’, and the H3(S10) 
phosphorylation gradient was disrupted (Supplementary Fig. 7e). 
Together, these findings indicate that the anaphase phosphorylation 
gradient depends on aurora B localization to the spindle midzone. 

We next addressed how a gradient might be established. One of the 
best examples occurs during development, when morphogen gradi- 
ents are produced by self-organizing systems that require localization 
of an activator and positive feedback". To determine where aurora B 
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Figure 3 | The anaphase phosphorylation gradient requires aurora B 
localization to the midzone, where it is activated. a—c, HeLa cells treated 
with nocodazole for 8 min (a), shRNA against MKLP-2 (b) or mock 
transfected (c) were fixed and stained for chromosomes (DAPI, blue), 
H3(S10) phosphorylation (green) and aurora B (red). Intensity profiles 
show H3(S10) phosphorylation (green) and DAPI (blue) measured along 
lines in merged images, with distance increasing away from the midzone. 
d-f, Xenopus S3 cells treated for 8 min with nocodazole (d), hesperadin 


is activated during anaphase, we analysed phosphorylation of inner 
centromere protein (INCENP) at serine 850 (INCENP(S850)) in 
Xenopus cells (Supplementary Table 2) and aurora B Thr-232 phos- 
phorylation in HeLa cells. Both modifications are associated with full 
aurora B activation'*’*. Using phospho-specific antibodies we found 
that both INCENP(S850) and aurora B(T232) phosphorylation are 
limited to the spindle midzone (Fig. 3f and Supplementary Fig. 6f), 
indicating that aurora B activation is restricted to this site. Brief 
(8 min) treatment with an aurora B inhibitor, hesperadin”, led to 
disruption of midzone microtubule organization (Fig. 3e and 
Supplementary Fig. 9a, d) and reduction of total phospho- 
INCENP(S850) staining by 88% (Fig. 3e, h and Supplementary 
Table 3). Loss of phospho-INCENP(S850) is not caused by a decrease 
in INCENP protein, as hesperadin treatment increased total INCENP 
staining during anaphase by over 70% (Fig. 3g and Supplementary 
Fig. 9a, g). Together, these data suggest that aurora B must be con- 
tinuously activated during anaphase, and that active kinase localizes 
to the spindle midzone. 

To test the possibility that aurora B activation depends on micro- 
tubule association in anaphase, INCENP(S850) phosphorylation was 
examined after nocodazole treatment, which led to 85% reduction in 
phospho-INCENP(S850) (Fig. 3d, h). Brief nocodazole treatment 
did not de-polymerize all microtubules, and residual phospho- 
INCENP(S850) was confined to the remaining midzone micro- 
tubules. Nocodazole treatment also reduced anaphase H3(S10) 
phosphorylation by approximately 50% (Supplementary Table 4). 
Microtubules directly stimulated aurora B kinase activity in vitro 
(Supplementary Fig. 10a, b), consistent with previous results’*. To 
determine if aurora B directly contacts microtubules during ana- 
phase, we performed a proximity ligation in situ assay’? (P-LISA). 
The P-LISA product was detected primarily within the spindle mid- 
zone, consistent with a direct interaction between midzone micro- 
tubules and aurora B (Fig. 3i). This signal co-localized with both 
markers of aurora B activation, phospho-INCENP(S850) and phos- 
pho-aurora B(T232), but not the bulk of tubulin (Supplementary Fig. 
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(e) or dimethylsulphoxide (DMSO) (f) were fixed and stained for 
chromosomes (DAPI, blue), tubulin (green) and phospho-INCENP(S850) 
(red). Total cellular INCENP and phospho-INCENP(S850) in anaphase 
were measured by quantitative confocal microscopy (g—h) (mean = s.e.m., 
n= 10, *P < 0.005; D, DMSO; N, nocodazole; H, hesperadin). i, Antibodies 
against tubulin and aurora B were used in a P-LISA in an anaphase Xenopus 
$3 cell; P-LISA product (Aur-MT red), tubulin (MT green), kinetochores 
(NDC80, light blue). Scale bars, 5 jum. 


10c, d). Together, these data indicate that aurora kinase activity at the 
spindle midzone is continuously maintained through local interac- 
tions with microtubules. 

Formation of a phosphorylation gradient centred at the spindle 
midzone suggests a mechanism to communicate the position of the 
midzone to the cortex. Although inhibition of aurora B or of mid- 
zone components such as MKLP-2 perturbs cytokinesis, it is difficult 
to separate the function of the gradient from other functions of these 
proteins. To test whether the gradient may provide spatial informa- 
tion to position the cleavage furrow, we changed the shape of the 
gradient by perturbing the spatial organization of the anaphase 
spindle. In the presence of a kinesin-5 inhibitor, spindles are mono- 
polar but anaphase still occurs if the spindle checkpoint is inhibited. 
Chromosomes are pulled to one side of the cell, followed by micro- 
tubule stabilization and cell cleavage on the opposite side*’. This 
assay introduces a dramatic spatial change without directly inhibiting 
aurora B or other midzone or furrow components. We observed a 
phosphorylation gradient within 1.5+0.5min (mean + s.e.m., 
n=6) of chromosome movement in monopolar anaphase. 
Maximal phosphorylation in the gradient was oriented towards the 
ingression sites of the cleavage furrow as it forms (Fig. 4a and 
Supplementary Videos 5-7). Although we did not always observe a 
cleavage furrow in monopolar anaphase, the gradient was consis- 
tently oriented with maximal phosphorylation opposite the direction 
of chromosome movement (9 out of 12 cells examined) (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 11a, b). These results demonstrate that gradient formation is 
robust to changes in spindle geometry. We also found that aurora B 
disappears from centromeres in a monopolar anaphase and subse- 
quently redistributes to the cortex where the cleavage furrow forms 
(Supplementary Fig. llc, d and Supplementary Videos 8 and 9), 
beginning 3.1 + 0.2 min (mean + s.e.m., n= 5) after chromosome 
movement. As the gradient precedes both cortical aurora B loca- 
lization and furrow ingression, these data suggest that the anaphase 
phosphorylation gradient provides spatial information to position 
the cleavage furrow. 
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Formation of the cleavage furrow depends on signals from the 
spindle midzone, but how the midzone is initially established is 
unknown. We propose that release of active aurora B from centro- 
meres establishes a phosphorylation gradient early in anaphase 
(Fig. 2a), so that substrates known to regulate microtubule organiza- 
tion' are preferentially phosphorylated at the centre of the anaphase 
spindle. The phosphorylation gradient is maintained through a posi- 
tive feedback loop in which aurora B activity organizes midzone 
microtubules, and the midzone catalyses local aurora B autophos- 
phorylation of chromosome passenger complex activation sites. 
Active aurora B diffuses in the cytosol until it is inactivated through 
dephosphorylation by cytosolic phosphatases (Fig. 4b). Many aurora 
B substrates are localized to chromosomes or the cytoskeleton, which 
would limit their diffusion and maintain gradient information. 
Although we favour this model, we cannot exclude alternatives, for 
example involving spatial patterns of phosphatase activity. 

We have shown that perturbations that block cytokinesis 
(nocodazole', hesperadin’’, MKLP-2 RNAi” and non-degradable 
cyclinB'’) also inhibit gradient formation (Supplementary Figs 7i 
and 8d). Moreover, the relationship between gradient direction 
and furrow location persists in monopolar anaphase. We propose 
that the anaphase phosphorylation gradient, which extends over 
length-scales of micrometres, provides a signalling mechanism to 
communicate the location and orientation of the spindle midzone 
to the cell cortex to position the cleavage furrow. Our molecular 
dissection has uncovered the underlying regulatory basis for an 
anaphase phosphorylation gradient, and our quantitative analysis 
of phosphorylation dynamics will lend itself to future mathematical 
modelling of spatial patterning in anaphase. 
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Figure 4 | The phosphorylation gradient in a monopolar anaphase predicts 
the cleavage site. a, A HeLa cell expressing the chromatin-targeted sensor 
was depleted of Mad2 by RNAi and imaged through anaphase in the 
presence of the kinesin-5 inhibitor monastrol. Differential interference 
contrast (DIC) images show chromosome movement and cleavage-furrow 
formation. Colour-coded images show the YFP:CFP emission ratio, with 
higher phosphorylation (lower ratio) oriented towards the sites of furrow 
ingression (arrows). Timestamps minutes:seconds; scale bar, 5 tum. b, Model 
showing that after activation on midzone microtubules, aurora B remains 
active until dephosphorylation by cytosolic phosphatases. The resulting 
phosphorylation gradient (contour lines) extends from the midzone to the 
cortex (yellow ovals, aurora B complex; orange ovals, active aurora B 
complex; teal ovals, phosphatase). 
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METHODS SUMMARY 


The aurora B phosphorylation sensor is designed so that the efficiency of intra- 
molecular energy transfer between CFP and YFP depends on the phosphoryla- 
tion state of the substrate peptide, through reversible binding to an FHA2 
phospho-threonine binding domain®. The substrate sequence was selected to 
minimize phosphorylation by other kinases” and optimized for binding to the 
FHA2 domain™. Further details of the sensor designs are provided in Methods. 

For centromere- and chromatin-targeted sensors, live imaging was performed 
with a spinning disk confocal microscope (Yokogawa). CFP was excited at 
440 nm, and CFP and YFP emissions were acquired simultaneously with a 
beamsplitter (Dual-View, Optical Insights). Maximal intensity projections are 
shown for YFP emissions to show sensor localization. 

Custom software was written in Matlab (Mathworks) for image analysis. For 
the centromere-targeted sensor, we designed image-analysis algorithms to 
identify individual centromeres in three dimensions from confocal image stacks 
and to calculate the YFP:CFP emission ratio at each centromere. The sensor 
response at individual centromeres is then described by a multi-dimensional 
data set consisting of each centromere’s spatial coordinates, sensor phosphory- 
lation state as represented by the YFP:CFP emission ratio, and time. The pro- 
jection of centromere position onto the division axis was calculated to collapse 
the data set to three dimensions: position as distance from the centre of the 
separating chromosomes, time after anaphase onset, and emission ratio. 
Further details of the image analysis are provided in Methods. 

For the P-LISA assay, oligonucleotides were directly conjugated to anti- 
Xenopus aurora B and anti-tubulin antibodies. The close proximity of these 
two antibodies was detected by adding two additional oligonucleotides that 
could form a template for rolling-circle replication after ligation. The rolling- 
circle product was then detected by hybridization of fluorescent probes. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Sensor construction. The aurora B sensor was generated by modifying the 
protein kinase C sensor CKAR. The PKC substrate sequence was replaced with 
KVNKIVKNRRTVAI. This sequence is from HsKif2, residues 57—70, with an Ile 
inserted at position +3 relative to the Thr to promote binding to the FHA2 
domain™. Analysis of this sequence with Scansite”’ does not predict phosphor- 
ylation of this sequence by any other kinases, even at low stringency. The CyPet— 
YPet variants of CFP-YFP, which were optimized for FRET’, were used to 
maximize sensitivity and the dynamic range of the sensor. Truncation of the 
substrate sequence or further optimization for FHA2 binding did not improve 
the sensor response (data not shown). 

For targeting to centromeres, residues 1-167 from human CENP-B*° 

(Invitrogen, clone ID 6470289) were amplified by PCR and fused to the amino 
terminus of the sensor. For targeting to chromatin, human histone H2B was 
amplified from pBOS-H2BGFP (BD Pharmingen) and inserted in place of 
CENP-B. These sequences have been previously shown to target GFP to the 
centromere or to chromatin. The Plk sensor was constructed by replacing the 
substrate sequence in the aurora sensor with LLLDSTLSINWD. This sequence is 
from Mytl, residues 421-432. The Plk substrate, Ser 426, is replaced with Thr, 
and an Ile is inserted at 429 to promote FHA2 binding. 
Cell culture, transfection and live imaging. Xenopus S3 cells were maintained in 
66% L-15 medium containing 10% FBS, 501Uml | penicillin, 50mgml~! 
streptomycin and 1 mM sodium pyruvate at room temperature. HeLa, Dul45 
and DLD21 cells were cultured in growth medium, DMEM (Invitrogen) with 
10% FBS (Sigma) and penicillin-streptomcyin (100 U ml! and 100 pg ml’, 
respectively, Invitrogen), at 37°C in a humidified atmosphere with 5% CO). 

For live-cell studies, cells were transfected with plasmid DNA using Fugene 
(Roche Diagnostics) followed in some cases by a second transfection with an 
siRNA duplex targeting Mad2 (5'-AAGAGUCGGGACCACAGUUUA-3’, 
Dharmacon) using Oligofectamine (Invitrogen). Transfection of plasmid DNA 
and siRNA targeting aurora B (5’-AACGCGGCACUUCACAAUUGA-3’, 
Dharmacon) were performed simultaneously using Lipofectamine 2000 
(Invitrogen) to increase the probability of co-transfection. Aurora B knockdown 
was verified by immunostaining using a monoclonal antibody (BD Transduction 
Laboratories) to show that cells expressing the sensor were also depleted of 
aurora B. 

One day after transfection, cells were plated on 22 mm X 22 mm No. 1.5 glass 
coverslips (Fisher Scientific) coated with Poly-p-lysine (Sigma) and used for 
imaging the following day. Coverslips were mounted in Rose chambers for live 
imaging, using L-15 medium without phenol-red (Invitrogen). Temperature 
was maintained at 35-37 °C, using either a temperature-controlled chamber 
(Solent Scientific) or an air-stream incubator (ASI 400, Nevtek). The kinesin-5 
inhibitor monastrol was used at 100 1M to induce monopolar spindles. 

For Plk and aurora B inhibition experiments, cells were first incubated with 
0.5 pgml~' nocodazole (Sigma) to prevent mitotic exit. Cells were imaged live 
before and after addition of the aurora B inhibitor hesperadin’” (50 nM) or the 
Plk inhibitor BTO-1 (20 .M)*’. The YFP:CFP emission ratio was calculated from 
images acquired at each time point. Cells were followed until the maximal 
increase in emission ratio was achieved. 

For live imaging of sensors without targeting domains, images were acquired 
ona Carl Zeiss Axiovert 200M microscope with a 63 X 1.4 NA objective, a cooled, 
back-thinned electron multiplier charge-coupled device camera (Cascade II 
512B, Photometrics) and Metamorph software (Universal Imaging). CFP and 
YFP emissions were acquired sequentially with CFP excitation. CFP and YFP 
emissions were summed over an entire cell after background subtraction, and the 
YFP:CFP emission ratio was calculated. 
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For centromere- and chromatin-targeted sensors, images were acquired on a 

Carl Zeiss Axiovert 200M microscope equipped with a z-motor, a 100X 1.4 NA 
objective and a Yokogawa spinning disk confocal QLC100 unit. CFP was excited 
at 440 nm, and both CFP and YFP emissions were acquired simultaneously using 
a beamsplitter (Dual-View, Optical Insights), a cooled, back-thinned electron 
multiplier charge-coupled device camera (Hamamatsu, C9100-12) and 
Metamorph software (Universal Imaging). The pixel size in this configuration 
was 0.16 [tm. Confocal image stacks were acquired with 0.5 im spacing, typically 
12 sections per stack. 
Image analysis of targeted FRET sensors. Custom software was written in 
Matlab (Mathworks) for image analysis. CFP and YFP emissions were aligned 
by minimizing the correlation coefficient between the two images. Background 
intensities were calculated either locally around each centromere (for the cen- 
tromere-targeted sensor) or globally around the entire spindle (for the chro- 
matin-targeted sensor). For the chromatin-targeted sensor, intensity thresholds 
were selected manually, and mean CFP and YFP intensities were calculated over 
a 5 pixel X 5 pixel square centred on each pixel within the thresholded area. 
The YFP:CFP emission ratio was calculated from these local means and used to 
create a ratio image, whereas pixels outside the thresholded area were set to 
zero. Projections of the ratio images were calculated as the average over the 
z-dimension of all non-zero pixels at each (x, y) coordinate. The projections 
were colour-coded for graphical representation of the sensor phosphorylation 
state at each pixel. The colour scale was set to incorporate the entire range of the 
emission ratio during anaphase. To plot the change in emission ratio versus 
position, pixels were binned by distance from the centre of the separating 
chromosomes, in increments of 1.6 tum, and the average emission ratio calcu- 
lated for each bin. 

For the centromere-targeted sensor, three-dimensional (x, y, z) images were 
created from the confocal image stacks. The images were made binary using CFP 
and YFP intensity thresholds. Objects were defined from the binary images as 
connected pixels in three dimensions with a minimum size of 10 or 20 pixels. The 
CFP and YFP intensity thresholds used to create the binary images were initially 
selected manually, and all objects below 100 pixels in size were considered indi- 
vidual centromeres. For objects larger than 100 pixels, the intensity thresholds 
were locally increased incrementally until all objects were below a maximum size 
of 100 pixels. This algorithm ensured that centromeres that were close together 
were not merged into a single large object. Many, but not all, centromeres were 
separated by this algorithm. Because the intensity threshold was determined 
locally, both dimmer and brighter centromeres were included in the analysis. 
For each object, the CFP and YFP intensities were summed, and a single emission 
ratio was calculated to represent that object in a three-dimensional ratio image. 
By averaging over multiple pixels, the signal-to-noise ratio was improved 
dramatically over a pixel-by-pixel analysis. Pixels not included in any object were 
set to zero. Projections were calculated and colour-coded as described above for 
the chromatin-targeted sensor. 

Preparation of fixed cells, image acquisition and analysis for fixed cells, kinase 
and proximity ligation assays were performed using standard techniques essen- 
tially as described”'*'’. These specific techniques are further described in 
Supplementary Methods. 


25. Nguyen, A. W. & Daugherty, P. S. Evolutionary optimization of fluorescent 
proteins for intracellular FRET. Nature Biotechnol. 23, 355-360 (2005). 

26. Shelby, R. D., Hahn, K. M. & Sullivan, K. F. Dynamic elastic behavior of o-satellite 
DNA domains visualized in situ in living human cells. J. Cell Biol. 135, 545-557 
(1996). 

27. Peters, U. et al. Probing cell-division phenotype space and Polo-like kinase 
function using small molecules. Nature Chem. Biol. 2, 618-626 (2006). 
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naturejobs 


aintaining scientific integrity in a world where academic research 

and profit-seeking industry overlap is a challenge for many nations 

and individual scientists. This is a science world that must deal with 

conflicts of interest among academic scientists with industry ties 
and the increasing commercialization of research following the 1980 Bayh-Dole Act 
in the United States that allowed universities and non-profit institutions to own the 
rights to their inventions. In 2004, the US National Institutes of Health was forced to 
introduce new codes of conduct to reveal employees’ financial ties (see Nature 427, 
385; 2004), and the US Food and Drug Administration has endured plenty of recent 
criticism over poorly regulated pharmaceuticals. Meanwhile, many medical journals 
are struggling to ferret out industry influence over drug assessments. 

On page 1138, we explore an aspect of academia’s involvement with industry: the 
limitations placed on academics as they pursue industry-funded research and how 
such proposals might be approached. Vilifying industry is certainly not the point, nor 
is it fair — many scientists benefit from industry support and conduct good science, 
with few complications. But researchers, especially fledgling researchers in an often 
limited funding environment, should tread carefully. Contracts may have undesirable 
provisions and institutional policies are inconsistent. 

In his 2007 book Science for Sale, Daniel Greenberg, a long-time Washington DC 
science-policy journalist, tempers his criticisms with a touch of optimism. “Overall, 
for protecting the integrity of science and reaping its benefits for society, wholesome 
developments now outweigh egregious failings — though not by a wide margin,” he 
writes. Still, some wish to draw a sharp dividing line between industry and academia. 


“Reformers,” Greenberg writes of such critics, “are at liberty to dream, rail, scold 
and campaign.” But prying apart academic science from business is an impossible 
task. Better to embrace the benefits, control the complications born of monetary 
interests, and guard against missteps or unforeseen circumstances that could affect 


one's reputation — and potentially one’s career prospects. 
Gene Russo is editor of Naturejobs. 
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Taking the 
industry road 


Robin Mejia reports on the perils and 
opportunities of doing scientific work 
that is funded by private companies. 


n 1997, Tyrone Hayes agreed to do a study 
sponsored by Novartis. But he had concerns. 
Hayes, an amphibian specialist at the University of 
California, Berkeley, feared that favourable results 
would make it seem as though he had been “paid off”. 

As it turns out, that issue never came up. Via the 
environmental consulting firm Ecorisk based in 
Ferndale, Washington, Novartis (now Syngenta) 
contracted Hayes to study the affects of atrazine, a 
widely used pesticide, on the hormonal systems of 
frogs. To Hayes’s surprise, he found that at doses as low 
as one part per billion (one-third of the three p.p.b. 
level that the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
allows in US drinking water), the chemical seemed to 
affect the growth of the larynx in male frogs. 

“My study ended up being quite damning for the 
sponsor,’ says Hayes. Then he ran into a different 
problem. Hayes had signed a contract with Ecorisk that 
gave the company the right to approve publication of 
his research. 

Hayes says that Ecorisk demanded he repeat the 
experiment but then didn't release funding. Attempts 
to reach Ecorisk at the company’s headquarters were 
unsuccessful. Ronald Kendall, a toxicologist at Texas 
Tech University in Lubbock, who headed the Ecorisk 
panel, was also unreachable, but he has previously 
denied Hayes’s allegations that the company tried to 
manipulate data. “Ultimately, I think I was quite naive,” 
Hayes says, noting that at the time not many biologists 
with his background took on industry contracts. The 
ensuing fight between Hayes, Ecorisk and Novartis 
resulted in plenty of media attention and controversy. 


Key resource 

Industry funding can provide valuable research support 
for academics, but such arrangements must be handled 
with care. Cases like Hayes's have demonstrated that 
understanding the caveats and contracts involved in 
such work could help researchers to avoid awkward or 
even career-damaging ramifications. 

Funding is often sought from industry — especially 
when government and academic sources are meagre. 
A 2005 survey of Norwegian researchers, by Magnus 
Gulbrandsen at the Norwegian Institute for Studies in 
Research and Education in Oslo and Jens-Christian 
Smeby of Oslo University College, found that about 
25% of university faculty members in natural science 
and medicine had some industry funding, and two- 
thirds of technology faculty members did'. Andina 
not-yet-published survey of more than 1,800 life- 
science researchers at 125 universities in the United 
States, Bradford Barham and Jeremy Foltz, professors 
of agriculture and applied economics at the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison, found that 20% of respondents 
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Lisa Bero thinks that 
researchers don't always 
fully appreciate what rights 
they might be signing away. 
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reported receiving industry funding in the past three 
years. This includes 50% of food researchers and 37% 
of botanists, entomologists and zoologists, but only 4% 
of geneticists and 6% of ecologists and evolutionary 
biologists. 

Contracts such as the one Hayes signed are not 
unusual. Often these agreements make it difficult for 
study authors to publish what they think the results 
show, according to Peter Gotzsche, director of the 
Nordic Cochrane Centre in Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Ina study of 44 industry-financed pharmaceutical 
trials approved by Denmark’s regional scientific 
ethical committees in 1994 and 1995 that resulted in 
publication, Ggtzsche found that the industry sponsor 
either owned the data or was required to approve a 
manuscript before publication in 50% of the cases, 
although resulting papers often failed to note those 
restrictions. In 36% of the trials reviewed, the sponsor 
reserved the right to terminate the trial at any time. 
The study also assessed the first 44 industry-initiated 
trials that were approved in 2004, and in 61% of cases 
the sponsor either owned the data or had the right to 
approve the manuscript’. 

Researchers do not always fully appreciate what 
rights they are signing away when they agree to these 
conditions, says Lisa Bero, a professor in the School 
of Pharmacy at the University of California, San 
Francisco. “It is so hard to get funding these days that 
they may not think through the ramifications,’ she 
says. Bero has seen many contract clauses mandating 
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the right to review manuscripts, delay publication 

or terminate a study at any point in her studies of 

the tobacco and pharmaceutical industries. She cites 
Betty Dong, a professor of clinical pharmacy at the 
University of California, San Francisco, who spent 
seven years fighting to publish results of a study funded 
by Flint Laboratories comparing Flint’s version of a 
thyroid medication, Synthroid, to three others. When, 
in 1990, Dong found that all four performed similarly, 
the company held up publication. Dong eventually 
prevailed and the work’ was published in 1997. 

Cases such as those involving Hayes and Dong 
came to light because the researchers spoke out, 
but it is difficult to gauge how often sponsors push 
scientists to change results or not to publish. In another 
study, Bero compared industry-sponsored and non- 
industry-sponsored clinical trials from 1999 to 2005 
that compared one statin with another. In industry- 
sponsored studies, she found that the results were about 
20 times more likely to support the statin produced by 
the funder of the trial than in the other trials’. 

David Ludwig, director of the obesity programme 
at Children’s Hospital Boston in Massachusetts, found 
similar trends in the field of nutrition. Ludwig analysed 
206 studies of milk, fruit juice and soft drinks, and 
found that when a company sponsored studies of 
its own or a competitor's products, the results were 
four to eight times more likely to be favourable to the 
company’s financial interests than studies funded 
independently’. Others have found correlations with 
industry sponsorship in radio-frequency radiation 
from cell phones and effects on cognitive function. 

But undue industry influence can be minimized. 
Most top US universities prevent sources of aggravation 
such as delay of publication, says Dennis Ausiello, 
chief of medicine at Massachusetts General Hospital 
in Boston. At this hospital and Harvard, for example, 
pharmaceutical companies cannot prevent scientists 
from getting access to and using that data for 
publication, notes Ausiello, who sits on the scientific 
advisory board for Pfizer. 

In Denmark, all trials must be approved by 
independent scientific ethical committees. This process 
has provided a wealth of data for researchers such as 
Gotzsche to study possible influence from industry. 
The US National Institutes of Health has a similar 
registry, but as it only became mandatory in 2007, 
conducting analyses on industry influence is difficult. 

But no such measure precludes the need for 
scientists, especially fledgling scientists, to vigilantly 
maintain the integrity of their work. Hayes decided 
he had to find a way to get his results out. In 2000, he 
quit the Ecorisk panel without publishing his results. 
He then repeated the studies in his own lab using 
National Science Foundation funding and grants from 
foundations such as environmental group the WWE. 
In 2002, he published those results in the Proceedings 
of the National Academy of Sciences® and Nature’. 
(Members of the Ecorisk panel also published their 
results, which were more favourable toward atrazine 
than Hayes’s. The EPA reapproved atrazine in 2003; 
the pesticide is banned in Europe.) Hayes continues 
to study atrazine as a tenured faculty member at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Of course, not all researchers can count on 
government funding to repeat industry-sponsored 
studies. “I think the major thing is that you don't want a 
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David Ludwig (top) and 
Dennis Ausiello have 
different takes on the 
subject of industry funding 
for academics. 


“It is so hard to get 
funding these days 
that researchers 


may not think 
through the 
ramifications.” 

— Lisa Bero 


restrictive contract,’ says Dong. Hayes advises primary 
investigators to consider their students’ careers and 
not fund dissertation research with grant money that 
comes with publication restrictions. 


Taking precautions 

Even though some institutions have automatic contract- 
review support, scientists should read everything they 
sign. “What researchers should worry about are the 
agreements in the back of the protocol,” says Ggtzsche, 
referring to contract addenda including rules about 
ownership of data and the company’s manuscript review 
rights. Bero urges young investigators to ask someone at 
their university’s technology-transfer office to review the 
contract language and ensure it conforms to university 
policies. She also suggests that they don't rely exclusively 
on funding from industry. “To advance your career it 

is good to have a diversified pool of funding,” she says. 
“You don't want to be known as the Merck guy or the 
Glaxo guy.’ 

Ludwig urges investigators to discuss the prospect 
of getting industry funding. “You could put together 
a quick focus group, he advises. “Ask three senior 
colleagues what they think about taking the funding, 
and what other funding might exist.” He emphasizes 
that he is not arguing that scientists should decline all 
industry funding. “We have to balance the opportunity 
with the cost,’ Ludwig says. Gotzsche doesn't shy away 
from a more idealistic stand. “I think research should 
be driven by important questions and not by earning 
money. This is one of the big problems we have today.” 

When it all works out, industry sponsorship can help 
to answer these questions. For example, development of 
the drug Gleevec, a kinase inhibitor that made national 
headlines in 2001 as an anticancer wonder drug, started 
with academic discoveries and was developed with 
industry partnerships. “If what you want to pursue is 
whether kinase inhibitors of the next generation will 
affect multiple cancers, and you have an opportunity 
to pursue that with a pharmaceutical company, I think 
there is nothing wrong with that,” says Ausiello. 

Even Hayes still works for industry sometimes. He says 
he recently took on an environmental study for a water 
company, looking for contaminants. Hayes believes the 
company’s owner to bea responsible funder. “His view is, 
‘T dont care what the answer is. I'm responsible, I’m liable, 
Ihave to take it out of there?’ says Hayes. 

And if he could travel back in time to when he was 
first presented with Novartis-sponsored atrazine study, 
would he still do it? “Yes,” he says. “But I would design 
the contract in a very different way.’ | 
Robin Mejia is a freelance journalist based in Santa 
Cruz, California. 


Gulbrandsen, M. & Smeby, J.-C. Res. Policy 34, 932-950 (2005). 


1. 
2. Ggtzsche, P.C. etal. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 295, 1645-1646 (2006). 
3. Dong,B.J.etal. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 277, 1205-1213 (1997). 
4.  Bero, L., Oostvogel, F., Bacchetti, P. & Lee, K. PLoS Med. 4, e184 (2007). 
5. — Lesser, L. |., Ebbeling, C.B., Goozner, M., Wypij, D. & Ludwig, D. S. PLoS 
Med. 4, e5 (2007). 
6. — Hayes, T.B. et al. Proc. Nat! Acad. Sci. USA 99, 5476-5480 (2002). 
7. Hayes, T. et al. Nature 419, 895-896 (2002). 
Correction 


The Regions report ‘Westernizing Eastern-bloc science’ 
(Nature 453, 558-559; 2008) misleadingly gave the 
impression that Croatia, Slovenia and the other nations 

that made up former Yugoslavia were once part of the 
Eastern bloc. Yugoslavia was not a Warsaw Pact country and 
remained neutral during the cold war. 
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Neil Turok, executive director, Perimeter 
Institute for Theoretical Physics, Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada 


2007-08: Director, Centre 
for Theoretical Cosmology, 
University of Cambridge, 
Cambridge, UK 
1996-2008: Professor, then 
chair, of Mathematical 
Physics, University of 
Cambridge, Cambridge, UK 
1993-96: Professor of 
physics, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Neil Turok wants the freedom to explore new ideas. When 
he takes the helm of the Perimeter Institute in Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada, this autumn he intends to push forward 
the frontiers of theoretical physics. 

After studying theoretical physics at the University of 
Cambridge, UK, Turok pursued a PhD in mathematical 
physics at Imperial College London, where he worked with 
one of the inventors of superstring theory. Eager to make 
a lasting discovery, he also pursued his growing interest in 
galaxy formation. “It was evident even then that Neil was an 
iconoclast — using good judgement to explore alternative 
ideas," says Paul Steinhardt, a long-time collaborator and 
theoretical physicist at Princeton University in New Jersey. 

Turok was a postdoc at the Institute for Theoretical 
Physics at the University of California, Santa Barbara, part 
of a large group that was encouraged to pursue original 
lines of research. This freedom allowed Turok to work out 
the physics necessary for more detailed calculations of how 
galaxies might be formed. Next, he tried to apply string 
theory to early-Universe formation theories, first at Fermilab 
in Batavia, Illinois, and then back at Princeton. But after a 
year, he realized such an application was premature. 

Instead, Turok focused on applied cosmology, using 
existing theories to predict what would be seen by future 
measures of, for example, cosmic microwave background 
radiation. He successfully predicted an observable 
signature of the presence of dark energy. But, eager to 
continue exploring the Big Bang, Turok accepted an offer to 
chair the theoretical physics department at the University 
of Cambridge — a move that led to his fruitful collaboration 
with Stephen Hawking. They proposed that the Big Bang 
and an infinite Universe arose from a minuscule particle. 

Most recently, Turok has used string theory to suggest 
that ‘bangs’, rather than just one Big Bang, occur repeatedly 
in a cycle of Universe expansion and contraction. “We are 
at an uncertain point in cosmology — waiting to see how 
much of the current conventions will remain in the future,” 
says Steinhardt. “Neil's creative, alternative models of the 
Universe have helped sharpen the focus of both theorists 
and experimentalists.” 

But Turok's increasing dismay with the UK government's 
influence over university research prompted him to jump at 
the chance to head up the Perimeter Institute. “Perimeter 
is dedicated to challenging, pure science breakthroughs 
— without an agenda,” he says. | 
Virginia Gewin 
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The hunt for new US drug regulators 


The US Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA), the regulatory body that 
certifies the safety of a wide range 

of consumer products, is recruiting 
scientists to fill 1,300 positions by 
October. This hiring surge — the 
largest FDA expansion since the 
counter-terrorism hiring initiative after 
the terrorist attacks in September 
2001 — should strengthen its 
inspection and oversight capacity. 

Most positions require advanced 
science degrees. But newly minted 
graduates with at least 30 hours 
of science coursework are eligible 
for 200 front-line consumer-safety 
positions. 

The largest recruitment effort is 
that of the Center for Drug Evaluation 
and Research (CDER), the FDA 
group charged with reviewing the 
drug-safety process used to approve 
prescription and over-the-counter 
pharmaceuticals. The centre is hiring 
more than 400 employees in an effort 
to reduce drug-approval times. 

Russell Abbott, director of the 
FDA's Office of Management, says he 
is trying to staff the new White Oak 
federal research campus, near Silver 
Spring, Maryland, but some positions 
are proving difficult to fill. These 
include mathematical statisticians 
and medical officers with an oncology 
speciality. He says the demand for 


cancer researchers, particularly 
in the private sector, is hampering 
recruitment. 

Although there is no targeted 
recruitment overseas, international 
applicants can apply through the 
Visiting Scientist Fellowship Program. 

So far, the FDA's embattled status 
— it has been criticized for lax drug- 
safety monitoring — is not hindering 
recruitment. It has already hired 
more than half the staff it needs. And 
although salaries at the FDA can’t 
compete with those of industry, it 
can offer recruitment bonuses of up 
to 25% of pay, according to Kimberly 
Holden, the agency's assistant 
commissioner for management. 

Abbott notes that FDA experience 
is a useful stepping stone to industry. 
“Experience of the FDA regulatory 
review process makes someone 
extremely valuable to pharmaceutical 
companies,” he says. Other perks 
include flexible schedules and 
working from home. 

But Holden and Abbott maintain 
that the satisfaction of a career in 
the public health service is their best 
selling point. “If you want to be part 
of an agency involved in every aspect 
of daily life — food, cosmetics, drugs 
— this is the time to play a part,” 
says Holden. | 
Virginia Gewin 
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I'm analien 


European society. 


impact factors are recorded. 


earthling academics. 


in Switzerland. 


“Naturalisations en masse, STOP,” is one of the more startling political posters 
that | pass as | cycle into work. The poster shows that the rights of foreigners 
are once more up for debate. This reminds me that I, as a Brit, am an alien in this 


When it comes to my research, the environment is as familiar as a decent 
pint of English ale and BBC Radio 4. The culture of science is truly international, 
and interesting research is exciting in any language. At the last count, my 
department was home to 18 nationalities, making it almost as diverse as the 
flowers in a Swiss alpine meadow. And rather than this turning into a Tower of 
Babel, science is done, null hypotheses are refuted, papers are published and 


My research gives a welcome dose of the familiar in what can sometimes 
be an unfamiliar culture. | wasn't brought up with alpine cows, wrapping my 
lips around french vowels or trying the odd yodel. The unfamiliar is fun, but I’m 
glad that my habitual pursuit, science, is an important one. Arguably, scientific 
method crosses national boundaries. | like to think that even a bug-eyed 
alien postdoc from a distant planet would find some common currency with 


Jon Yearsley is a senior postdoc in evolutionary genetics at the University of Lausanne 
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Travel by numbers 


A step-by-step guide. 


Gareth D. Jones 


All the other passengers had filed off the 
shuttle before Basil undid the clasp at his 
waist and rose from his seat. He loathed 
the cramped quarters he had been forced 
to travel in, and couldn't bear the thought 
of rubbing shoulders with his fellow travel- 
lers. It was bad enough feeling the chaotic 
swirl of so many minds in close proximity 
— a gift, or more likely a curse, that had 
left him far too aware of the sordidness of 
life. Thankfully, when more than a couple 
of people were nearby it all became a 
blur and he could ignore 
individual emotions. He 
could only tolerate the 
thought of sharing the 
air with them because he 
knew it was sanitized in 
the recirc. 

The smiling steward- 
ess at the front looked 
at him expectantly as 
he paced the length 
of the cabin, count- & 
ingeach footstepas © f 
he went. A wave of 
impatience washed 
over him as he neared. 
Eleven paces. 

“Have a pleasant day,’ 
she said as he edged out 
of the hatch, careful not 
to brush against her. 
Relief, aggravation and 
weariness bubbled out from her, lapping 
at his shoulders and diminishing as he 
moved away. Twenty-seven paces down 
the boarding tube and seven across the 
reception bay to the security desk, all the 
while fingering the ID in his hip pocket. He 
waded into a sphere of boredom. 

An officer who wore only the vaguest 
smile put out her hand for his ID card. He 
pulled it out, carefully grasped between 
thumb and palm, paused and slid it away. 
Then out again. Then away. A third time, 
almost handing it over before an impulse 
made him put it back away. The exposure 
to too much awareness of others, and the 
compulsion to stick to his own private rou- 
tines: Basil was unsure which was cause 
and which effect. 

A sharp wash of annoyance broke over 
him and the vague smile disappeared. He 
handed the card over, relieved that the rit- 
ual was over. All the other passengers were 
already through and into Astropolis itself, 
a mixture of excitement and a dozen other 


emotions bursting over each other and 
dissipating before their full strength could 
reach him. Another ten paces beyond the 
desk he passed through a hatch and into a 
wide, brightly lit corridor. Several people 
passed in either direction, but thankfully 
not enough to cause crowding. The ripples 
of their emotions were easier to ignore as 
they were carried along past him. 

A location map was only six paces 
along the wall. After wiping the screen 
gently with a hygiene cloth, Basil tapped 
his residence number into the touch pad. 
His room location appeared as a flashing 


green dot on the station map. A large man 
with a greasy looking, floppy moustache 
took up position near Basil’s elbow, wait- 
ing his turn at the screen. Mild concern 
trickled from him. Basil looked at him 
irritably. “A little privacy, please,” he said 
sharply. 

The man looked startled, but took a step 
back. A stronger wave of umbrage hit Basil 
a second later, as though it obeyed one of 
Newton’s laws. Basil studied the plans 
carefully, checking where this dock was in 
relation to his apartment, working out how 
many paces each section of corridor would 
take to get him back to more familiar ter- 
ritory. With so much out of his control, his 
obsession with exactness gave him a feel- 
ing of empowerment. 

Moustache-man coughed impatiently, 
not knowing that mounting waves of the 
same emotion made his cough unneces- 
sary. Basil ignored him, calculating his 
footsteps, imbuing himself with an aura 
of calm. Thirty-six paces to the crossroads, 
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turn left, fourteen paces to the lift. Up two 
levels ... 

Moustache-man wandered off to look 
for another map panel, and fading emo- 
tions lapped at Basil’s back like a receding 
tide. Basil continued his calculations until 
finally, at peace with his surroundings, he 
began pacing. He swerved slightly to avoid 
people along the way, being careful not to 
affect the length of his paces. 

The lights went out. 

There were gasps and stifled screams 
from people up and down the corridor. 
Huge breakers of panic and fear assaulted 
Basil from every side, 
beating against his mind 
in a constant onslaught. 
Nobody moved. An ampli- 
fied voice came out of the 
dark after a few seconds. 

“This is Maintenance 
Chief Algie Bradislaw. The 
lights have failed on the 
entire habitat. Please be 
assured that no other sys- 
tems are affected and there 
is no danger.” There was a 
pause. “The emergency 
lighting should already 
have kicked in, but there 
seems to be a delay. Please 
stay where you are until 
the lighting is restored to 
avoid accidents. I'll keep 
you informed.” 

There was much moan- 
ing and grumbling from the unseen figures 
in the corridor. The huge waves subsided 
and lesser fronts of annoyance and concern 
took their place. These quickly melded 
into an ignorable sea of choppy waves and 
clashing foam. Basil smiled to himself as 
he continued counting out his paces. Bub- 
bles of mixed emotions alerting him to the 
close presence of other, less hygienic, peo- 
ple allowed him to avoid collisions. In only 
a few moments he had made his way to 
the secure environment of his apartment 
where the layout was practically imprinted 
on his mind. 

An hour later the other, less exacting, 
inhabitants still sat waiting in the pitch 
dark corridors, ignorant of their neigh- 
bours’ feelings. Basil snored softly on his 
immaculately clean bed, where nobody was 
close enough to impinge onhis mind. ™ 
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